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It is time to realise that the arms 
race will benefit no one. 

It’s time to end it and 

honestly work for disarmament. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There is no denying that averting the threat 
of nuclear war is a most important problem of our times. 
Thousands of missiles, hidden away in their underground si- 
jos, can at any moment tear off for other continents, carry- 
ing nuclear death to millions of people. Submarines armed 
with nuclear missiles stalk the ocean depths. And high up 
in the skies, far beyond their national boundaries, bombers 
are on patrol with their cargoes of nuclear bombs. 

All these weapons are far more powerful than anything that 
military commanders could have dreamed of in past wars. 
Nuclear arms are qualitatively new weapons of devastating 
power. The biggest conventional bombs used in World War Il 
were equivalent to no more than 10 tons of TNT. Present-day 
nuclear bombs have a yield measured in megatons. Fifty-megaton 
bombs have been exploded at a height of 50 kilometres by 
way of experiment. In expert opinion bombs of even greater 
yields can be produced. 

The destructive power of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons 
is colossal indeed. A 10,megaton thermonuclear bomb exploded 
above the surface of tiie earth on a clear day will scorch an 
area within a radius of about 70 km. Even more damaging 
to human life-in fact, immeasurably so- are the radiation 
effects of a nuclear blast. A 15-megaton bomb tested in 
the Pacific produced radiation over an area of 18 thousand 
square kilometres. 

Colossal amounts of fissionable materials for military use 
have now been stockpiled in the world. They would suffice 
to destroy everything living in the world several times over. 
Specialists estimate that there is now the equivalent of from 
15 to 30 tons of TNT for every inhabitant of the world, con- 
sidering just the nuclear warheads already manufactured. The 
United Nations Secretary-General has stated in a report: “If 
a nuclear conflict were to erupt, however it started, not a single 
State could feel itself secure. Even if a State were not sub- 
jected to direct attack, and even if it should not experience 
any immediate consequences of such an attack, it could 
nevertheless suffer as a result of later radio-active fall-out.”* 


* Report of the Secretary-General on the Effects of the Possible Use of Nuclear 
Weapons and on the Security and Economic Implications for States of the Acquisition 
and Further Development of These Weapons, United Nations General Assembly, Twenty- 
Second Session, 10 October, 1967, Annex IV, p. 44. 


The vast destructive power of nuclear weapons makes it 
imperative that an insurmountable barrier be placed in the way 
of their use for any military purpose. This can be accomplished 
only by nuclear disarmament. As the Soviet government has 
pointed out, “such disarmament should provide for the destruc- 
tion, under appropriate international control, of all the stock- 
piles of nuclear weapons accumulated by states, the prohibition 
of their production, the total destruction of all means of nuclear 
weapons delivery and the outlawing of their manufacture, and 
the abolition of military bases on foreign territories. Only such 
a measure — and not the removal of merely a few atomic and 
hydrogen bombs from the enormous stockpiles built up by 
states— can rid the people of the menace of nuclear war.”* 

Throughout the postwar years the Soviet government has 
been waging a staunch and consistent struggle for nuclear 
disarmament. The Peace Programme that Leonid Brezhnev, 
General Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, outlined in the Report to the 24th 
Party Congress places special stress on the vital need to 
implement — along with other urgent steps for protecting peace 
and strengthening international security — such priority measures 
as concluding “treaties putting a ban on nuclear weapons’, ending 
“the testing of nuclear weapons, including underground tests, 
by everyone everywhere”, establishing “nuclear-free zones in 
various parts of the world’, and achieving “the nuclear disar- 
mament of all states in possession of nuclear weapons”.** 
The achievement of these aims has been the goal of Soviet 
foreign policy, supported by the other fraternal socialist count- 
ries and by all the peace forces. 

Lenin's principle that “disarmament is the ideal of socialism"*** 
inspires people all over the world to work for the triumph of 
the advanced social system that would once and for ail eli- 
minate the social and national causes of wars, engendered 
by the nature of capitalist society. 

In the new historical epoch, there has indeed arisen a real 
possibility of banishing nuclear war from the life of society 
even before socialism has triumphed in the world completely. 


* Vneshnaya politika Sovietskogo Soyuza | mezhdunorodniye otnosheniya. Sbornik 
dokumentov, 1966 g. (Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union and International 
Relations. A Collection of Documents, 1966), Moscow, 1967, pp. 46-47. 

** 24th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Moscow, 1971, 
pp. 37, 38. 
*** VI. Lenin, Collected Works, Moscow, Vol. 23, p. 95. 


As Leonid Brezhnev stated in the Report of the CPSU Central 
Committee to the 25th Party Congress, the solution of this 
problem of vital importance to all mankind requires a tireless 
and determined struggle by the socialist community and by 
all the peace forces of the world against the arms race so 
as to compel the imperialists to disarm, and for the consis- 
tent implementation of Lenin's principles of the peaceful 
coexistence of states with different social systems.* This problem, 
naturally, has to be solved in the general context of measures 
to give body to international detente. 

Soviet foreign policy, whose basic principles have been set 
down in the new Constitution of the USSR, reflects the pro- 
found changes in the world since the Great October Socialist 
Revolution of 1917. World socialism now plays a decisive role 
in the positive processes in the international arena. This 
concern motivates the new efforts to check the nuclear arms 
races They were expressed in the Soviet Union's package 
proposals in the late seventies in search of an accord to 
reduce the level of nuclear confrontation. A special place 
among these proposals belongs to that for ending nuclear 
arms manufacturing and gradually reducing nuclear stock- 
piles down to their complete elimination. The ratification 
of the strategic offensive arms limitation treaty (SALT-2) 
signed in Vienna in June 1979 is to be an important step 
in the direction of lessening the menace of nuclear war. 

In terse phrases typical of constitutional language, the new 
Fundamental Law synthesises the history of the Leninist foreign 
policy, the Herculean efforts of the CPSU and the Soviet 
state to create favourable conditions for building socialism and 
communism, and their tireless battle to banish the menace of 
nuclear war looming over the nations like Damocies’ sword. 


* * * 


Nuclear disarmament has in recent years been the subject 
of many works. Studies published in the West examine various 
periods in the history of the negotiations on this subject. 
Quite a few books are about the notorious Baruch Plan and 
the course of disarmament negotiations in the fifties and the 
sixties. Other studies are concerned with the problems of 
halting nuclear tests and the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation 


* See Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1976, 
pp. 28-30. 


of Nuclear Weapons. Publications on Soviet-American talks 
on the limitation of strategic nuclear arms began to come 
out.* 

Most of these students of nuclear disarmament have sought 
to present the Western position at the negotiations on these 
problems in a favourable light and, as a rule, to cast doubt 
on the proposals of the USSR and its allies, in this way 
seeking to justify the unwillingness of the Western powers to 
accept effective measures to limit nuclear arms. Typical of 
many Western writings on the subject are fabrications about 
a “threat from the East", which the West ought not disregard, 
and about the “impossibility of trusting the Soviet Union’. 

Such allegations, widespread in the years of the cold war, 
have survived in some of the writings that have appeared 
since detente began to develop.** 

Some American and West European writers endeavour, how- 
ever, to adopt a more sober approach to the history of the 
nuclear arms limitation talks, pointing out that the West was 
at the outset opposed to any restrictions on the nuclear arms 
race. In Western military quarters, it is pointed out by these 
writers, it was assumed that only through such a race could 
a “situation of strength” be achieved for establishing an orderly 
world.*** 

The Soviet historical literature, on the other hand, treats the 
problems of nuclear disarmament objectively, on the basis of 
actual facts. Various aspects of these problems are considered 


* See J. McBride, The Test Ban Treaty. Military, Technological and Political 
Implications, Chicago, 1967; W. Wentz, Nuclear Proliferation, Washington, 1968; 
E. Forndran, Die internationale Bemiihungen um Abristung und kooperative Riistun- 
gssteurung, 1962-1968, Frankfurt am Main, 1970; J. Buckley and P. Wuarnke, 
Strategic Sufficiency. Fact or Fiction, Washington, 1972; Ch. Bertram, Mutual Force 
Reductions in Europe. The Political Aspects, ISS, London, 1972; H. Scoville Jr., 
B. Lall and R. Hunter, The Arms Race: Steps Toward Restraint, New York, 1972; 
B. Kohler, Der Vertrag iiber die Nichtverbreitung von Kernwaffen und das Problem der 
Sicherheitsgarantien, Frankfurt am Main, 1972; L. Caldwell, Soviet Attitudes to SALT, 
ISS, London, 1971; F. P. Hobber, SALT |. The Morning After, Santa Monica 
(Calif.), 1972. 

** See G. Wettig, Europdische Sicherheit. Das europdische Staatensystem in der 
sowletischen Aussenpolitik, 1966-1972, Kéln, 1972. 


*** See T. W. Wilson, Jr., The Great Weapons Heresy, Boston, 1970; H.Thierry, 
Les armes atomiques et la politique internationale, Paris, 1970; W. Douglas, Inter- 
national Dissent: Six Steps Toward World Peace, New York, 1971; J. Lieberman, 
The Scorpion and Tarantula, The Struggle to Control Atomic Weapons 1945-1949, 
Houghton Mufflin Company, Boston, 1970. 
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in fundamental works on the history of Soviet postwar foreign 
policy.* Many important problems concerning the prevention 
of nuclear war are examined in Soviet historical writings on 
disarmament and Soviet diplomatic activity in the United Na- 
tions.** 

Specific aspects of the nuclear disarmament problem have 
been dealt with in well-known works by Dr. V. S. Yemelyanov, 
Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
A. N. Kalyadin, O. V. Bogdanov, B. Ya. Aboltin, and others. 
Several Soviet authors have dwelt on the important international 
agreements restricting the nuclear arms race.*** Many articles 
on this topic have appeared in periodicals in the USSR and 
fraternal socialist countries. 

In this book, therefore, the author was able to draw upon 
research done by a number of scholars. Accordingly, he saw 
his main task in using a number of new sources to provide 
a more comprehensive survey of the postwar attempts to solve 


* See Mezhdunarodniye otnosheniya posle vtorol mirovoi volny (International 
Relations since World War Il), Vols. I-lll, Moscow, 1962-1965; Sovietsky Soyuz 
! organizatsia obyedinyonnykh natsii (the Soviet Union and the United Nations 
Organisation), Vols. I-I!l, Moscow, 1965-1968; Istorlya vneshnel politiki SSSR, 1917- 
1967 (History of USSR Foreign Policy, 1917-1967), Vol. 3, Moscow, 1967; 
Politika gosudarstv | razoruzheniye (The Policies of States and Disarmament), Vois. 
I-Ill, Moscow, 1966-67, and Vheshnaya politika Sovietskogo Soyuza (The Foreign 
Policy of the Soviet Union), Moscow, 1975. 

** See V. M. Khaitsman, Sovietskly Soyuz. Razoruzhenlye. Mir. Sobytiya | fakty, 
1917-1962, (The Soviet Union. Disarmament. Peace. Events and Facts, 1917- 
1962), Moscow, 1962, and SSSR | problema razoruzbeniya 1945-1959 (The USSR 
and the Disarmament Problem 1945-1959), Moscow, 1970; V. M. Khvostov, 
Sorok let borby za mir (Forty Years of Struggle for Peace), Moscow, 1958, and 
Strategiya imperializma | borba SSSR za mir | razoruzheniye (Imperialist Strategy and 
the USSR’s Fight for Peace and Disarmament), Moscow, 1974; O. V. Bog- 
danov, Vseobshcheye | polnoye razoruzheniye (General and Complete Disarmament), 
Moscow, 1964, and A. N. Kalyadin, Mirovaya ekonomika | mezhdunarodniye otno- 
sheniya (World Economy and International Relations), No. 12, 1973. 

*** See V. S. Yemelyanov, Ob otvetstvennost! uchonykh (Concerning the Res- 
ponsibility of Scientists), Moscow, 1962, and Atom / Mir (The Atom and Peace), 
Moscow, 1967; V. Ya. Aboltin, Gonka yadernykh vooruzheniy — ugroza miru (The 
Nuclear Arms Race: A Threat to Peace), Moscow, 1968; O. V. Bogdanov, 
Yadernoye razoruzheniye (Nuclear Disarmament), Moscow, 1961, and Dogovor, 
kotoril nuzhen lyudyam (A Treaty People Need), Moscow, 1968; A. !. Yorysh and 
M. |. Lazarev, Dogovor, ozdorovlyaushchiy atmospheru (A Treaty Improving the At- 
mosphere), Moscow, 1963; M. S. Kapitsa and V. |. lvanenko, Khorosheye nachalo 
(A Good Beginning), Moscow, 1963; R. M. Temirbayev, Mirniy atom na mezhdu- 
narodnoi arene (The Peaceful Atom in the International Arena), Moscow, 1969, 
and A. N. Kalyadin, Atomnaya energlya i bezopasnost chelovechestva (Atomic Energy 
and the Security of Mankind), Moscow, 1970, and Atom / mir (The Atom and 
Peace), Moscow, 1974. 
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nuclear disarmament problems. On the other hand, he sought 
to examine in particular detail the course of the struggle for 
nuclear disarmament in the sixties and the seventies, since this 
period has not yet been closely scrutinised in its entirety in 
Soviet historical writings. Needless to say, the author does 
not claim to have exhausted the subject, because its character 
is such as to limit scholarly access to many highly important 
documents concerning the policies of the powers in disarmament 
matters. The policy of the USSR in these matters is set out 
objectively in corresponding documents made public by the 
Soviet government; the official documents of the Western powers, 
on the other hand, often do not reveal their real policies on 
nuclear matters. Western historians, in fact, admit openly that 
many important documents that could throw light on the real 
motives of Western representatives at disarmament talks are 
still kept secret. The French historian Claude Delmas, who’ 
wrote the book Armaments nuciéaires et guerre froide, says on this 
score: “The cold war period is still too recent for official 
archives to be made available. Hence the memoirs of Western 
personalities, as interesting as they may be, remain superficial.”* 

Nevertheless, even the documents available to the student 
of nuclear disarmament make it possible to identify the basic 
concepts with respect to limiting the nuclear arms race. An 
analysis of the course and results of the nuclear disarmament 
talks demonstrates forcefully the role played by the foreign 
policy of peace pursued by the Soviet Union and the fraternal 
socialist countries in working to remove the menace of nuclear 
world war. This role has become even greater following the 
historic decisions of the 25th CPSU Congress, which outlined 
a broad programme of further struggle for peace and interna- 
tional co-operation, and opened up before the peoples of all 
continents new vistas in the fight to halt the arms race and 
curtail weapon stockpiles. 


* Claude Delmas, Armaments nucléaires et guerre froide, Paris, 1971, pp. 175- 
176. 


Chapter One = NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 
PROBLEMS FOLLOWING 
WORLD WAR Il 


USSR PROPOSES OUTLAWING 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


After the Second World War, preventing the use 
of nuclear weapons became one of the most important poli- 
tical objectives of the peace-loving states. The use of nuclear 
bombs against the Japanese cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
had shown the disastrous effects of nuclear energy employed 
as a means of destruction. It was obvious that these effects 
could become even more monstrous through scientific and 
technological developments in the military field. The advent 
of the atom bomb had thus immediately confronted the whole 
of humanity with a problem of exceptional importance: that 
of banning the use of nuclear weapons and abolishing them 
as soon as possible. 

The solution of this problem depended above all on the 
United States of America, since for a certain time it had a 
monopoly on making the atom bomb. But the Truman Admi- 
nistration, in office at the time, firmly believed that nuclear 
weapons should be used extensively as an instrument to back 
up the American posture at the negotiations on a peace sett- 
lement: 

To the end of November 1945 the US Administration remained 
silent on the need to discuss atom bomb problems with the 
Soviet Union. At the same time it declared that the manufacture 
of atom bombs would continue and that the United States 
intended to keep secret information concerning atomic weapons 
production. “To Byrnes [James F. Byrnes was US Secretary 
of State at the time.-A. Ye.] the bomb was the one strong 
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stick he held to beat the Russians out of Eastern Europe,” 
wrote the American historian Joseph Lieberman.* 

The first discussion on the atomic problem at international 
level.was ostentatiously conducted without the USSR. This was 
a meeting of President Harry Truman, the British Prime Minister, 
Clement Attlee, and the Canadian Prime Minister, Mckenzie 
King, in November 1945, as a result of which the USA, without 
giving up its monopoly on atomic weapons, acknowledged that 
international control over them would be expedient. At the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference of the USSR, the USA, and 
Great Britain, which began on December 27, 1945, it was 
decided to submit recommendations to the forthcoming session 
of the United Nations General Assembly on instituting, within 
the UN framework, a commission for considering the problems 
connected with nuclear energy. 

On January 24, 1946 the 1st session of the UN General 
Assembly passed a resolution instituting the UN Atomic Energy 
Commission, which was to consist of representatives of all 
eleven members of the Security Council and also a represen- 

tative of Canada. 

‘On March 16, 1946 the United States handed into this 
Commission a draft decision based on what was known as the 
Acheson-Lilienthal Report. This report had been drawn up by 
a special consultative committee under Secretary of State Byrnes. 
The main provisions of this report formed the basis of the 
notorious Baruch Plan, which the United States offered to the 
United Nations. 

For many years afterwards American leaders claimed that 
the Soviet Union's refusal to accept this plan had prevented 
the banning of nuclear weapons. For example, on September 
22, 1960, President Dwight Eisenhower declared: “We had 
a chance in 1946 to ensure that atomic energy be devoted 
exclusively to peaceful purposes. That chance was missed 
when the Soviet Union turned down the comprehensive plan 
submitted by the United States for placing atomic energy 
under international control."** 

The Soviet Union did indeed reject the Baruch Plan, since 
this plan would actually have left atomic weapons in the 


* Joseph |. Lieberman, The Scorpion and the Tarantula. The Struggle to Control 
Atomic Weapons, 1945-1949, Houghton Mufflin Company, Boston, 1970, p. 406. 

** United Nations. Official Records of the General Assembly, Fifteenth Session 
(Part |), Plenary Meetings, Vol. |, 20th September -17th October, 1960, New 
York, pp. 48-49. 
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sole possession of the United States. This was evident from 
the American proposal to set up an international Atomic 
Development Authority that would have brought all the sources 
of nuclear fuel in the world under US control. This Authori- 
ty was to have exclusive rights both in research into atomic 
explosions, and in the production and possession of fission- 
able materials. The United States was to have enjoyed a 
dominant position under Article 11 of the Baruch Plan, in 
which it was stated: “The personnel of the Authority should 
be recruited on a basis of proven competence, but also 
as far as possible on an international basis."* Such a formula 
gave priority to “proven competence’. This meant that US 
nationals would have a prevailing influence among the per- 
sonnel of the Authority, since it was the American scientists 
and specialists involved in creating the atom bomb who 
could be regarded as being of “proven competence” in atomic 
matters. The Authority, possessing unlimited powers and con- 
sisting primarily of Americans, could act in US interests and 
limit the possibilities of atomic energy being used for peace- 
ful purposes by other countries. 

On the other hand, the Baruch Plan was designed to enable 
the USA to continue producing and stockpiling atomic weapons 
indefinitely. This circumstance was mentioned, for example, 
by Secretary of State Dean Acheson, who said that the plan 
did not require the United States to discontinue such pro- 
duction either when proposing the plan or when the Authority 
commenced activities. Atomic weapons would thus remain 
in the US arsenal. Furthermore, it followed from Acheson's 
statement that the US decision on placing atomic weapons 
under the control of the Authority would be taken in the 
context of all the facts of the international situation and 
proceeding from supreme political considerations regarding 
US security. This meant that the US Administration would 
always be able to drag its feet in the matter of placing 
atomic weapons under international control. 

It was also noteworthy that the Security Council under 
the Baruch Plan would have no right of veto on matters 
connected with atomic energy. This would undermine the 
fundamental principles on which the United Nations Organisa- 
tion was founded and would enable the USA to dictate terms 


* United Nations. Atomic Energy Commission. Official Records, No. 1-10. First 
Meeting, Friday, 14th June, 1946, Hunter College, The Bronx, New York, p. 12. 
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to other states. Characteristically, so rabid a supporter of the 
cold war as John Foster Dulles deemed it necessary to send 
Baruch a telegram of congratulations, praising him for his 
proposal to abolish the veto in matters connected with atomic 
energy. 

Finally, the international Authority — that is, the Americans - 
would be in a position to conduct military intelligence on the 
territory of other states. 

Quite understandably, the Soviet Union could not accept 
projects of this kind, which jeopardised its national security 
and threatened to place atomic power under the control of 
foreign monopolies. The negative stand of the USSR with 
regard to the Baruch Plan met with understanding even 
among many people in Western military and political quarters. 
For example, US Assistant Secretary of Defense Robert G. 
Gard, Jr, wrote: “The US plan offered the Soviets little 
incentive to agree, even had they desired effective interna- 
tional control of atomic energy. The US, for its part, offered 
to cease manufacture and dispose of weapons only after 
‘effective operation’ of the control system.”* The same view- 
point was expressed by a number of other specialists. “In 
retrospect it seems inevitable,” wrote William Epstein, a Cana- 
dian author who served as consultant on disarmament matters 
tp the UN Secretary-General, “that the Soviet Union would 
have rejected the American plan, which would, in effect, 
have confirmed and preserved the American monopoly over 
both atomic weapons and atomic energy."** 

The Soviet government's opinion concerning the American 
proposals was shared by certain other states. 

In London there was much anger over America's sheer ingra- 
titude for the help that British scientists and specialists have 
given in developing the atom bomb. When World War Il ended, 
the United States turned down the British government's requests 
that atomic secrets be shared so that Britain could develop 
its atomic industry. Accordingly, Britain could expect no- parti- 
cular benefits from the Baruch Plan either. The only thing that 
could attract London in the plan was the US desire to prevent 
the Soviet Union from developing atomic weapons. But in Brit- 


* Issues of National Security in the 1970s. Edited by Colonel Amos A. Gordon, 
Jr, New York, Washington, London, 1967, p. 169. 
** Willlam Epstein, The Lest Chance, Nuclear Proliferation and Arms Control, 
New York, London, 1976, p. 12. 
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ain it was assumed that the Soviet Union would not be able 
to break the US atomic monopoly for a long time. 

Furthermore, the United States itself had no intention of 
implementing the Baruch Plan in earnest even if it were accepted. 
In the spring of 1946 the US Joint Chiefs of Staff declared 
that international control of atomic weapons at a time when 
American armed forces were being demobilised would undermine 
the foundations of US national security. “If the Soviet Union 
had accepted the Baruch Plan in these circumstances,” Lieberman 
says, “it is improbable that the United States would have pro- 
ceeded with its total implementation."* 

In fact, even one of the authors of the Baruch Plan, Dean 
Acheson, acknowledged its unrealistic nature by saying that 
such a plan “could be interpreted in Moscow only as an attempt 
to turn the United Nations into an alliance to support a United 
States threat of war against the USSR unless it ceased its 
efforts” to develop atomic weapons of its own.** By thus offer- 
ing to discuss terms obviously unacceptable to the Soviet 
Union, the Truman Administration counted on keeping the atom 
bomb in its arsenal and making it the basis of its policy of 
intimidation. 

As distinct from the Baruch Plan, which postponed the prob- 
lem of abolishing atomic weapons indefinitely, the proposals 
made by the Soviet government were motivated by the desire 
to achieve the speediest possible elimination of the threat of 
atomic energy being used as a weapon of mass destruction. 
At the second meeting of the UN Atomic Energy Commission, 
on June 19, 1946 the USSR representative, Andrei Gromyko, 
introduced a draft convention to outlaw the production and 
use of atomic weapons. It stipulated that within three months 
of the coming into effect of the convention all atomic weapons 
should be abolished. 

The USA, however, refused to conclude any such convention. 
The Truman Administration's resolve to continue manufacturing 
atomic weapons was evidenced by the testing of such weapons, 
which was conducted with ostentation. On July 1, 1946 an 
atom bomb was dropped on a group of 73 scrapped naval 
vessels at Bikini Atoll. The United States had announced this 


* Joseph |. Lieberman, Op. cit., p. 411. 
** Dean Acheson, Present at the Creation. My Years in the State Department, 
New York, 1969, p. 155. 
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test as far back as December 1945 so as to use the time 
until the test explosion for a broad propaganda campaign de- 
signed to intimidate other countries with the new weapon in 
the United States arsenal. 

Some American politicians were aware of the dangerous 
consequences of such a course. In March 1946, Senator Huffman 
introduced a motion in the Senate proposing that nuclear testing 
be banned. Several other senators expressed the view that 
continued atomic testing would reduce trust in US policy among 
other countries, especially the Soviet Union, and that the Admi- 
nistration’s posture in this matter hampered international 
agreement on matters related to atomic energy. 

But the Truman Administration persisted in ignoring these 
warnings and, under pressure from the Pentagon, decided to 
carry on with nuclear test explosions. It became even clearer 
that the United States had no intention of banning nuclear 
weapons and abolishing their stockpiles. 

The Soviet government condemned the attempts of the suppor- 
ters of “politics from strength positions” to use nuclear weapons 
to blackmail other countries and continued to advocate their 
prohibition. A proposal to ban the production and use of atomic 
energy for military purposes was included in a document sub- 
mitted by the Soviet government to the United Nations on De- 
cember 3, 1946. In it the USSR called for the general regu- 
lation and reduction of armaments, and proposed that top 
priority be given to outlawing the production and use of atomic 
energy for military purposes. 

Contrary to the claims of many Western politicians and 
historians that the Soviet Union has always opposed control 
over nuclear disarmament, the very first Soviet draft provided 
for the establishment of international control within the framework 
of the Security Council. The USSR also proposed that all the 
United Nations member states submit information on the armed 
forces and armaments on their territory. 

The main ideas of the Soviet proposal were reflected’ in 
the resolution passed by the ist session of the UN General 
Assembly on December 14, 1946. The resolution recommended 
that the Security Council expedite consideration of a convention 
or conventions banning atomic and all the other main types 
of weapons of mass destruction, and also of the issue of 
controlling atomic energy to assure its utilisation for peaceful 
purposes exclusively. But the work of the UN Atomic Energy 
Commission was marked by one-sided tendencies not to depart 
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from the provisions of the Baruch Plan, whose unacceptability 
the Soviet government had stressed. On February 18, 1947, 
the USSR proposed a number of amendments to the commis- 
sion's first report, which were intended to assure the expedi- 
tious consideration by the Security Council of a convention 
that would outlaw atomic weapons and give all UN member 
countries equal rights and obligations in a system of interna- 
tional control over atomic energy. Other amendments were aimed 
at improving the proposed control system. The proposals of the 
USSR were, however, rejected by the majority in the commis- 
sion, a fact that reflected its wish to follow the line laid 
down by the USA and to block efforts at finding mutually 
acceptable decisions. 

The Soviet draft resolution, introduced on October 2, 1948, 
at the 3rd session of the UN General Assembly, drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the work of the UN Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion had produced no positive results. The USSR proposed 
that the Assembly instruct the Security Council and the Atomic 
Energy Commission draft a convention banning atomic weapons 
and a convention establishing effective international control 
over atomic energy on the understanding that both conventions 
be signed and put into effect simultaneously. 

The framing of such conventions was, however, blocked by 
the patent unwillingness of the United States to have nuclear 
weapons prohibited. Meanwhile, it had become evident that the 
USA no longer had a monopoly on such weapons. On Sep- 
tember 25, 1949 a statement from the Soviet news agency 
TASS announced an atomic explosion in the USSR. It was 
emphasised in the statement that the Soviet government, 
although in possesston of atomic weapons, supported — and 
would continue to support ~ an unconditional ban on the use 
of such weapons. At the same time the statement noted the 
need for instituting control over atomic weapons. A system of 
such comprehensive and diversified control had been proposed 
by the Soviet government as far back as June 11, 1947, in 
a document introduced in the Atomic Energy Commission. 

But even though the US atomic monopoly had been broken, 
the official course of the Truman Administration remained un- 
changed. The White House viewed its atomic superiority (the USA 
had begun stockpiling atomic warheads back in 1945 and, 
moreover, had a considerable fleet of strategic bombers capable 
of carrying nuclear weapons and a large number of air bases 
along the perimeter of the USSR) as an important instrument 
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of American diplomacy. Accordingly, the White House persisted 
in rejecting any measures to ban atomic arms. The atomic 
arms race now moved into the stage .of the development of 
new, even more powerful, thermonuclear weapons. 

In the USA there were certain differences on this score. 
Some experts proposed refraining from producing thermonuclear 
weapons. The General Advisory Committee of the US Congres- 
sional Atomic Energy Commission, which included Dr. Robert J. 
Oppenheimer and other eminent American scientists, was una- 
nimous in its opposition to developing the “superbomb”. Some 
of the committee members argued that if the USA develop- 
ed such a bomb, it would be more dependent upon nuclear 
weapons and less prepared for local wars. Others pointed out 
that increasing nuclear might was impermissible on moral 
grounds.* , 

The prominent American diplomat and scholar, George F. 
Kennan, urged that “before proceeding with the development 
of weapons of a wholly new range of destructiveness, we 
should re-examine our situation with respect to the interga- 
tional control of atomic weapons generally, and make sure 
that there was really no possibility of arriving at international 
agreements that would obviate the need to embark on this 
fateful course”.** 

However, belligerent circles in the USA were of a different 
opinion. One of the heads of the US Congressional Atomic 
Energy Commission, Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, advocated the 
speediest possible production of thermonuclear bombs on the 
strength of the argument that “we must have a larger stockpile 
of weapons than the Russians”*** Other American military leaders 
likewise insisted that the thermonuclear weapons be speedily 
developed and included in the arsenal of the US war machine. 
The Pentagon’s demands received the backing of the State 
Department and the President. “We must carry forward in our 
own determination to create situations of strength in the free 
world,” declared Secretary of State Dean Acheson, *...because 
this is the only basis on which lasting agreement with the 
Soviet Government is possible.” **** 


* See Thomas W. Wilson, Jr., The Great Weapons Heresy, p. 91. 
** Herbert F. York, The Advisors. Oppenheimer, Teller, and the Superbomb, 
San Francisco, 1976, p. 67. 
*** Thomas W. Wilson, Jr., The Great Weapons Heresy, p. 86. 
**** Dean Acheson, Present at the Creation, p. 378. 
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The US refusal to have nuclear weapons banned met with 
broad public censure, reflected by the Stockholm Appeal of 
the Permanent Committee of the World Peace: Congress. It 
called for the unconditional prohibition of nuclear weapons 
under strict international control. The government first to use 
nuclear weapons against any country would be regarded as 
having committed a crime against humanity and should be 
treated as a war criminal. 

On June 19, 1950 the Supreme Soviet of the USSR unani- 
mously expressed its solidarity with the Permanent Committee’s 
proposals, voicing confidence that the Stockholm Appeal would 
receive the solid backing of the entire Soviet people. The Stock- 
holm Appeal had an enormous international response. Five 
hundred million signatures were collected in support of it 
throughout all the continents of the world. 

The Soviet Union's support of a convention to outlaw nuclear 
weapons was closely connected with its advocacy of the prohi- 
bition of war propaganda. The idea of a “preventive nuclear 
war” against the Soviet Union had become current in the 
West in those years. In the ruling circles of several Western 
states and, specifically, in their war ministries, there was 
no clear realisation as yet of the consequences that a 
nuclear war would have, and no steps were being taken to 
halt propaganda in favour of such a war. The need for the 
legislative prohibition of such propaganda was becoming most 
pressing. 

The Soviet proposals, submitted to the 2nd session of the 
UN General Assembly on September 18, 1946, urged that 
the governments of all countries make war propaganda in any 
form a criminally punishable offence and take steps to curb 
it. The proposals of the USSR received the backing of the 
majority of UN member countries. On November 3, 1947 the 
UN General Assembly passed a resolution condemning any 
form of propaganda threatening peace. 

The socialist states, in their support of this UN resolution, 
went even further than required by the document, which had 
been emasculated through the efforts of the Western countries. 
In the years that followed, the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries passed special legislation in defence of peace. The 
Law on the Defence of Peace, passed by the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR on March 12, 1951, stated: “War propaganda, in 
whatever form it is conducted, undermines the cause of peace, 
creates the threat of another war, and is in view of this ‘a 
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most grave crime against humanity.”* In the law it is stated 
that persons guilty of war propaganda shall be prosecuted and 
tried as grave criminal offenders. 

Throughout the years that followed, the Government of the 
USSR worked consistently to expose the instigators of nuclear 
war and to prevent them from exerting a harmful influence 
on public opinion in the countries of Europe and other conti- 
nents. The draft convention on prohibiting atomic, hydrogen, and 
other weapons of mass destruction introduced by the Soviet 
representative in the Sub-Committee of the UN Disarmament 
Commission on June 11, 1954, required all the signatory states 
to outlaw propaganda aimed at fanning hostility and hatred 
between nations, and at preparing a world war. 

But the Western powers, citing “freedom of information” as 
an excuse, refrained from passing legislation condemning war 
propaganda. This made it possible for the enemies of peace 
to disseminate theories hostile to the security of nations. In a 
memorandum of September 20, 1957 the Soviet government said 
in connection with widespread statements of this nature: “The lack 
of legislation against war propaganda in many countries creates 
a situation favourable for fanning militarist sentiments and a 
war psychosis.” This situation was indeed exploited extensively. 
The book Strategy for Survival by the American author, John E. 
Kieffer, which was described by its publishers as “one of 
the most important and influential documents produced during 
the cold war’,** contained, for example, the assertion that 
the Western powers “will not be able to avoid war and live 
at peace with Communism”.*** It further formulated the demand 
“to strike more deeply” into Soviet territory.**** Such, belli- 
gerent calls were made in a number of Western publications. 

The United States, aware of the mounting worldwide feeling 
against its refusal to have nuclear weapons banned, was 
resorting to various manoeuvres to divert attention from this 
issue. One such manoeuvre was President Eisenhower's speech 
at the 3rd session of the UN General Assembly on December 
8, 1953, in which he proposed “that the Governments prin- 
cipally involved should begin to make joint contributions 


* Zakony o zashchite mira (Laws on Defence of Peace), Moscow, 1953, 
pp. 13-14. 


** John E. Kieffer, Strategy for Survival, New York, 1953, back flap. 
*** Ibid., p. 46. 
**** Ibid., p. 92. 
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from the stockpiles of normal uranium and fissionable mate- 
rials to an international atomic energy agency to be set 
up under the aegis of the United Nations”.* 

In its statement of December 22, 1953 the Soviet govern- 
ment pointed out that the American proposal boiled down 
to earmarking some small share of fissionable materials for 
peaceful purposes, while their bulk would continue to be 
used to manufacture new atom and hydrogen bombs. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's proposal would in no way restrict the 
very possibility of nuclear weapons being used. The Soviet 
government reiterated its view that atomic and hydrogen 
weapons had to be banned as soon as possible, with the 
simultaneous institution of strict international control to super- 
vise such a ban. 

What were the consequences of the United States refusal 
to have atomic weapons banned after the conclusion of 
World War li? The Soviet Union developed such weapons 
and put an end to the US monopoly on them; it began 
developing thermonuclear weapons and carried out the first 
test explosion of such a weapon before the USA did. The 
USSR also built up the necessary stockpiles of tactical atomic 
weapons. On the other hand, the US refusal to accept a 
nuclear weapons ban encouraged the development of such 
weapons by Britain, France, and then China. The myth that 
the USSR has an enormous numerical superiority in conven- 
tional armed forces and intends to use it to overrun Western 
Europe has served as a propaganda justification for the 
nuclear arms drive, which the supporters of the cold war 
have sought to present as the only means of dealing with 
the “Soviet threat”. But the USSR never had such intentions 
and could not have them. Expansionist aims are profoundly 
alien to the Soviet Union's Leninist foreign policy, founded 
on the principles of peaceful coexistence. 


TWO COURSES 
ON DISARMAMENT 


In these circumstances the Soviet government 
decided on moves to secure the banning of nuclear weapons 
in conjunction with steps to reduce conventional armed forces 


* The United Nations and Disarmament 1945-1965, New York, United Nations, 
1967, p. 50. 
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under appropriate international control. As far back as 1946, 

at the ist session of the UN General Assembly, the USSR 
had proposed a general arms reduction. In conducting such 
a reduction, priority would be given to banning the produc- 
tion and utilisation of atomic energy for military purposes. 
Two years later this proposal was put forward again, in a 
detailed form. in the proposals it placed before the 3rd 
.session of the General Assembly in the autumn of 1948 the 
Soviet Union urged the Assembly to recommend that the 
permanent members of the Security Council should, as a 
first step in reducing arms and armed forces, cut ail their 
existing ground, naval, and air forces within one year by 
one-third. The Assembly should at the same time recommend 
banning atomic weapons. To supervise the implementation 
of these measures it was proposed that an_ international 
control agency be set up within the framework of the Secu- 
rity Council. This proposal was repeated in the Soviet Draft 
Resolution on Measures Against the Threat of World War and 
on Strengthening Peace and Friendship Between Nations, 
submitted to the 6th session of the General Assembly on 
January 12, 1952. The draft resolution also contained pro- 
posals for convening a World Conference on Disarmament. 

The Western powers put forward a plan of their own, in 
opposition to the Soviet draft, for establishing limits on armed 
forces. The proposals of the USA, Britain, and France, intro- 
duced in the UN Disarmament Commission in May 1952, 
envisaged limits of 1-1.5 million men for the armed -forces 
of the USSR, the USA, and China, and of 700-800 thousand 
men for Britain and France. 

However, the Western plan ignored the question of banning 
nuclear weapons, thereby making it possible for certain US 
circles to continue the policy of “atomic blackmail”, which 
they had been following since the end of World War Il. 
Besides this, the numerical strength of the armed forces of 
Britain and France was practically not to be reduced at all. 
On August 13, the Western powers amended their original 
draft somewhat to meet the Soviet viewpoint, but the need 
to combine arms cuts with a ban on nuclear weapons was 
still sidestepped. 

For practical discussions on concrete aspects of the disar- 
mament problem, a Sub-Committee of the UN Disarmament 
Commission was established, consisting of the USSR, the USA, 
Britain, France, and Canada. In June 1954 the Soviet Union 
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submitted to it proposals concerning the basic provisions 
of an international convention for the prohibition of atomic, 
hydrogen, and other types of weapons of mass destruction, 
and for a substantial reduction in armaments and armed 
forces. 

The Soviet draft provided for the unconditional prohibition 
of the use, production, and stockpiling of atomic, hydrogen, 
and other types of weapons of mass destruction, a one-third 
reduction of the armed forces of the parties to the conven- 
tion within one year of its becoming effective, the cutting 
of military expenditures within one year by no less than 
one-third, the undertaking to abolish military bases on foreign 
territory within one year, the establishment of effective inter- 
national control over the implementation ot these undertak- 
ings, and the outlawing of propaganda for another world war. 

The Western powers, however, proposed their own disarm- 
ament draft as a basis for discussion. Its sponsors were 
Britain and France, whose positions on disarmament problems 
at that time differed in several respects from the US posi- 
tion. They, especially France, were concerned above all about 
the demands of revanchist circles in West Germany for access 
to nuclear weapons. On the other hand, Britain had in those 
years only begun to stockpile nuclear weapons, while France 
had still not taken a final decision on whether to develop 
nuclear weapons of her own. In these circumstances Paris 
secured London’s consent to support the French proposals 
on disarmament, and this gave rise to the French-British 
plan. 

On June 11, 1954 Britain and France submitted to the 
Sub-Committee a memorandum, which, among other measures, 
provided for the prohibition of the use and manufacture of 
nuclear weapons. 

The French-British plan aroused concern in Washington, 
where the Eisenhower-Dulles Administration had put forward 
the doctrine of “massive retaliation’, based on the extensive 
use of nuclear weapons, and had adopted a “tough line” 
in foreign policy. The United States was preparing for the 
December 1954 NATO Council meeting, which was to take 
the decision on equipping the armed forces of the North 
Atlantic bloc with nuclear weapons. 

The USA did not, however, come out openly against the 
new plan drawn up in Paris and London. In Washington it 
was assumed that the plan would be rejected by the Soviet 
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Union, which could then be blamed for the lack of progress 
in banning nuclear weapons. 

But the schemes of the US ruling circles did not mate- 
rialise. The delegation of the USSR to the 9th session of 
the General Assembly stated the Soviet government's readi- 
ness to accept the French-British proposals of June 1954 
as a basis for discussion. The new Soviet proposals for 
concluding an international convention on reducing arms and 
banning atomic, hydrogen, and other types of weapons of 
mass destruction required that, within six months or one 
year, armed forces and allocations for military needs be 
reduced by 50 per cent of the agreed quotas. An interna- 
tional control commission would be set up to supervise the 
cuts. Following the full implementation of these measures, 
armed forces and military allocations would be cut by the 
remaining 50 per cent of the agreed quotas within another 
six months or one year. Atomic, hydrogen, and other types 
of weapons of mass destruction were to be banned complete- 
ly, their production terminated, and they removed completely 
from national arsenals.” 

The USSR's readiness to accept the French-British pro- 
posals as a basis paved the way to breaking the deadlock 
over disarmament. On November 4, 1954 the General Assembly 
adopted a resolution that, on the basis of the Disarmament 
Commission's report and the Soviet draft resolution, called 
for “a further effort to reach agreement on the basic provi- 
sions of the international convention".** This resolution was 
the first document in many years whose principles had been 
agreed upon by the USSR and the USA, and also the first 
resolution on disarmament measures supported by the four 
Great powers. The West, however, had not the least intention 
of taking any steps to put the provisions of this resolution 
into effect. This was demonstrated, specifically, by the NATO 
Council meeting held in Brussels in December 1954. The 
Western powers not only reaffirmed their policy of continuing 
the arms race, but extended this race to the sphere of 
tactical atomic weapons. The decisions of the meeting pro- 
vided for equipping the NATO forces in Europe with nuclear 
weapons, the control over the nuclear warheads, moreover, 
remaining in the hands of the United States. 


* See Pyatdesyat let borby SSSR za razoruzheniye (Fifty Years of the USSR's 
Struggle for Disarmament), p. 281. 
** The United Nations and Disarmament 1945-1965, p. 54. 
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In opposition to this policy of boosting nuclear arms, on 
May 10, 1955 the USSR government put forward a new 
disarmament programme, which provided for cuts in armed 
forces and armaments as early as 1956. Parallel with the 
start of such cuts, states would undertake not to use nuclear 
weapons, and to abolish naval and air bases on foreign 
territory. As a second stage, in 1957, it was proposed to 
halt the production of atomic and hydrogen weapons, carry 
out further reductions of the armed forces of the five powers, 
and make cuts in the armed forces of other countries within 
limits to be fixed by the World Disarmament Conference. 
The ban on the use of atomic, hydrogen, and other types 
of weapons of mass destruction would become effective as 
soon as armed forces and armaments had been reduced 
by 75 per cent of the cuts envisaged in the convention. 
The removal of these arms from national arsenals and their 
destruction, and the reduction of armed forces and conven- 
tional arms by the remaining 25 per cent, would begin simul- 
taneously. As a result, the armed forces of the USSR, the 
USA, and China would be reduced to 1-1.5 million men, and 
of France and Britain to 650,000 men each. Both processes 
would be completed in 1957. 

The question of international control would be settled in 
close relation with these measures to reduce international 
tension and build up trust. At the first stage this would 
include the establishment of control posts in major ports, 
at railway junctions, on highways, and at airfields to look 
out for any dangerous concentration of troops. The control 
body would be empowered to require of states the necessary 
information concerning steps to reduce arms and armed 
forces. At the second stage of measures to reduce armaments 
and to prohibit nuclear weapons, the functions of the inter- 
national control body would be considerably extended, and 
it would be authorised to conduct inspection on a permanent 
footing. The inspectors would be assured unhampered access 
to all supervised facilities. The Soviet proposals thus created 
a good basis for concluding an agreement. 

The subsequent course of the disarmament discussions, 
however, was again characterised by a departure of the 
Western powers even from their own drafts that the USSR 
had declared suitable as a basis for discussion. On Septem- 
ber 6, 1955 the US representative in the Sub-Committee 
of the Disarmament Commission said that the United States 
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was making a reservation regarding all the positions it had 
earlier formulated in the Sub-Committee and in the UN in 
general. Following this, at a conference of the foreign min- 
isters of the four powers in Geneva, Britain altered the orig- 
inal wording of her proposals and suggested that the solu- 
tion on the disarmament problem should begin with a reduc- 
tion of conventional armaments unrelated to a ban on 
nuclear weapons. 

The USSR agreed to the British proposal, wishing to assure 
the success of the disarmament negotiations. In compliance 
with the wishes of the Western powers, on March 27, 1956 
the Soviet government submitted to the Sub-Committee a plan 
for reducing conventional arms and armed forces. It provided 
for such a reduction within 1956-1958 to the levels proposed 
by the Western powers. But this time again the Western 
powers declined to carry out measures to implement their. 
own proposals. Contrary to their own earlier positions, they 
began pointing out that the question of reducing conven- 
tional arms could not be examined without solving the prob- 
lem of nuclear weapons. In a statement on May 14, 1956 
the Soviet government drew the attention of the world public 
‘to the fact that the Western powers were to blame for yet 
another vicious circle, which prevented progress towards either 
outlawing atomic weapons, or reducing conventional arms and 
armed forces. On January 14, 1957, the head of the Soviet 
delegation, Vassily Kuznetsov, told the Political Committee 
of the General Assembly in this connection that when the 
Western powers had proposed that the armed forces of the 
USSR, the USA, and China be reduced to 1-1.5 million men 
each, and those of France and the United Kingdom to 
650,000 men each, the Soviet Union had agreed. The Western 
powers had, however, then put forward new proposals: to 
fix the ceilings for the USSR, the USA, and China at 2.5 
million men each, and for Britain and France at 750,000 men 
each. The USSR had accepted these proposals too, but the 
Western powers had gone back on their own proposals 
again. The USSR, Vassily Kuznetsov pointed out, had accepted 
the Western proposal that the total prohibition of nuclear 
weapons should become effective when 75 per cent of the 
agreed reductions of conventional armaments had been 
carried out. But these proposals too had immediately after- 
wards been dropped by the Western powers. The champions 
of the armaments race, Vassily Kuznetsov concluded, wanted 
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states to be drawn into endless dispute so as to delay a 
solution of the disarmament problem.* 

Many years later prominent Western statesmen acknowl- 
edged that the disarmament talks based on the French- 
British plan had failed owing to the unwillingness of the 
Western powers to agree to such disarmament, since they 
had decided on the rearmament of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Such an admission was made, specifically, by the 
former French representative at the disarmament negotiations, 
Jules Moch.** 

The world public, meanwhile, continued to follow the course 
of the disarmament talks closely and was voicing surprise that 
the Western powers had withdrawn their own earlier proposals. 
In these circumstances the USA decided to come forward 
with new disarmament plans and included in them terms 
obviously unacceptable to the other side. At the Geneva 
summit conference of the four powers President Eisenhower 
proposed what came to be known as the “open skies” plan, 
which envisaged aerial photography of the territories of the 
USA and the USSR, including all areas with military installa- 
tions. Such proposals were also put forward by the USA 
at the Geneva meeting of heads of government and later 
in the Sub-Committee of the UN Disarmament Commission. 

The purpose of the American proposals was obvious. 
Aerial photographs of Soviet military and military-industrial 
installations would enable the USA, in the event of war, 
to strike at them from its military bases girdling the terri- 
tory of the USSR. On the other hand, the USSR, having no 
such bases close to the territory of the USA, would be 
at a disadvantage even if it did have aerial photographs 
with US military objectives designated on them. Moreover, 
the “open skies" plan did not provide for aerial inspection 
of the countries of Western Europe, where numerous US 
air bases were situated. ® 

Nevertheless, the Soviet government, wishing to facilitate 
the success of the disarmament negotiations, found it possible 
to go a long way towards meeting the US proposals for 


* United Nations. Official Records of the General Assembly, Eleventh Session, 
First Committee. Summary Records of Meetings 12 Nov. 1956-28 Feb. 1957, New 
York, 1956-1957, pp. 43-44. 

** ABC-Woaffen. Abriistung und Verantwortung der Wissenschaftler, Berlin, 1972, 
S. 140. 
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arms control and inspection. When it proposed its programme 
for reducing armed forces at the 11th session of the UN 
General Assembly, the Soviet government at the same time 
expressed its readiness to consider the question of using 
aerial photography in the areas where the main armed forces 
of the North Atlantic bloc and Warsaw Treaty member coun- 
tries were deployed in Europe to a depth of up to 800 
kilometres to the east and west of the demarcation line 
between these forces, subject to the consent of the states 
concerned. 

In his message of reply at the beginning of January 1957, 
President Eisenhower stated: “I take hope from your apparent 
willingness to consider aerial inspection as a positive factor 
in the problem of armaments”. Still, President Eisenhower 
added that the USA was dissatisfied that the USSR had not 
agreed to aerial inspection at the centres of military might. 
Such an attitude on the part of the USA led several Western 
periodicals to point out with dismay that this meant missing 
a chance to reach a mutually acceptable disarmament 
agreement. The British New Statesman and Nation, commenting 
on Eisenhower's proposals in January 1957, said it was most 
disappointing that America had refused to agree to the 
latest proposals for the limited application of “open skies”. 

The “open skies” plan, like several other disarmament 
projects proposed by the Western powers in the fifties, clearly 
betrayed a tendency to substitute for the disarmament prob- 
fem the problem of arms control. This was consistently noted 
by the Soviet government in its statements. “Without agreement 
on the reduction of armaments,” the Soviet representative 
in the First Committee of the UN General Assembly rightly 
pointed out on January 25, 1957, “the control organ can do 
exactly nothing, for it is the states which must disarm, and 
not the control organ”.** “Control without disarmament means 
intelligence, espionage, to which no government concerned 
about ensuring its people's security interests can agree,” 
the Soviet government stated in a note on June 27, 
1960. 


* Letter from President Eisenhower to the Soviet Premier, December 31, 
1956, in Documents on Disarmament 1945-1959, Washington, 1960, p. 730. 

** United Nations. Offidal Records of the General Assembly, Eleventh Session, 
First Committee, Summary Records of Meetings. 12 Nov. 1956-28 Feb. 1957, New 
Yor’ 1956-1957, p. 83. 
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This Soviet stand is quite often misrepresented: in the 
West. For example, William Kintner, a special assistant to 
President Eisenhower, claimed that “the Soviets were, for a 
number of years, suspicious on the notion of arms control. 
Since 1962, however, they have begun to show a mild in- 
terest in the conclusion of partial measures @hich would 
fall under the heading of arms control".* In actual fact, 
the USSR repeatedly agreed to the most comprehensive 
forms of control provided they be accompanied by effective 
disarmament steps. 

As for the disarmament control proposals put forward by 
the US State Department in the latter half of the fifties, 
they were motivated by the desire to secure one-sided ad- 
vantages for the United States. This became especially clear 
when John Foster Dulles, on behalf of the USA, Britain, 
France, and Canada, submitted proposals to the Sub-Committee 
of the UN Disarmament Commission on August 2, 1957, for 
aerial and ground inspection. He proposed establishing an 
inspection zone to embrace the USA, including Alaska and 
the Aleutian Islands, Canada, and the entire territory of the 
USSR. If this was unacceptable, it was proposed to establish 
an “Arctic zone’, consisting of the territories inside the Arctic 
Circle, and a “Far Eastern zone”. If the USSR accepted one 
of these proposals, it was proposed to set up a “European 
zone”. But the extremely important US bomber bases in 
Iceland and North Africa were excluded from the inspection 
zone, 

The proposal for aerial photography made no mention of 
abolishing the American air bases at the approaches to the 
USSR, where there were aircraft capable of carrying nuclear 
weapons. “The fact that these areas are under inspection,” 
Dulles stated in an article, “does not mean that there will 
not be bases there."** 

Several Western periodicals noted that the authors of the 
new American plan displayed no earnest intention to make 
proposals that could be accepted by the other side. “The 
weakness of the Western proposal on the European zone...” 
The Observer pointed out, “is that it does not give Russia 


* Arms Control for the Late Sixties, Ed. by James E. Dougherty and J. F. Lehman, 
Jr., Princeton, Toronto, 1967, p. 32. 
** The Department of State Bulletin, August 26, 1957, p. 348. 


the same security against surprise attack, as it gives the 
West."* 

With the Pentagon nurturing plans of nuclear war, it would 
be impermissible to agree to the establishment of control 
over the armed forces of the Soviet Union and other socia- 
list countries before firm agreement was reached on general 
and complete disarmament. Since both sides possessed a 
big nuclear potential, a pre-emptive strike would have meant 
the bombing not only of administrative, political, and indust- 
rial centres, whose location was well known, but, above all, 
of strategic objectives. 

The Soviet government pointed in a number of documents 
to the clearly unsatisfactory nature of the “open skies” pro- 
posals. In tts memorandum of September 20, 1957 it 
stated: “The Soviet government considers that in the condi- 
tions of distrust and suspicion between the great powers, 
in the conditions of the existing tension in international 
relations, in the conditions of the arms drive and nuclear 
war preparations conducted by the NATO member countries, 
the said proposal is unrealistic and artificial No peace- 
loving state can agree to the aerial photography of its entire 
territory without jeopardising the interests of its security. 
In these circumstances the proposal of the Western powers 
concerning aerial photography can only be regarded as pur- 
suing the aim of gathering intelligence information.”** 

In the years that followed, the United States repeatedly 
put forward the demand for on-site inspection as a precon- 
dition for any disarmament measures. At the beginning of 
the sixties the United States announced that its strategic 
doctrine would be founded on the “counter-force” principle, 
in other words, its strategic offensive weapons would be 
targeted primarily on Soviet missile launching installations. 
Establishing their locatién was the purpose of what was 
called selective zone inspection, which the United States 
wanted to introduce. In the American document on such 
inspection, submitted to the 18 Nation Disarmament Commit- 
tee, it was stated: “The zones to be inspected would be 
selected by procedures which would ensure their selection 
by Parties to the Treaty other than the Party whose terri- 
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tory was to be inspected or any Party associated with it."* 

The reasons for the obvious persistence with which the 
US ruling circles were trying to impose their inspection plans 
on the other side can be understood from the following 
statement by Henry Kissinger: “For one thing, if a counter- 
force strategy is to retain any chance of success, the lo- 
cation of the targets must be known in advance. This is 
particularly true in the case of missiles, which cannot search 
for their objectives.”** 

The idea of making specific disarmament measures con- 
ditional upon securing one-sided advantages was also typi- 
cal of the approach of the Western powers to several other 
aspects of disarmament, including the problem posed by 
the development of intercontinental ballistic missiles. The USA, 
on learning of the Soviet Union's advances in developing 
such missiles, hastened to put forward proposals that would 
have enabled it to retain all the advantages inherent in its 
powerful strategic bomber force based at the approaches 
to the USSR. On January 12, 1957 the USA submitted a 
proposal to the 11th session of the UN General Assembly 
that, as a first step towards disarmament, called for experi- 
ments with “intercontinental flying facilities” to be subject 
to international inspection. 

In pursuance of the American proposal, the USA, Britain, 
France, and Canada on August 29, 1957 submitted to the 
Disarmament Committee a proposal for co-operating without 
delay in establishing a “technical committee to study an 
inspection system for the launching of objects through outer 
space”.*** 

By putting forward such proposals, the USA and the other 
’ Western powers sought to prevent the USSR from including 
intercontinental missiles in its arsenal. At the same time these 
proposals offered the Soviet Union no guarantees of security 
if the new weapons were given up. 

In the Soviet statement of March 15, 1958, on prohibi- 
ting the use of outer space for military purposes, it was 
pointed out that the United States, while proposing that 
intercontinental ballistic missiles be banned, at the same 
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time based all its military plans on using atom and hydrogen 
bombs in short-range and medium-range missiles, which it 
already had, and was making feverish efforts to perfect 
existing types of missiles and develop new ones. The US 
proposals also glossed over the question of abolishing the 
American military bases on foreign territories, intended for 
launching missiles in the US arsenal and for deploying Amer- 
ican bombers. “Are atom and hydrogen bombs dropped from 
aircraft flying from the American military bases situated in, 
say, Europe or North Africa less dangerous to people than 
bombs carried by intercontinental missiles? Of course, not,” 
it was said in the statement.* 

With the purpose of finding such a solution to the problem 
that would equally assure the security of the USSR and 
other countries as well as the USA, the Soviet Union pro- 
posed concluding an international agreement that would 
incorporate, along with a ban on the use of outer space 
for military purposes, the abolition of foreign military bases 
on the territories of other states, first and foremost in Europe, 
in the Middle East, and in North Africa. It was also proposed 
to set up a special UN agency for international co-operation 
in the exploration of outer space. 

Because the USA, however, pinned great hopes on its 
air bases on foreign territory, it turned down the Soviet 
proposal, which provided a possibility of avoiding a race 
in producing intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

This approach to the matter of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles was not the only example of how brazenly the 
Western powers were demonstrating their desire to establish 
control over a type of weapons in which, in. their opinion, 
their potential adversary had a superiority, while at the same - 
time completely glossing over the question of controlling the 
types of arms in which the superiority was on their side. 
In January 1957, the British representative in the First Commit- 
tee of the UN General Assembly proposed instituting centrol ' 
over long-range submarines. This was of considerable interest 
not only to Britain, which had aircraft-carriers in its navy, 
but also to the USA, which was pushing ahead in building 
aircraft-carriers capable of carrying bombers armed with 
nuclear bombs. It is noteworthy that once London decided 
to start building four nuclear-propelled submarines armed 
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with Polaris missiles and Washington decided to build a 
fleet of 41 such submarines, likewise armed with Polaris mis- 
siles, neither Britain nor the United States ever again recalled 
the British proposal. The attempts to derive one-sided advan- 
tages from the arms control problem were obvious. 

A more realistic proposal than that of the USA for banning 
intercontinental missiles only was made by the French repre- 
sentative, Jules Moch. In his speech before the First Committee 
on October 22, 1959 he said: “The highest priority should 
be given to measures prohibiting the development, the manu- 
facture and the stockpiling of all vehicles for the delivery 
of nuclear devices: satellites, rockets, supersonic or long- 
range aircraft, ocean-going submarines, aircraft carriers, 
launching pads, etc.”* 

The Soviet Union, wishing to promote concrete disarmament 
measures, announced its readiness to have all means of 
delivering nuclear weapons to their targets, including inter- 
cantinental ballistic missiles, prohibited and destroyed at the 
very first stage of disarmament, with the institution of appro- 
priate international control. Bases on foreign territories should 
be abolished at the same time, and foreign troops withdrawn 
from those territories. The Western powers, however, once 
again shifted their ground and withdrew their proposals. 

The attempts to implement nuclear disarmament plans in 
the fifties failed above all because the West did not want 
to slacken its efforts to achieve a “nuclear superiority”, by 
means of which it counted on attaining the objectives of 
its policy of “rolling back Communism”. Britain’s Air Marshal 
Sir John Slessor stated openly that nuclear disarmament 
“should not even begin” until the countries of Eastern Europe 
were included in the West's sphere of influence.** The same 
idea was expressed in more camouflaged form by John 
Foster Dulles. In a confidential discussion with Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer of the Federal Republic of Germany the 
- US Secretary of State said that a broad disarmament ag- 
reement was out of the question until political problems 
had been solved.*** In a statement of the USA, Britain, France, 
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and Canada on May 5, 1956 it was said that the disarmament 
problem could be solved only after the “reunification of 
Germany”, that is, the absorption of the German Democratic 
Republic by the Federal Republic. This formulation of obviously 


unacceptable conditions as a consequence of the West's 
policy of seeking “nuclear superiority” ruled out any possi- 
bility of agreement on disarmament matters. 


THE PROGRAMME OF GENERAL 
AND COMPLETE DISARMAMENT 


The negotiations on disarmament problems 
throughout nearly 15 years in the postwar period made it 
quite clear that the Soviet government's numerous initiatives 
aimed both at the complete prohibition of nuclear weapons 
and at various measures to reduce conventional armed forces 
were encountering a negative attitude on the part of the 
Western powers. Nor could the USSR fail to notice that 
those powers promptly went back on their own disarmament 
proposals as soon as it became evident that the Soviet 
Union was prepared to comply with them. 

In these conditions the Soviet government came forward 
with an initiative that represented an entirely new approach 
to the problem of removing the menace of nuclear war. 
The USSR put forward a programme for the general and 
complete disarmament of all states. The proposals to this 
effect were made by the Government of the USSR at the 
14th session of the UN General Assembly on September 
18, 1959. In the course of disarmament, under these propo- 
sails, all countries without exception would cease to maintain 
any armed forces except minimal contingents for internal 
security (militia or police forces). The draft provided for the 
abolition of atom and hydrogen bombs, for a halt to their 
further production, and for verification and inspection. 

The programme of general and complete disarmament was 
intended for a four-year period. During the first stage it was 
intended to reduce, under appropriate control, the numerical 
strength of the armed forces of the USSR, the USA, and 
the People's Republic of China to 1.7 million men each, and 
those of Britain and France to 650 thousand men each. 
The armed forces of other states, arms and military equip- 
ment would be scaled down at the same time. During the 
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second stage it was proposed to complete the abolition of 
the remaining armed forces of states and to dismantle all 
military bases on foreign territory. Finally, during the third 
stage all types of nuclear weapons and missiles would be 
destroyed, air force materiel dismantled, war ministries and 
general staffs abolished, and all military training discontinued. 
The measures to achieve general and complete disarmament 
would be supervised by an international control agency. The 
scope of control and inspection would be fixed for each 
stage of the step-by-step disarmament of states. 

The Soviet government accompanied its proposals for gen- 
eral and complete disarmament with a statement that if 
the Western powers were unprepared to accept such disarma- 
ment, the USSR, just as in the past, was ready to reach 
agreement on partial disarmament measures. 

The Soviet programme had considerable advantages over 
the disarmament plans proposed earlier. As the eminent 
Soviet scientist, Dr. Vassily Yemelyanov rightly pointed out, 
“controlling general and complete disarmament is immeasu- 
rably simpler than controlling partial disarmament. This is 
obvious to anyone. Partial disarmament leaves intact some 
measure of arms production; and assessing the quantities of 
arms produced is difficult."** Moreover, even if arms are 
produced in insignificant quantities, the specialist personnel and 
the conditions for quickly resuming the large- “scale production 
of various types of arms remain. 

The Soviet proposals aroused tremendous worldwide in- 
terest. On November 20, 1959 the 14th session of the UN 
General Assembly passed a resolution on general and com- 
plete disarmament. In this resolution it was noted that “the 
question of general and complete disarmament is the most 
important one facing the world today”. The General Assembly 
expressed the hope “that measures leading towards the goal 
of general and complete disarmament under effective inter- 
national control will be worked out in detail and agreed upon 
in the shortest possible time’.** 

The Soviet proposals for general and complete disarma- 
ment were submitted to the UN Disarmament Committee con- 
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sisting of ten nations (the USSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Romania, Bulgaria, the USA, Britain, France, Italy, and Can- 
ada), which started work in Geneva on March 15, 1960. 
On June 2, 1960 the USSR submitted new proposals to the 
Committee, in which it took into account France’s wish that 
disarmament should begin with the abolition, during the first 
stage, of the means of delivering nuclear weapons to their 
targets, even before those weapons were destroyed. The 
Soviet proposals on control were also important. The USSR 
proposed granting the control organisation the right, already 
during the first stage, of carrying out the unhampered inspec- 
tion of all enterprises engaged in manufacturing the means 
of delivering nuclear weapons. The international inspectors 
could start their activities as soon as states began imple- 
menting the disarmament measures. 

The Soviet proposals received the backing not only of 
the socialist but also of a number of Western and non-aligned 
states. The Government of Italy, for one, stated that these 
proposals provided a sound constructive basis for further 
discussion. The proposals on general and complete disarmament, 
introduced by the USSR, were considered by the 15th ses- 
sion of the UN General Assembly. Their text was supplemented 
to take into account the opinions of the USA and Britain 
on the desirability of combining nuclear disarmament measures, 
from the very first stage, with steps to reduce armed forces 
and conventional arms. 

US ruling circles, disturbed by the widespread favourable 
response to the Soviet disarmament proposals, tried to divert 
attention from them. On September 22, 1960 President 
Eisenhower said that “the United States would be willing to 
match the USSR in shutting down major plants producing 
fissionable materials, one by one, under internatiqnal inspec- 
tion and verification’.* The USA also proposed in the UN 
Disarmament Commission that the United States and the 
Soviet Union should each place under international supervision 
30 tons of fissionable materials intended for nuclear weapons. 
It did not, however, state what amount of fissionable mate- 
rials would remain at the disposal of the United States. 
Such a measure would obviously not diminish the threat of 
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nuclear war, since the remaining stocks would undoubtedly 
be sufficiently great. Washington observers considered that 
if the plan to freeze nuclear weapons stockpiles were imple- 
mented immediately, it would give the United States a substan- 
tial advantage over the USSR. 

Although it was clear that the US proposals to halt the 
production of fissionable materials would not solve the nu- 
clear disarmament problem, the United States continued to 
put forward plans of this kind in the years that followed. 
On September 5, 1962 the USSR representative in the 18 
Nation Disarmament Committee laid bare the motivation behind 
the American position: “The United States links the imple- 
mentation of this proposal with the establishment of exten- 
sive control virtually over the entire atomic industry of States 
parties to the disarmament treaty. While leaving nuclear 
weapons intact, the United States wants neither more nor 
less than to place under control uranium mines, plants pro- 
cessing uranium and thorium ores, diffusion plants for the 
separation of uranium isotopes, nuclear reactors and all other 
relevant installations,"* 

The Soviet Union pointed out that if the United States 
agreed to solving — simultaneously with stopping the production 
of fissionable materials — the problem of abolishing the already 
existing stockpiles of nuclear weapons and prohibiting their 
use, the picture would be quite different. But since the USA 
had no intention of accepting this, its proposals were purely 
propagandistic and designed to weaken the impression pro- 
duced by the Soviet programme of general and complete 
disarmament. 

Definite progress in considering the disarmament problem 
was made as a result of the Soviet-American negotiations 
on disarmament in Washington, Moscow, and New York in 
1961, from June to September inclusive. A joint USSR-US 
Statement of Agreed Principles for Disarmament Negotiations 
was framed at these negotiations and later submitted to the 
United Nations. in this document it was stated that the pro- 
gramme of general: and complete disarmament should as- 
sure that states have at their disposal only non-nuclear arms 
and the armed forces needed for maintaining internal order. 
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All nuclear weapons stockpiles and all means of delivering 
weapons of mass destruction would be abolished. Disarmament 
was envisaged in stages in such a way that at no stage 
of the implementation of the treaty would any one state 
or group of states be able to obtain a military advantage 
and all would enjoy security in equal measure. During and 
after the implementation of general and complete disarmament 
there was to be the most thorough control, for which it 
was proposed to establish within the framework of the United 
Nations an international disarmament organisation, consisting 
of all the parties to the agreement. 

The joint Soviet-American document was approved by the 
16th session of the UN General Assembly. In the spirit of 
this document, on March 18, 1962 the Soviet government 
submitted a Draft Treaty on General and Complete Disar- 
mament under Strict International Control to the 18 Nation 
Disarmament Committee. 

The Soviet proposals outlined a concrete programme of 
disarmament over a four-year period. In addition to the 
measures it had proposed earlier for ensuring international 
security during the disarmament process, the USSR now 
proposed that from the very start of the first stage there 
should be a ban on placing in orbit or deploying in outer 
Space any specialised devices capable of carrying weapons 
of mass destruction, and on naval vessels or military aircraft 
capable of carrying nuclear weapons leaving their territorial 
waters or flying outside the boundaries of their national 
territories. Such a measure had the purpose of making it 
much more difficult for one state to attack another with 
nuclear weapons during the process of destroying nuclear 
weapons delivery systems. With the same objectives in view, 
it was proposed to establish a procedure whereby, from the 
moment the process of disarmament began, rockets and 
spacecraft would be launched for peaceful purposes only. 
The Soviet government also proposed that during the very 
first stage of disarmament the states possessing nuclear 
weapons should undertake not to transfer them to other 
states not possessing such weapons, and non-nuclear states 
should refrain from producing or acquiring nuclear weapons. 

Another Soviet proposal provided that, without waiting for 
the completion of the talks on framing the treaty, states 
should implement measures to reduce international tension 
and fortify trust. This would facilitate agreement on general 
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and complete disarmament. The USSR in this connection 
submitted to the 17th session of the UN General Assembly, 
as a special item on the agenda, “The Question of Condem- 
ning Propaganda of Preventive Nuclear War” and a corres- 
ponding draft resolution of the General Assembly. 

As a counterweight to the Soviet programme of general 
and complete disarmament, on April 18, 1962 the USA put 
forward a programme of its own. The document it submit- 
ted, “Outline of Basic Provisions of a Treaty on General 
and Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful World", envisaged 
disarmament in three stages. During the first stage, over 
a three-year period, it was proposed to make a 30 per cent 
cut in various types of arms, including nuclear weapons de- 
livery systems. During the second stage, likewise of three- 
year duration, the USA proposed reducing arms by another 
50 per cent of the total amount remaining at the end of 
the first stage. The rest of the reduction was to take place 
during the third period, whose duration was not specified. 

As for nuclear weapons, it was stipulated in the American 
draft that during the first stage states would have to pro- 
vide full information about the location and production capac- 
ity of all enterprises capable of producing or processing 
nuclear materials. Nuclear weapons would be reduced only 
during the second stage. Their abolition would be achieved, 
under the American proposal, only during the third stage. 

The general and complete disarmament outline proposed 
by the USA reflected Washington's familiar strategy of avoiding 
a practical solution of the problem by putting forward demands 
obviously unacceptable to the other side. The idea in this 
case was not to destroy the stockpiles of nuclear weapons, 
but to gain information about the atomic industry of the USSR. 

Furthermore, a 30 per cent cut of nuclear weapons stock- 
piles during the first stage would leave the nuclear powers 
in possession of enormous numbers of nuclear warheads, 
quite sufficient for a powerful strike at the targets that would 
have become known to the Pentagon. 

What struck the eye in the American proposal was the 
fact that, while proposing, during the first stage, a reduction 
in the means of delivery of nuclear weapons, intercontinental 
missiles included, the United States at the same time inten- 
ded to keep its military bases, from which nuclear strikes 
could be effected. Bases would be abolished only during 
the second and third stages. If disarmament were to begin 
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according to the American plan, the United States would 
thus secure important strategic advantages at once. 

In the course of the debate on the two draft treaties 
on general and complete disarmament, the Soviet side con- 
sistently pointed out how unfounded were the claims of the 
Western powers that the Soviet plan, which provided for the 
simultaneous abolition of the means of delivering nuclear 
weapons and a withdrawal of forces from foreign territories, 
would be damaging to Western security. The USA argued, in 
particular, that if it withdrew its forces from the territory 
of Western Europe, it would require much time to bring 
them back, whereas the USSR could move in its army units 
from the interior of the country in no time. The debate on 
this issue was highly indicative, since similar arguments were 
used by Western propaganda not only in the sixties, but 
also in the first half of the seventies. 

At a meeting of the 18 Nation Committee on August 24, 
1962 the Soviet representative clearly demonstrated the advan- 
tages of the Soviet disarmament plan. If, during the first 
stage, the forces of the USSR and the USA were withdrawn 
to their national territories and the delivery vehicles — sub- 
marines, bomber aircraft, and powerful surface vessels — were 
abolished, both sides would be in a completely equal posi- 
tion with respect to moving troops into Europe from their 
hinterlands. In these conditions the adoption of the proposal 
to abolish the delivery vehicles during the first stage of 
disarmament would in no way place the United States and 
the other Western powers at a disadvantage. Nevertheless, 
they continued to oppose these proposals. 

At the 17th session of the UN General Assembly, the 
Soviet Union, taking into account statements by US represen- 
tatives about the need to retain the “nuclear umbrella” for 
a certain time to guarantee security, agreed that the USSR 
and the USA would, as an exception, retain for a specified 
time a strictly limited, agreed number of intercontinental 
missiles, and anti-ballistic and anti-aircraft missiles of the 
surface-to-air type. 

On November 21, 1962 the 17th session of the UN General 
Assembly once again urged that a treaty on general and 
complete disarmament be concluded in a spirit of construc- 
tive compromise at an early date. Such a compromise, however, 
could not be achieved. The United States continued to insist 
on the draft treaty that it had introduced on April 18, 1962, 
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which did not satisfy the principle of the equal security of 
the parties. The Western side was unprepared to compromise 
and to reach agreement on general and complete disarmament 
because it continued to bank on the policy of “nuclear supe- 
riority”. It was at the beginning of the sixties that the United 
States launched huge programmes of building up both its 
conventional and nuclear weapons arsenals. These programmes 
provided for considerably strengthening the US armed forces 
in Europe and supplying them with thousands of nuclear 
warheads. A big build-up of tactical nuclear weapons was 
launched. Indeed, in December 1963 the US Secretary. of 
Defense, Robert S. McNamara, reported that the number 
of tactical nuclear warheads had been increased ninefold 
compared with the previous year. At the same time a fleet 
of nuclear-propelled submarines and the system of Minuteman 
intercontinental ballistic missiles were in the making. In these 
conditions disarmament quite naturally appeared inexpedient 
to the West. Nevertheless, the Soviet proposals on general 
and complete disarmament helped to improve the interna- 
tional climate, and played an important part in cutting the 
ground from under the feet of the cold war champions. They 
showed the sincerity of the Soviet Union's desire to work 
for mutually acceptable decisions, based on the principles 
of taking into account mutual security and not seeking any 
unilateral advantages. 

As a result of the efforts of the socialist and non-aligned 
countries, on November 24, 1961 the 16th session of the 
UN General Assembly adopted a Declaration on the Prohi- 
bition of the Use of Nuclear and Thermanuclear Weapons. 
In the Declaration it was stated: “..Any state using nuclear 
and thermonuclear weapons is to be considered as violating 
the Charter of the United Nations, as acting contrary to the 
laws of humanity and as committing a crime against mankind 
and civilisation."* The USA and the 19 other member coun- 
tries of military blocs that opposed the resolution were out- 
voted. The adoption of this resolution, banning the use of 
nuclear weapons, gave solid moral backing to the peace- 
loving states that had long been working to prevent the use 
of nuclear energy for military purposes. 
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In pursuance of this Declaration, on March 10, 1962 the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, Andrei Gromyko, sent the UN Acting 
Secretary-General U Thant a letter, expressing his support 
for calling an international conference to sign a convention 
on prohibiting the use of nuclear weapons, as envisaged in 
the Assembly's resolution of November 24, 1961. The rejection 
of such a conference by the USA and Britain once again 
showed them up in an unfavourable light as supporters of 
a continued nuclear arms race. 

A number of measures designed to reduce the danger of 
nuclear war involved steps to avert the possibility of such 
a war breaking out by chance. By the end of the fifties 
and the beginning of the sixties this had become a real 
threat due to the extensive spread of nuclear weapons in 
the US armed forces. Significantly, the American literature 
of the time included many works about a future nuclear 
war, their plots often sounding quite realistic. For example, 
in 1959 the American magazine Dissent carried an article called 
“Abraham '59-—A Nuclear Fantasy”, describing a _ situation 
where, as a result of a mechanical failure, a squadron of 
the Strategic Air Command, armed with nuclear bombs, streaks 
off for Moscow without presidential orders to drop its nu- 
clear cargo on that city. Because the squadron is beyond 
recall, the US President orders American nuclear bombers 
to bomb New York so as to convince the Soviet government 
that the ‘strike at Moscow is accidental and thus save the 
rest of US territory from a devastating retaliatory strike. 

There were calls in the American press that every possible 
step should be taken to rule out any possibility of war 
breaking out accidentally. On the orders of President John 
F. Kennedy, and, later, of President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
work began on a complicated system of fail-safe measures 
against any unauthorised use of nuclear weapons (electronic 
locks, means to authenticate orders for the use of nuclear 
weapons, procedures for bringing them into use, etc.). Mount- 
ing apprehensions inside the US Administration that some 
of the more warlike representatives of the Pentagon might 
confront the country with a fait accompli— the use of nuclear 
weapons without top-level government authorisation — prompt- 
ed the Kennedy Administration to propose to the Soviet 
government in March 1963 that a direct communications 
link be established between Moscow and Washington. This 
proposal was accepted by the USSR, and on June 20, 1963 
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the Soviet-American Memorandum of Understanding to this 
effect was signed in Geneva. 

The establishment of this “hot line” between Moscow and 
Washington has considerably facilitated, in technical terms, 
the exchange of views between the heads of the two govern- 
ments during periods of international tension and has con- 
siderably promoted better understanding between them. 

The Soviet government took a number of practical steps 
that played an important role in strengthening peace and 
once again demonstrated its readiness to disarm and halt 
the arms race. In 1955, 1956, and 1958 the Soviet Armed 
Forces were reduced by 2,140,000 men. In 1960 it was 
decided to reduce the Soviet Armed Forces by another 
1,200,000 men. These reductions shattered the Western pro- 
paganda argument that the West should not agree to nuclear 
disarmament because the USSR was supposedly building up 
its conventional armed forces at the approaches to Western 
Europe. 

No small efforts were made in the ruling circles of the 
Western powers ~ above all, in Western Germany — to belittle 
the significance of the steps taken by the Soviet government. 
Chancellor Adenauer said of the Soviet government's deci- 
sion to reduce its armed forces: “The military significance 
of this measure was, in my opinion, minimal, not to say 
equal to nil."* 

Contrary to this absolutely illogical assertion, the public 
in Europe and over the world saw the Soviet reductions 
in armed forces as an important contribution to peace. In 
many countries there were mounting demands to step up 
the struggle against the nuclear war threat. In the van of 
this struggle were the communist parties. “The forces of 
peace and democracy now have no task more pressing than 
that of protecting humanity from a worldwide nuclear catas- 
trophe. The unprecedented destructive power of contemporary 
means of warfare makes it imperative that the main efforts 
of all the forces opposed to war and working for peace be 
concentrated on preventing war,"** it was said in the Statement 
of the Moscow Meeting of Representatives of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties in November 1960. Efforts to prevent 
a nuclear holocaust and to bring about nuclear disarmament 
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were assuming diverse forms and received the backing of 
an ever greater number of states. 

The proposals to abolish foreign military bases in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America also served the aims of preventing 
war. These vitally important proposals received the backing 
of the Summit Conference of Independent African and Ma- 
lagasy States, held in Addis Ababa in May 1963. The same 
call came from the Second Conference of Non-Aligned States, 
held in Cairo in October 1964. 

At the 21st session of the UN General Assembly, the 
Soviet government suggested an urgent discussion “On the 
Elimination of Foreign Military Bases in the Countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America". This Soviet initiative was 
aimed at promoting the implementation of the decision of 
the 20th session, which had called on all the colonial powers 
to abolish the military bases.in their colonies and to refrain 
from establishing new bases there. 

The UN debate on American military bases, many of which 
were intended for use under nuclear strategy plans, stimu- 
lated the struggle of the peoples in the countries where 
those bases were situated for their abolition. As a result 
the USA was compelled to liquidate its bases in Morocco, 
Libya, Pakistan, and in other countries. Realising the danger 
inherent in the existence of American military bases on 
French territory, in 1966 the French government decided 
to withdraw from the NATO military structure and to dismantle 
such bases on its territory. Nevertheless, the USA still re- 
tained a large number of military bases in various parts of 
the world, and the problems posed by their existence retained 
their significance. 

The governments of the USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries, backed by ever larger sections of the world public, 
continued to seek effective means of reducing international 
tension and envigorating the struggle of states to strengthen 
peace and international security. New initiatives were needed 
to enhance international confidence and thereby clear the 
way to achieving agreement on the fundamental issue of 
general and complete disarmament. 


Chapter Two DISENGAGEMENT 
AND NUCLEAR-FREE 
ZONE PROJECTS 


EAST-WEST 
DISENGAGEMENT PLANS 


Certain differences in the approach of indi- 
vidual NATO member states to European security problems 
have more than once prompted some of them to put forward 
plans for military detente differing from the principles agreed 
upon by the NATO leaders. However, under pressure from the 
more warlike circles in the North Atlantic bloc, such plans 
would be withdrawn as soon as the USSR and other soct- 
alist states evinced an interest in them. Such was, for example, 
the fate of the idea of “disengagement”, that is, of establi- 
shing a “neutral belt” between the military alignments of 
the NATO and the socialist countries, an idea widely dis- 
cussed in the mid-fifties in US and West European political 
quarters. 

In December 1954 a NATO Council meeting called for arming 
the NATO forces with nuclear weapons, and in May 1955 
NATO was officially joined by the Federal Republic of Germany, 
where calls for possession of nuclear arms were becoming 
more and more insistent. Such developments were bound 
to disturb many of West Germany’s partners, who realised 
that a nuclear war, should it be provoked by militarist circles, 
would have disastrous consequences for the European coun- 
tries. That was why a number of political leaders in Western 
Europe, especially in Britain, came forward with plans for 
the disengagement of the armed forces of the two military 
blocs. 

Another reason for the emergence of such plans was 
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London's belief that by means of the forces thus made 
available British imperialism would be able to retain its most 
important footholds in Asia and Africa. 

Such considerations were reflected in the proposals made 
by the British Prime Minister at the opening of the Geneva 
Conference of the Heads of Government of the USSR, the 
United States, Great Britain, and France on July 18, 1955. 

On October 31 of that year the Soviet government an- 
nounced its readiness to comply with the British project and 
proposed reaching agreement on having the arms inspection 
zone in Europe cover the territories of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, the German Democratic Republic, and all or 
several of their neighbours. The agreements to this effect 
should set maximum limits for the military forces of the 
USA, the USSR, Great Britain, and France deployed on the 
territories of other states in that zone. There should also 
be agreement on undertakings concerning arms limitation and 
control. The USSR agreed with the pian for joint troop and 
armament inspection of the signatory states. 

The British plan was discussed at a meeting of the Poli- 
tical Consultative Committee of the Warsaw Treaty Organi- 
sation, held on January 27-28, 1956. The participants in the 
meeting proposed, in a joint declaration, to establish a special 
zone in Europe including both parts of Germany. Armaments 
in that zone would be limited and subject to supervision 
and nuclear weapons prohibited. 

The readiness shown by the USSR and other socialist 
countries to begin negotiations on the basis of the British 
plan evoked a highly negative reaction in Bonn. On October 
24, 1955, in a letter to Sir Anthony Eden, Chancellor Ade- 
nauer rejected the British plan out of hand. This was prom- 
pted by apprehensions concerning the fate of the schemes 
nurtured in Bonn at the time for “absorbing” the German 
Democratic Republic. As the Chancellor pointed out, the 
British plan “would be the first serious step towards recog- 
nition of the so-called German Democratic Republic’, since 
it, along with the Federal Germany, would be a party to the 
agreement. He also maintained that the “Eden Plan” would 
result in “discrimination against Germany”, since the regions 
subject to inspection were “exclusively or primarily German”.* 

On encountering obvious displeasure on Bonn’s part, the 


* Konrad Adenauer, Erinnerungen. 1955-1959, Stuttgart, 1967, S. 35. 
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British government did not insist on its proposals. In a letter 
of reply to Adenauer, Eden assured the Chancellor that 
nothing was further from his mind than acting in these 
matters by methods that could damage the achievement of 
their common objectives.* As a result, at the Geneva Foreign 
Ministers Conference, which began on October 27, 1955, the 
Western powers introduced a new disengagement project, 
which now dealt with a “reunited Germany”. This was a big 
step backwards compared with Britain's proposals at the 
Geneva Conference of the Heads of Government, since the 
term “reunited Germany” implied nothing short of the “absorp- 
tion” of the German Democratic Republic by the Federal 
Republic. 

Many of the ideas contained in the Eden Plan were later 
elaborated by the Labour opposition leader Hugh Gaitskell. 
He proposed considering the setting up of a neutral zone 
that would cover the German Democratic Republic, the Fede- 
ral Republic of Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
The plan also envisaged the withdrawal of foreign military 
forces from the two German states, control over conventional 
national armed forces and nuclear weapons, the reunification 
of Germany, and the’ signing of a security pact whereby 
national frontiers would be guaranteed both by the states 
signatory to the pact and by the great powers. 

Gaitskell stressed the point that his plan implied no sus- 
pension of the North Atlantic Treaty or withdrawal of Amer-, 
ican forces from Europe. However, this plan too envisaged 
establishing the border of a “united Germany” along the 
Oder-Neisse line, that is, it implied the “absorption” of the 
German Democratic Republic by West Germany. This latter 
condition was obviously unacceptable to the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, a sovereign German state, and to all the 
other socialist countries. 

Some of Gaitskell’s other ideas, however, could serve as 
a basis for discussion and were supported by certain other 
influential figures. In March 1957 Marshal of the Royal Air 
Force Sir John Slessor voiced the opinion that “the time 
has surely come to work towards a policy of the neutral 
cordon sanitaire between Russia and NATO”.** 

Disengagement proposals also met with some measure of 
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understanding in certain US political circles, which feared 
that the deployment of the nuclear forces of the two antag- 
onistic military alignments in direct proximity to each other 
could plunge the USA into a global war with the USSR, with 
all the consequences that it would entail. At the end of 
1956 and the beginning of 1957 the idea of a neutral zone 
in Europe was supported by the Chairman of the Senate 
Disarmament Subcommittee, Hubert Humphrey, and several 
other prominent senators. 

Senator Humphrey, for one, recommended concluding an 
agreement on a European settlement, and the withdrawal of 
American forces from West Germany, and of Soviet forces 
from the territories of the German Democratic Republic and 
Poland. 

Some senators, however, openly linked disengagement 
with plans for abolishing the socialist system in the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. For example, the Senate Republican 
leader, Senator William F. Knowland, called for the establish- 
ment of a neutral belt consisting of Austria, Finland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, a reunited Germany, and the countries of Eastern 
Europe. These countries should withdraw from NATO or the 
Warsaw Pact respectively, and the capitalist system should, 
in the Senator’s opinion, be re-established in them.* 

The main opponent of any disengagement plans was Fed- ° 
eral Germany. The Bonn ruling circles emphasised in every 
possible way that in the first place, the Federal Republic of 
Germany was opposed to any disengagement along its fron- 
tier with the German Democratic Republic because this would 
imply some measure of recognition of the statehood of the 
German Democratic Republic, and, in the second place, that 
Western Germany wanted no cuts in the foreign troops on 
her territory, let alone their withdrawal. 

At the same time the Adenauer government persistently 
sought a formal renunciation of the Eden and Gaitskell plans 
by Britain. This was stated to the Prime Minister, Harold 
Macmillan and the Foreign Secretary, Selwyn Lloyd, during 
their visit to Bonn on May 7-8, 1957. On May 11 the offi- 
cial Bulletin (Presse und Informationsamt der Bundesregierung) and 
the British Embassy's Londoner Diplomatische Korrespondent 
stated, in connection with the May 9 press conference, at 
which Macmillan and Lloyd had spoken that the Eden pro- 
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posals of June 18, 1955, and July 22, 1955, for a zonal 
inspection system had been invalidated by the course of 
events. 

On May 10, 1957, the New York Herald Tribune printed an 
article by the well-known American columnist, Marguerite 
Higgins, in which she said: “This country for the first time 
considers proposing a demilitarised zone in Europe accompa- 
nied by a reciprocal withdrawal of Russian and American 
troops, top officials report.”* 

This report was undoubtedly instigated in circles opposed 
to disengagement so as to provide the State Department 
with a pretext for officially dispelling Chancellor Adenauer's 
apprehensions about the American Administration's intentions. 
Indeed, the US Ambassador in Bonn promptly sent a state- 
ment to the West German Foreign Ministry saying that 
Marguerite Higgins’ assertions were pure conjecture and that 
proposals of such a nature should first of all be discussed 
within the framework of NATO. 

At the same time American and British ruling circles decid- 
ed on officially renouncing the proposals made by Eden at 
the 1955 Geneva Conference. On May 13, 1957, the British 
Foreign Secretary, Selwyn Lloyd, told the House of Commons: 
“There is no Eden plan for a neutral zone in Europe. It is 
alleged that Sir Anthony Eden supported the idea of a demi- 
litarised zone on either side of the present dividing line in 
Germany. That is untrue.”** 

The following day John Foster Dulles, for his part, said 
that the United States disagreed with the Eden Plan, which 
envisaged a frozen armaments zone. The Secretary of State 
pointed out that the only thing that the USA could agree 
to do was to consider the presence of foreign troops in 
East Germany after the reunification of Germany, while NATO 
forces should remain on West German territory. In rejecting 
the Eden Plan, Dulles referred to the complexity of the 
political problems involved and the high population density 
in Europe, which supposedly made inspection and control 
of the numerical strength of the forces in that area very 
difficult.*** 


* New York Herald Tribune, May 11, 1957, p. 2. 
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Many prominent public figures in the USA and Britain, 
however, disagreed with this standpoint. They continued to 
make various proposals to implement the disengagement 
idea and the establishment of a belt dividing the NATO and 
the Warsaw treaty forces. Much interest was aroused by the 
plan put forward by George F. Kennan, a former US Ambas- 
sador to the USSR. On December 20, 1957, in an interview 
broadcast over BBC television, he called not only for the 
withdrawal of all the foreign troops from the territories of 
the two German states, but also for the withdrawal of the 
American forces from Europe. In that case a neutral zone 
could, in Kennan’s opinion, be established in the centre of 
Europe. 

To illustrate the lack of any grounds for the US military 
presence in West European countries for the ostensible pur- 
pose of countering the threat of their absorption by the 
Soviet Union, he cited, in a subsequent statement, the example 
of Finland. “The Finns," Kennan pointed out, “have existed 
for years in a state of complete vulnerability to Soviet power 
and without the faintest reason to expect that anyone in the 
West would come to their assistance if the Russians put 
real pressure on them. This has not prevented them from 
leading an acceptable national existence and from cultiva- , 
ting institutions and practices wholly different from those 
of the Soviet Union."* 

The Kennan plan appeared too risky not only to West 
German leaders, but also to such authors of disengagement 
plans as Gaitskell and Humphrey. In February 1958, the Labour 
Party leader Gaitskell criticised the Kennan proposal for the 
withdrawal of American and British forces from the continent. 
He agreed to their withdrawal from West Germany only on 
the condition that Soviet troops would be withdrawn from the 
German Democratic Republic, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary.** The Kennan plan was censured by the British 
Conservative government too. On February 19, 1959, the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, Ormsby-Gore told the 
House of Commons: “I would have the most fundamental 
doubts about a policy that involved the prospect... of Ameri- 
can withdrawal from Europe.” Ormsby-Gore added that London 
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was opposed to “means fraught with such tremendous risks".* 
Nevertheless, throughout 1958-1959 disengagement continued 
to be discussed most vigorously. The right wing that stood 
at the head of the British Labour Party formally supported 
the disengagement doctrine, but at the same time continued 
to assure NATO of their loyalty and claimed that US forces 
should remain on the continent. 

At the beginning of 1959 the leadership of the Social- 
Democratic Party in Federal Germany formulated its attitude 
to disengagement plans. One of its leaders, Fritz Erler, speak- 
ing at a press conference in Ottawa on January 14, 1959, 
made proposals that provided for: 

1) the withdrawal of the Soviet forces from the German 
Democratic Republic and Poland, and the “abolition of the 
Soviet military bases in Hungary and Czechoslovakia”; 

2) the unification of Germany on the understanding that 
it would stay out of military alignments; 

3) the withdrawal of the American forces from Western 
Germany, and the limitation of the armed forces and arms 
of Western Germany and the German Democratic Republic, 
and also of Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, and 

4) the removal of atomic and hydrogen weapons from the 
arsenals of the above five states.** 

Typical of this plan—as, for that matter, of other plans 
nurtured in Bonn — was the desire to make the establishment 
of a neutral zone and disengagement conditional upon the 
preliminary “absorption” of the German Democratic Republic 
by Western Germany. This, naturally, ruled out any possibility 
of European security problems being solved in practice. 

Under pressure from the British public, the Macmillan gov- 
ernment deemed it necessary to show some interest in a 
solution of the disarmament problem in Central Europe. 
Accordingly, it put forward proposals that came to be known 
as the “Macmillan Plan". On March 12, 1959 an official 
statement was issued in London to the effect that the Mac- 
millan Plan presupposed freezing arms in Central Europe 
rather than a withdrawal of forces. It was pointed out in the 
statement that it concerned a small zone to be defined on 
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either side of the line dividing the NATO and Warsaw Treaty 
countries.* Any reduction of armed forces in the zone under 
international control was envisaged only at a more distant 
date. 

In March 1959 Macmillan informed first President de Gaulle 
and then Chancellor Adenauer of his plan. 

The British proposals again aroused objections from the 
West German government. On March 13, 1959, the head of 
the Press and Information Department, Felix von Eckardt 
made a statement in which he declared that it was not 
enough to demarcate a “narrow strip in the zone of tension 
extending from Asia to the Atlantic” and suggested that 
military problems be treated “in connection with political 
decisions”.** In other words, Bonn made it quite plain that 
it was opposed to any disengagement plan that did not 
involve a solution of the problem of the two Germanies. 

This position of the Adenauer government subsequently 
hardened. On November 5, 1959, the Federal German Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Heinrich von Brentano, made a government 
statement in which he stressed that the implementation of 
a disengagement plan could undermine the NATO structure 
and bring into question the continued presence of the Amer- 
ican forces on German territory.*** 

Such a position on West Germany's part, naturally, made 
it impossible to conduct any East-West negotiations on disengage- 
ment and on establishing a neutral zone in the centre 
of Europe. After that the British Government displayed no 
further initiatives, having got the message that Bonn was 
categorically opposed to any solution that would place barri- 
ers in the way of its policy of revising the status quo and 
altering the borders established at Potsdam. 

The disengagement plans put forward at the end of the 
fifties by certain political leaders and writers in West European 
countries failed likewise; they were based on the ideas of 
establishing a broader strip dividing the NATO and the War- 
saw Treaty military alignments, and running through virtually 
the whole of Europe and even part of Asia. Such a plan 
was proposed, for example, in February 1958 by the well- 
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known British military historian and writer, B. H. Liddel Hart. 
He suggested establishing an international security belt, which 
would take in the entire geographic area separating the 
USSR and the USA — from Spitzbergen to the Himalays.* 

A similar project was proposed in April 1959 by the former 
French Prime Minister, Pierre Mendés-France. He put forward 
a plan to establish a broad demilitarised belt, which would 
include a number of countries. Under his plan, foreign troops 
would remain in the FRG and the German Democratic Re- 
public, but the zone of their deployment would be shifted 
somewhat to the West.** 

The authors of such projects claimed that they wanted 
to avoid a nuclear confrontation of the two antagonistic 
military alignments, but actually they had other motives, too. 
In particular, they hoped that, following the withdrawal of 
the Scviet forces from East European countries, the Western 
powers would, by economic and ideological subversion, succeed 
in cissociating these countries from the USSR and in re-estab- 
lishing capitalism’ in them. Such schemes were described 
fairly candidly, for instance, by Liddel Hart. 

Nevertheless, on the whole, such projects failed to receive 
the backing of the Western leaders. On November 6, 1961, 
the American Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, declared that 
“disengagement implies the creation of perhaps a vacuum, 
which would not in itself be conducive to stability and 
peace”.*** The negative attitude of the Western powers to the 
idea of disengagement was due to their desire to utilise 
the large stockpiles of tactical nuclear weapons built up on 
the territory of Western Europe in the sixties to bring pres- 
sure to bear on the socialist states. 

The Soviet Union and the other socialist states were pre- 
pared to conduct a dialogue with the West concerning disen- 
gagement plans. It was through no fault of the Soviet Union's, 
but because of the negative attitude of the Western Powers, 
that its proposals for a nuclear-free zone in Europe were 
not followed up. London's withdrawal of its own projects 
indicated that the policies of the NATO countries were domi- 
nated by the idea of ‘rolling back communism” and, specif- 
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ically, by a persistent refusal to recognise the German 
Democratic Republic as an independent state. This attitude 
also became manifest in the course of the discussion in 
the West of the proposals for a nuclear-free zone in the 
centre of Europe, put forward by the socialist states in the 
latter half of the fifties. 


THE PLAN FOR A 
NUCLEAR-FREE ZONE 
IN THE CENTRE OF EUROPE 


Aware that the deployment of nuclear and 
thermonuclear weapons on the territory of West Germany 
could have dangerous consequences for peace in Europe, 
the Soviet government came forward with proposals to estab- 
lish in Europe a zone of arms limitation and inspection. 
In this zone, which was to include the territory of both 
parts of Germany and of neighbouring states, it would be 
forbidden to deploy any types of atomic or hydrogen weapons. 
A denuclearised zone would thereby be established in Central 
Europe. Such proposals were made by the USSR in the 
Sub-Committee of the United Nations Disarmament Commis- 
sion on March 27, 1956 and March 18, 1957. 

The idea of establishing a zone free of nuclear weapons 
in the centre of Europe was presented in detail and com- 
prehensively by the Polish People’s Republic. This project, 
which came to be known as the “Rapacki Plan”, after the 
Polish Foreign Minister who outlined it on the Polish govern- 
ment's instructions, was proposed at the 12th session of 
the General Assembly on October 2, 1957. 

The Polish project set out the principles of a programme 
for a nuclear-free zone in Central Europe: “In the interest 
of Poland's security and of a relaxation of tension in Europe, 
and after consultation with the other parties to the Warsaw 
Treaty, the Government of the Polish People's Republic dec- 
lared that if the two German States should consent to enforce 
the prohibition of the production and stockpiling of nuclear 
weapons in their respective territories, the Polish People’s 
Republic is prepared simultaneously to institute the same 
prohibition in its territory."* The Polish plan received the full 
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support of the government of the USSR, the German Democ- 
ratic Republic, and Czechoslovakia. 

On February 14, 1958, the proposals for a nuclear-free 
zone were expanded in the memorandum addressed by the 
Polish government to the governments of the USSR, the USA, 
Britain, France, Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Re- 
public, the Federal Republic of Germany, Belgium, Denmark, 
and Canada. In this memorandum it was pointed out that 
such a security zone should incorporate the territories of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and the German Democratic Republic. Within this zone there 
should be no production or storage of nuclear weapons, and 
no equipment or installations for servicing them. The use 
of nuclear weapons against this zone should be prohibited. 
France, the USA, Britain, and the USSR should undertake 
to respect the status of the nuclear-free zone, and their 
forces deployed on its territory would have no nuclear weapons. 
An extensive system of ground and aerial inspection posts 
was also envisaged. It was proposed that the control body 
should consist of representatives of NATO, Warsaw Treaty, 
and non-aligned states. 

The Government of the USSR stated, in its reply of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1958 to the Polish memorandum, that the under- 
takings of the Central European states that would make up 
the nuclear-free zone should be paralleled by the undertakings 
of the nuclear powers to respect the status of the zone and 
to regard the territory of the states constituting it as being 
excluded from the sphere of the use of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons, and missiles. 

The plan for a denuclearised zone in the centre of Europe 
met with a widespread response in the European countries. 
The Prime Minister of Sweden, Tage Fridjof Erlander, and the 
Foreign Minister of Norway, Halvard Lange, urged that it be 
adopted as a basis of discussion. The Prime Minister of 
Denmark, Hans Hansen, took the same view.* The former 
French Prime Minister, Mendés-France, expressed the opinion 
that the Western powers should consider to what extent 
they could comply with the Polish project, and what amend- 
ments the West could propose to it. The opinion that the 
Polish plan could serve as a point of departure in discussions 
was also expressed by the Austrian Chancellor, Doctor Julius 
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Raab, in an interview for West German television. He thought 
the plan could be regarded as a first step towards establish- 
ing a European security system transcending its framework.* 
A roughly similar position was adopted by the Belgian go- 
vernment. 

Favourable comment on the Polish plan also appeared in 
many Western periodicals. “Impartial observers will consider, 
for example,” said The Christian Science Monitor, “the plan ad- 
vanced by Polish Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki for the 
creation in Europe of a denuclearized and limited-armaments 
zone as one of the most constructive and basically fair 
proposals formulated in the postwar period.”** 

But the statements of the Western political leaders 
who considered it useful to discuss the Polish project were 
drowned out by the loud chorus of the opponents of this pro- 
ject. The most intense resistence to the Polish plan came 
from Western Germany, where the Adenauer government 
adopted an attitude ruling out any possibility of agreement 
on the basis of the Polish project. 

In a letter addressed to the Soviet government on January 
20, 1958, the Chancellor supported his objections to the plan 
for a nuclear-free -zone in Europe with the argument that 
this was a “minor issue”, while the major problem was one 
of ending the production of nuclear weapons. The West 
German leaders were, however, well aware that the Soviet 
government advocated the complete prohibition of nuclear 
weapons and that the ending of their production would have 
little effect, since some states had by the time built up 
considerable stockpiles of such weapons. Adenauer thus 
sought to replace the problem of establishing a nuclear-free 
zone in Europe, a concrete problem that could easily be 
solved, with a much broader problem on which there was 
little hope the powers could agree at the time. 

In his messages to the Western allies, the Chancellor 
was more outspoken about the reasons for his negative 
attitude to the Polish project: “The establishment of this 
zone,” he wrote, “would be the end of NATO.... It cannot 
be doubted that the implementation of the Rapacki Plan 
would be the first step towards neutralising Germany and, 
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above all, towards recognition of the so-called German Democ- 
ratic Republic.”* 

Statements by West German leaders also cited other 
reasons for rejecting the Polish project. For example, the 
Defence Minister, Franz-Josef Strauss, argued that the imple- 
mentation of the plan would deprive the American forces in 
West Germany of nuclear weapons and would thereby give 
an advantage to the conventional forces of the Soviet Union.** 

A statement in much the same vein was made by the 
West German Foreign Minister, von Brentano, who maintained 
that the adoption of the Polish project would lead to the 
departure of foreign troops from Germany and alter the 
correlation of military forces in Europe in favour of the 
East.*** In opposition to the Polish project Strauss put forward 
a scheme of his own, whereby not only would the denu- 
clearised zone cover all the socialist countries of Eastern 
Europe, but its establishment should be accompanied by the 
institution of control extending “beyond the zone’, in other 
words, to the Armed Forces of the USSR in the Western 
part of the Soviet Union. The armed forces of the United 
States and Britain, however, would not be subject to any 
control. Moreover, Strauss put forward the unrealistic condi- 
tion of “devising a system that would prevent the shelling 
of the zone by nuclear or thermonuclear means".*** Strauss 
proposed that his project be realised along with the solution 
of other problems connected with general disarmament and 
international control. Since the United States and Britain had 
no intention of solving such problems, Strauss’ attitude was 
obviously aimed at torpedoing the plan for establishing a 
nuclear-free zone in Europe. 

Last but certainly not least, Strauss demanded that the 
implementation of his proposals be accompanied by concrete 
steps towards the absorption of the German Democratic 
Republic by Western Germany. This last condition made his 
proposals absolutely unacceptable to the countries of the 
socialist community. 

Meanwhile the West German leaders continued their attacks 
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on the Rapacki Plan. In the spring of 1958 Strauss, while 
in Washington, declared that the Polish plan would weaken 
Europe militarily.* Strauss’s arguments against the Polish plan 
were supported by Chancellor Adenauer. On April 22, 1958, 
he declared in an interview with a BBC correspondent that 
even if a nuclear-free zone were established, the Soviet 
Union could “destroy Western Europe by launching missiles 
across the neutral zone". Asked why Western Germany 
opposed the establishment of a nuclear-free zone in Europe, 
Adenauer maintained that in the event of a conflict involving 
missiles, the radioactive clouds produced by nuclear explosions 
would reach the territory of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
The establishment of such a zone was therefore pointless.** 

The attitude of the West German government to the Ra- 
packi Plan evoked solidarity in Washington. On February 18, 
1958, a State Department spokesman, Lincoln White, said 
the United States could not accept any proposal that would 
perpetuate the partition of Germany. The United States gov- 
ernment made known its official rejection of the plan for 
a nuclear-free zone in a note addressed to the Polish gov- 
ernment on May 4, 1958. This attitude of the United States 
was due largely to pressure from the Pentagon, which at- 
tached exceptional significance to maintaining large stockpiles 
of tactical nuclear weapons on European territory in accor- 
dance with its strategy of “forward frontiers” and “limited 
wars". 

The plans to denuclearise Central Europe were also opposed 
by the government of the other NATO member countries 
supporting the policy of a continued arms drive on the con- 
tinent. In a note to Western Germany on May 19, 1958, 
Britain turned down the Polish proposals. Bonn's other allies 
acted similarly, arguing mainly that a nuclear-free zone would 
hamper the absorption of the German Democratic Republic 
by the Federal Republic of Germany and would conflict with 
the latter's claims to be the sole spokesman for the whole 
of Germany. 

The Polish project likewise met with a distinctly hostile 
reaction among the NATO leadership. General Lauris Norstad, 
the Supreme Allied Commander of the NATO forces, declared 
that any agreement not to deploy nuclear weapons in Central 
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Europe would jeopardise the NATO strategic concept.* A sim- 
ilar attitude was adopted by the NATO Secretary- General 
Paul-Henri Spaak, who described the Polish project as un- 
acceptable because it would, in his opinion, be the end of 
NATO.** 

The Soviet government, however, continued to speak out 
in support of the Polish project. In a memorandum of Sep- 
tember 18, 1958 it stated: “An important step towards re- 
moving the danger of atomic war and easing international 
tension would be the creation in Central Europe of a zone 
free from atomic, hydrogen and missile weapons in accor- 
dance with the proposal of the Polish People’s Republic.” 
The Soviet Union reaffirmed its readiness to assume all the 
necessary undertakings following from the substance of the 
Polish proposals ‘if the Governments of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France do likewise’.*** 

In order to facilitate a mutually acceptable solution of 
the problem, the Government of Poland went a long way 
towards complying with the position of the Western powers 
on matters connected with a denuclearised zone. On Novem- 
ber 4, 1958, Poland proposed a new version of the plan for 
a nuclear-free zone. It linked the denuclearisation of Central 
Europe with the reduction of conventional types of arms 
there. 

The new Polish plan would be implemented in two stages. 
During the first stage, the production of nuclear weapons 
would be banned on the territories of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
the German Democratic Republic, and the Federal! Republic 
of Germany. Armies not yet in possession of nuclear weapons 
would renounce acquiring them or building appropriate facili- 
ties, and this would be accompanied by a freeze of nuclear 
armaments in the proposed zone. During the second stage, 
there would be a reduction of conventional forces and steps 
to assure appropriate control. 

The new version of the Polish project was received with 
approval by a number of Western politicians. When Senator 
Hubert Humphrey visited Poland in 1961, he called the Polish 
plan a constructive proposal. He voiced the belief that it 
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served the efforts to reduce international tensions and de- 
served earnest consideration by all the powers. Nevertheless, 
the Western powers — and, above all, the FRG and the United 
States ~ reacted negatively to a Soviet proposal for negotia- 
tions on the basis of the new Polish project and for dis- 
cussions on establishing a zone in Central Europe free from 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, and missiles. 

On March 28, 1962 wishing to facilitate agreement on the 
plan to establish a nuclear-free zone, the Polish government 
submitted a third version of the plan to the 18 Nation 
Disarmament Committee. The new plan took into account the 
objections of the Western powers to both previous versions. 
It stipulated that at the first stage the stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons and missiles would be frozen, and the establishment 
of new bases within the territory of the zone would be 
prohibited. The deployment of nuclear weapons in the zone 
would be prohibited during the second stage, which also 
provided for reducing conventional forces. In the new Polish 
plan the zone which was to include the Federal Republic 
of Germany, the German Democratic Republic, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, would be open to any European state wish- 
ing to accede. 

Although the new Polish plan complied with the wishes 
of the Western powers, they rejected it again. In a state- 
ment made by the US State Department on April 3, 1962, 
it was said that the plan would seriously upset the balance 
of forces and even jeopardise peace. The State Department 
proposed extending the scope of the plan to the Soviet 
Union. Nothing was said, however, about bringing the US and 
Britain within the scope of the plan. 

Notwithstanding the negative reaction of American diplomats 
and the Adenauer government, the Polish proposals met with 
significant support in the West. The former Secretary-General 
of NATO Spaak, who had become the Foreign Minister of 
Belgium, revised his former position and in May 1963 said 
that “the plan for establishing a nuclear-free zone is a useful 
proposal”.* Consideration of the new Polish project was urged 
by the British Labour Party leader, Harold Wilson. And the 
French representative on the UN Disarmamemt Commission, 
Jules Moch, likewise commented favourably cn the new Pol- 
ish plan. 


* Izvestia, May 16, 1963. 


But since the Western powers continued to evade discuss- 
ing the Polish proposals, in the spring of 1964, the Govern- 
ment of Poland came forward with a memorandum proposing 
a freeze on nuclear and thermonuclear arms on the territory 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Republic, 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. This area could be 
enlarged through the accession of other European states. 
The parties possessing armed forces in the area of the 
proposed arms freeze would undertake not to manufacture 
nuclear or thermonuclear weapons, not to introduce them into 
the area, not to transfer them to other parties in that area 
or receive them from other parties. An appropriate system 
of supervision and safeguards would be implemented on a 
parity basis by mixed commissions composed of represen- 
tatives of Warsaw Treaty and NATO countries. Such commis- 
sions could also include representatives of other states.* 

These Polish proposals evoked interest in the West. The 
British Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord Chalfont, 
urged a renewed study of the problem with a view to ascer- 
taining the constructive potentialities for solving it. On August 
6, 1967, Helmut Schmidt, chairman of the parliamentary 
group of the Social Democratic Party of Germany, called 
for an agreement between the USSR and the USA on freez- 
ing nuclear weapons stockpiles in Central Europe at their 
present level. Such an agreement was to cover the German 
Democratic Republic, the Federal Republic of Germany, Po- 
land, and Czechoslovakia. 

West German ruling circles, however, remained unwilling 
to conclude any agreements that could stand in the way of 
their policy of nuclear arming. In June 1966 opposition to 
the Polish project was voiced by Ludwig Erhard, who had 
succeeded Adenauer as Chancellor, and by several other 
leaders of the CDU/CSU governing coalition. 

This stubborn resistance of the West German ruling circles 
made it impossible to put the proposals for a denuclearised 
zone into practice. Nevertheless, Poland's moves to denu- 
clearise the centre of Europe had substantial impact on 
European relations. They demonstrated with renewed force 
the consistent efforts of the socialist states to banish the 
threat of nuclear war from the European continent and to 
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restrict the nuclear arms race. The rejection of the Polish 
project by the Western powers-—and, above all, by the 
CDU/CSU leadership in West Germany — helped in the long 
run to discredit politically those circles in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany that were banking on “nuclear intimidation” 
in their policy towards the socialist states. On the other 
hand, it facilitated the success of those forces in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany that were advocating a change 
of policy. 


EFFORTS TO REDUCE 
THE DANGER OF A NUCLEAR WAR 


As the nuclear arms race acquired ever 
greater scale and intensity, posing a mounting threat to peace, 
ruling and public circles placed an even greater interest in 
the idea of establishing nuclear-free zones not only in the 
centre of Europe, but also in other parts of Europe and on 
other continents. Proposals to this effect were made repeatedly 
by the Soviet government, which was invariably motivated 
by the desire to give the maximum support to moves aimed 
at averting the threat of nuclear war. 

An important role in strengthening European peace could 
be played by the conversion of the Balkan and Adriatic area 
into a denuclearised zone. In this area, on the territory of 
Turkey and Italy, the American Thor and Jupiter missile- 
launchers were deployed. The Greek government too was 
expressing a desire to accommodate nuclear missile installa- 
tions on its territory. All this directly threatened European 
security and, first and foremost, the security of the Balkan 
nations. 

On June 5, 1959, the Government of Romania proposed 
convening a summit conference of the Balkan states to 
discuss, among other pressing problems, that of establishing 
a zone free of nuclear weapons and missiles in the Bal- 
kans. The idea of a denuclearised zone in the Balkan and 
Adriatic area was supported by President Tito of Yugoslavia. 

In a statement on safeguarding peace and security in 
the Balkan and Adriatic area, issued on June 25, 1959, the 
Soviet government drew the attention of the world public 
to the great significance of establishing such a zone in 
Europe. It was pointed out in the statement that the Soviet 
Union, as a state neighbouring on the Balkan countries and 
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therefore directly interested in the maintenance of peace in the 
Balkans, felt obliged to note that the situation arising in that 
area was a danger to peace. The Soviet government stated: 
“A refusal by the countries in that area to accommodate 
nuclear or rocket bases on their territories would accord 
with the vital interests of the peoples of those countries 
and would be a major contribution to European security, 
and to the conversion of the Balkan and Adriatic area into 
a zone of tranquility and peace.” 

The proposals for such a zone put forward by the USSR, 
Bulgaria, Romania, and Yugoslavia, and supported by other 
socialist countries in Europe, were, however, turned down by 
the Western powers. The United States made it known on 
July 11, 1959, and Britain, on July 13. The governments of 
Italy, Greece, and Turkey sided with them. 

In the years that followed, the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist states turned to these proposals again. For example, 
Party and government delegations of the USSR and Bulgaria 
said in a joint statement on May 19, 1962, that the con- 
version of the Balkan Peninsula into a zone free of nuclear 
and missile weapons would help to normalise the political 
situation in the area, and would accord with the wishes and 
aspirations of the Balkan peoples. In June 1962, in the 
communique on the sojourn of a Soviet Communist Party 
and government delegation in Romania, the governments of 
the Soviet Union and Romania stated that they would con- 
tinue to work for the conversion of the Balkan and Adriatic 
area into a zone of peace and peaceful co-operation. The 
communique drew attention to the fact that the governments 
of Greece and Turkey had made their territory available for 
foreign military bases with nuclear weapons and missiles, 
and that this jeopardised peace and security in the Balkans. 
In the joint Soviet-Yugoslav communique issued on October 3, 
1962, in connection with Leonid Brezhnev's visit to Yugoslavia, 
it was pointed out that both sides, supporting as they did 
the speediest possible halting of the arms race, which threat- 
ened the security of the nations, backed “the establishment 
of nuclear-free zones in Central Europe, in the Balkans, in 
Africa, and in other parts of the world”.** All these propos- 
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als demonstrated to the world public once again the sincere 
desire of the socialist states to diminish the danger of nuc- 
lear war and reduce international tension in Europe. 

The vigorous war preparations of the United States and 
NATO in the Mediterranean, and the large stockpiles of nu- 
clear weapons built up there created a grave threat to peace. 
As far back as May 1959 the USSR proposed the denuclear- 
isation of that area. On May 20, 1963, the Soviet government 
officially addressed notes to the USA and a number of other 
states proposing that the Mediterranean be declared a nuclear- 
free zone. 

In the note to the US Government it was stated: “NATO 
staffs are working to convert the Mediterranean from the 
shortest merchant sea route linking West and East, from a 
traditional recreation and international tourist travel area, 
into a lair of those who sow nuclear death, into another spot 
of dangerous rivalries and conflicts.”"* The Soviet Government 
proposed declaring the Mediterranean a nuclear-free zone 
and, for its part, stated its readiness to undertake not to 
deploy nuclear weapons or the means of their delivery in 
that sea, provided similar undertakings would be assumed 
by the other powers. The USSR stated that if that area 
were declared a zone free of nuclear weapons and missiles, 
the Soviet Union would be prepared to provide, together 
with the USA and other Western countries, reliable guarantees 
that, in the event of any military complications, the Medi- 
terranean area would be treated as situated outside the 
sphere of the use of nuclear weapons. Similar notes were 
also addressed to the governments of Britain and the Medi- 
terranean countries. 

The USA and Britain rejected the Soviet proposals in their 
notes of reply. They persisted in their nuclear arms build-up 
in the Mediterranean area. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet proposals to turn the Mediterranean 
into a nuclear-free zone met with a warm response among 
several Mediterranean states, specifically Syria, the United 
Arab Republic, and Algeria. From July 5 to 9, 1964 there 
was a conference in Algeria for the conversion of the Medi- 
terranean into a nuclear-free zone. It was attended by dele- 
gates from the Mediterranean countries, and by observers from 
the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic 
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Republic, Bulgaria, and several international democratic organi- 
gations. The conference called for the abolition of the foreign 
military bases in the Mediterranean and for the evacuation 
of nuclear weapon stockpiles from that area. 

Subsequently too the Soviet Government continued to 
attach great significance to the need to turn the Mediterra- 
nean area into a nuclear-free zone. The question was re- 
peatedly raised by the Soviet delegation at the United Na- 
tions, specifically in the 18 Nation Disarmament Committee. 
The main obstacle to agreement on this matter was the 
attitude of the USA and NATO, which proceeded on the 
assumption that the removal of nuclear weapons from the 
Mediterranean would substantially reduce the notorious “de- 
terrence capability” of the United States and, above all, its 
Sixth Fleet, which had a large amount of nuclear weapons 
at its disposal. That is why the Mediterranean states .con- 
tinue to press for the establishment of a denuclearised zone 
in that area. 

Demands also increased in the latter half of the sixties 
for the conversion of the Middle East into a nuclear-free 
zone. For example, the representative of Cyprus, speaking 
in the First Committee at the 22nd Session of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly on October 27, 1967, pointed to the heigh- 
tening crisis in the Middle East, which he described as a grave 
threat to international peace, and called for the establishment 
of a denuclearised zone in that area. He was supported 
by the representatives of a number of other peaceable 
states. 

Substantial efforts have also been made by the Soviet 
government to prevent a nuclear arms race in Northern 
Europe. On January 12, 1958, it proposed to the Prime 
Ministers of Norway and Denmark that a denuclearised zone 
be established in Northern Europe. NATO, however, insisted 
that those countries turn down the proposal. Nevertheless, 
both Norway and Denmark reaffirmed their earlier decisions 
not to permit nuclear weapons to be deployed on their 
territories. 

In February 1962, the idea of a nuclear-free zone in North- 
ern and Central Europe was put forward by the Government 
of Sweden. In a letter to the UN Secretary-General U Thant, 
Prime Minister Bo Osten Unden expressed the readiness of 
Sweden, “given satisfactory agreements between the govern- 
ments concerned”, to be included “in a nuclear-free zone 
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of the largest possible size, which would embrace the states 
of Central and Northern Europe without nuclear weapons 
of their own".* Such a zone, according to the Swedish propo- 
sal, could initially be established for a period of five years. 

Vigorous support for the idea of a denuclearised zone in 
Northern Europe came from the government of Finland. On 
May 23, 1963, President Urho Kaleva Kekkonen spoke out 
in favour of such a zone. However, NATO again brought 
strong pressure to bear on Norway and Denmark to prevent 
the Finnish plan from being put into practice. ; 

Subsequently the Finnish government continued to urge 
that its proposals be studied and put into effect. In January- 
February 1966, at the 14th session of the Nordic Council — 
an international body of a consultative character embracing 
Denmark, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, and Finland — in Copen- 
hagen, the Finnish representatives raised the question of 
instituting a special committee to work out measures for 
turning Northern Europe into a nuclear-free zone. But under 
the influence of forces connected with NATO this initiative 
too was rejected. 

The proposals for a nuclear-free zone in Northern Europe 
were put forward in the following years too. In June 1966 
the Swedish Foreign Minister, Torsten Nilsson proposed estab- 
lishing a denuclearised zone to cover Northern and Central 
Europe. 

President Kekkonen, speaking in a television broadcast in 
Finland in May 1969, expressed regret that the proposal 
to denuclearise Northern Europe had not met with a favourable 
response from the other Northern countries. The President 
said that Finland continued to regard the establishment of 
such a zone as desirable. 

An important contribution to easing tensions in Europe 
sould also be made by implementing the proposals for a 
denuclearised zone in the Baltic area, which were outlined in 
the communique issued on June 19, 1959 on the sojourn 
in the USSR of a Party and government delegation of the 
German Democratic Republic. The government of that republic 
subsequently called for their implementation repeatedly. In May 
1962 it submitted to the 18 Nation Disarmament Committee 
an aide-mémoire outlining proposals for establishing a denuc- 
learised zone in Central and Northern Europe, and a zone 
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of limited armaments that would include the German Democ- 
ratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany. On 
March 13, 1962, the German Democratic Republic submitted 
to the UN Secretariat a note proposing the establishment 
of a denuclearised zone “from Scandinavia to the Adriatic’.* 

The calls by peaceable states for nuclear-free zones on 
European territory - even though they did not produce con- 
crete results because of NATO resistance to the idea of such 
zones ~ nevertheles helped to expose the dangerous course 
of extending the nuclear arms race, which was being fol- 
lowed by the countries of the North Atlantic bloc. At the same 
time the discussions on this problem that developed in the 
countries of Europe stimulated efforts to prevent the nuclear 
arms race from spreading to other continents. 

The idea of a denuclearised zone received practical em- 
bodiment in the Antarctic Treaty, signed on December 1, 
1959. Under this treaty, drafted at the International Confer- 
ence on Antarctica held in Washington from October 15 to 
December 1, 1959, this area was declared a nuclear-free 
zone. The parties to the treaty — the USSR, France, Britain, 
the USA, Australia, Japan, and several other countries — agreed 
that “Antarctica shall be used for peaceful purposes only”. 
The treaty prohibits any military measures such as the es- 
tablishment of military bases or fortifications and the carrying 
out of any nuclear explosions. A group of observers was 
set up, with complete freedom of access to any area of 
Antarctica at any time. The duration of the treaty is indef- 
inite, with any modification possible by unanimous consent.** 

The concern felt by an ever greater number of African 
states over the expansion of the sphere of the nuclear 
arms race prompted the African states to raise the question 
of establishing a nuclear-free zone on the African continent. 
On December 1, 1960, at the 15th session of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Morocco, 
Nigeria, the Sudan, and the United Arab Republic submitted 
a draft resolution on regarding the African continent as a 
nuclear-free and neutral zone. 

On November 24, 1961 this resolution was endorsed by 
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the 16th session of the General Assembly. Its adoption was 
promoted by the broad protests of the African peoples against 
the French nuclear weapons tests in the Sahara. The reso- 
lution called upon UN member states “to refrain from carry- 
ing out or continuing to carry out in Africa nuclear tests 
in any form", “to refrain from using the territory, territorial 
waters or air space of Africa for testing, storing or transport- 
ing nuclear weapons’, “to consider and respect the continent 
of Africa as a denuclearised zone”.* The resolution was 
carried by a majority of 55 votes. It was supported by the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist states, and by most 
African and many Asian countries. Forty-four countries, includ- 
ing the United States, abstained. There were no votes against 
the resolution. 

An important step in the efforts to denuclearise Africa 
was taken by the Summit Conference of Independent African 
States, held in Addis Ababa from May 22 to 25, 1963. The 
Conference called upon the nuclear powers to respect the 
principle of a denuclearised Africa. 

In a message from the Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR to the heads of state and government 
of the African countries attending the Addis Ababa confe- 
rence, it was stated that the Soviet government was fully 
in accord with the conference's appeal that the decisions 
to regard Africa as a denuclearised zone be respected. It 
was said in the message that “now that the idea of estab- 
lishing nuclear-free zones is méeting with an ever greater 
response not only in Africa, but also beyond its boundaries, 
attention should be given to the proposals of several — 
statesmen concerning the desirability of not just proclaiming 
the establishment of such zones, but of giving them legal 
enactment”.** 

The idea of turning Africa into a denuclearised zone re- 
ceived the support of the Assembly of Heads of State and 
Government of the Organisation of African Unity at its second 
regular session, held in Cairo in July 1964, and also of the 
non-aligned conference in Cairo in October of that year. The 
desire of the African states to denuclearise their continent 
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was demonstrated with renewed force at the 20th session 
of the UN General Assembly, which adopted a resolution 
expressing approval of the declaration on the denuclearisa- 
tion of Africa on December 3, 1965. The resolution called 
upon all states to respect and observe that declaration. 
The nuclear powers in particular were asked not to transfer, 
directly or indirectly and in any form, nuclear weapons to 
the national control of any state, or provide scientific data, 
or render technological assistance that could help states 
in the manufacture or use of nuclear weapons in Africa. 
To give the provisions of the declaration and of other docu- 
ments, adopted both by the United Nations and by the 
Organisation of African Unity, enactment in terms of inter- 
national law is an important task facing the African states 
and all the peace forces of other continents. 

With the United States embarked upon an intensive nu- 
clear arms drive, its neighbours — the Latin American coun- 
tries — became increasingly aware of the need to take steps 
against involvement in that drive. In the autumn of 1962 
Brazil raised the question of making Latin America a denu- 
clearised zone for the first time. The practical implementation 
of this proposal was undertaken by the Government of 
Mexico. In March 1962 the Mexican representative on the 
18 Nation Disarmament Committee stated that “Mexico had 
decided not to have, and not to allow to be deployed on 
its national territory, nuclear weapons or any means that 
could be used to deliver such weapons’.* This decision, 
in effect, signified that the Government of Mexico was uni- 
laterally declaring the territory of its country. a denuclearised 
zone. On March 23, 1963 the President of Mexico addressed 
proposals to all the Latin American states on establishing 
such a zone. On April 29, 1963 the presidents of Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, and Mexico made a joint statement 
on signing a multilateral agreement whereby the countries 
of Latin America would undertake not to manufacture nuclear 
weapons or delivery vehicles, not to accept or deploy them 
on their territory, and not to conduct nuclear tests. 

On November 27, 1963, the 18th session of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted a resolution on the “Denuclearisation 
of Latin America”. It expressed “the hope that the states of 
Latin America will initiate studies... with a view to achiev- 
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ing the aims of the declaration of April 29, 1963".* The 
Latin American states formed a preparatory commission on 
the denuclearisation of Latin America, which worked out 
the main provisions of a treaty in the course of four meetings 
in 1965-1967. The work of the commission involved represen- 
tatives of 21 Latin American countries, and also observers 
from a number of countries of other continents and the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 

The treaty, which prohibited the manufacture, storage, use, 
or testing of nuclear weapons in Latin America came to 
be known as the Tlatelolco Treaty after the district in Me- 
xico where it was signed. An agency for the prohibition of 
nuclear weapons in Latin America was set up to supervise 
observance of the treaty. One of the articles of the treaty 
stipulated that a state intending to conduct a peaceful nuc- 
lear explosion would have to make known its intention to 
the control body in Mexico and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. In such a notification it would have to state 
the character of the nuclear devices, the site and purpose 
of the explosion, and furnish information about possible ra- 
dioactive fall-out from the explosion, so that steps could 
be taken to protect the population, vegetation, and animal 
life in other countries from the hazards of contamination. 

By January 31, 1968, the treaty had been signed by all 
the Latin American states except Cuba. The government of 
Cuba explained its refusal to sign it by saying that, in its 
opinion, the necessary conditions had not yet been created 
to guarantee the effectiveness of measures to establish a 
nuclear-free zone in Latin America. In this context Cuba 
emphasised the fact that the United States was, contrary to 
the will of the Cuban people, illegally keeping Guantanamo 
and was conducting an aggressive ‘policy towards Cuba. 
Furthermore, the USA was maintaining military bases on the 
territory of other Latin American countries, evincing no in- 
tention of giving up the deployment of nuclear weapons 
in Puerto Rico, in the Panama Canal zone, and elsewhere. 

The work on the treaty revealed the tendency of certain 
US circles, backed by some Latin American governments, to 
create conditions to circumvent the complete denuclearisation 
of the Latin American continent. The treaty glossed over the 
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question of forbidding the transit of nuclear weapons through 
the territory of Latin American states. 

At the signing of the treaty the government of Nicaragua 
stated that it reserved the right to use nuclear energy for 
large ground-moving operations in building canals and, spe- 
cifically, reserved the right to permit the transit of nuclear 
materials through its territory. This statement served to empha- 
sise the treaty provision whereby Latin American countries 
were permitted such transit on the strength of bilateral ag- 
reements with the USA. President Johnson said of this on 
February 15, 1968, that he had noted with satisfaction that 
the framers of the treaty had stipulated that transit of US 
nuclear weapons inside the treaty zone would, in future too, 
be based on the principles and rules of international law.* 

it is noteworthy that the Government of Argentina made 
a statement at the signing of the treaty to the effect that 
the shipment of nuclear weapons through the territory of 
Latin American countries covered by the treaty would be 
contrary to its spirit. This statement was a reminder that 
the US intention of moving nuclear weapons across the 
territory of Latin American countries aroused strong objec- 
tions in those countries. 

The United States refused to undertake not to deploy 
nuclear weapons south of its borders, including the Panama 
Canal zone and Puerto Rico. It refused to dismantle its 
military bases in Guantanamo and elsewhere, or to provide 
guarantees that nuclear weapons would not be used against 
states in the Latin American nuclear-free zone. Nor did the 
treaty permission for peaceful nuclear explosions conform 
to the idea of denuclearising the Latin American continent, 
since, as specialists pointed out, explosive nuclear devices 
for military and peaceful purposes do not differ in principle. 

The Soviet government drew attention to this even before 
the treaty was signed. In a communication to the Chairman 
of the Preparatory Committee of the Agency for the Prohi- 
bition of Nuclear Weapons in Latin America, dated February 
12, 1967, it expressed the view that “question of including 
in the treaty on a denuclearised zone in Latin America provi- 
sions which would allow participants states of that zone 
to carry out nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes.” The 
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Soviet government at the same time stated that it realised the 
interest of Latin American countries, as well as of many 
other states, in the future use of nuclear energy for carrying 
out major projects in the field of economic development 
which might require nuclear explosions. However, this is a 
special issue, which can be solved only on the basis of a 
separate international agreement.* 

The USSR as well as other states expressed surprise that 
the zone of operation of the treaty included areas in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific outside the territorial waters of the 
participant states. All these circumstances prompted the USSR 
to abstain in the voting, in the UN General Assembly on 
December 5, 1967, on a. resolution expressing approval of 
the treaty. At the same time the Soviet Union stated its 
support for the idea of a nuclear-free zone in Latin Ameri- 
, ca-—as, for that matter, in other parts of the world — since 
the establishment of such zones helped to restrict the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons. 

For Latin America to be completely denuclearised, the 
peace-loving states still have to make considerable efforts 
to eliminate all the loopholes that leave Latin America exposed 
to threats arising out of the nuclear arms race and the 
military use of such arms. At the same time the Treaty 
for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons in Latin America 
clearly expressed the desire of the Latin American countries 
to avoid involvement in nuclear conflicts. 

In accordance with its high-principled policy line of lessen- 
ing the risk of nuclear war the Soviet Union in May 1978 
took a decision to sign the addendum protocol Il to the 
Treaty for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons in Latin Amer- 
ica. Assuming an obligation to respect the nuclear-free zone 
status of the Latin American continent, the Soviet Union 
noted that it expected other nuclear powers to respect this 
status without reservations and the signatories to the treaty 
to maintain a truly nuclear-free regime in the area covered 
by it. 

The problem of establishing denuclearised zones proved 
much more difficult to solve in Asia. As a result of a few 
military conflicts that had arisen in. Southeast Asia and the 
Indian subcontinent, the atmosphere there was little conducive 


* See United Nations General Assembly, 22nd Session, Offidal Records, First Com- 
mittee, 1509th Meeting, October 27, 1967, pp. 6-7. 
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to framing such a treaty. A useful initiative in this respect 
came from the government of Ceylon, which on January 23, 
41964, closed Ceylon's ports, territorial waters, and airfields 
to naval vessels or military aircraft with nuclear weapons 
on board. The territory of Ceylon was thereby, in effect, 
turned into a nuclear-free zone. The Soviet Union welcomed 
this decision by the Government of Ceylon. 


*. * * 


The record of the establishment of denuclearised zones 
in various parts of the world evidences a clear and consis- 
tent Soviet approach to this problem. From the outset the 
USSR expressed confidence that creating such zones would 
be of great significance in eliminating the threat of nuclear 
war and slackening the arms race. In the Seviet Government's 
opinion, undertakings to establish nuclear-free zones could 
be assumed not only by groups of states covering whole 
continents, but also by more limited groups of states and 
even by individual countries. In a memorandum of December 
7, 1964, On Measures for the Further Reduction of Interna- 
tional Tension and Limitation of the Arms Race, it stated: 
“The Soviet Government is prepared to undertake an obliga- 
tion to respect the status of all denuclearised zones that 
may be established, if the same obligation is assumed by 
the other nuclear Powers as well.”* 

The idea of creating nuclear-free zones was likewise vig- 
orously supported by the other Warsaw Treaty member 
states. On July 5, 1966, a meeting of the Political Consul- 
tative Committee of the Warsaw Treaty countries held in 
Bucharest adopted a Declaration on Strengthening Peace 
and Security in Europe. It called for measures to eliminate 
the danger of a nuclear conflict: the establishment of de- 
nuclearised zones, undertakings by the nuclear powers not 
to use them against states participating in such zones, etc.** 

The establishment of denuclearised zones was also urged 
by the Conference of Communist and Workers’ Parties in 
Karlovy Vary in April 1967 and by the International Meeting 
of Communist and Workers’ Parties in Moscow in 1969. 


* United Nations General Assembly, Nineteenth Session, A/5827, December 7, 
1964, pp. 1, 2, 7. 
** Pyatdesyat let borby SSSR za razoruzheniye, p. 630. 
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Developing countries too began to show a growing interest 
in the possibility of declaring various regions of the world 
nuclear-free zones. More and more vigorously they were 
insisting that the proliferation of nuclear weapons in Asia 
and Africa be prevented. These demands were discussed 
at United Nations sessions, where a number of newly-liberated 
states raised the question of the need for urgent practical 
steps to establish nuclear-free zones. 

In due course the idea of denuclearised zones began to 
meet with understanding in US political quarters as well. 
As the danger of nuclear weapons proliferation began to be 
realised, more and more voices were raised in the United 
States urging the Administration not to oppose projects 
for setting up such zones. Nevertheless, officially the United 
States took no steps to promote the establishment of such 
zones in any regions of the world. This was mainly because 
the United States, with military bases scattered all over the 
world, felt that the establishment of such zones could pre- 
vent the use of bases as nuclear vantage grounds. And that 
would reduce the effectiveness of the “deterrence policy”, 
which American diplomats had no intention of giving up. 

The peace-loving states meanwhile cohtinued elaborating 
the ideas of denuclearised zones. The negotiations on conclud- 


ing a nuclear non-proliferation treaty helped to draw the 
attention of broad sections of the world public to the pro- 
jects for setting up nuclear-free zones in various parts of 
the world. 


Chapter THE MOSCOW 


Three 


TREATY BANNING 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
TESTS IN THE 
ATMOSPHERE, IN 
OUTER SPACE 

AND UNDER WATER 


DANGEROUS CONSEQUENCES 
OF TESTS 


The nuclear arms race started by the West 
created not only a danger of thermonuclear war, but also 
the grave hazard of contaminating human beings with the 
radioactive fallout from nuclear weapons tests. This danger 
became evident after the very first experimental explosions 
of megaton bombs carried out by the USA. On March 1, 
1954, the crew of the Japanese vessel Fukuryu-Maru were 
affected by the fallout from the testing of an H-bomb in the 
Bikini Atoll area. This aroused widespread indignation not 
only among the world public, but also in government quarters 
in several countries. The Japanese parliament voted unani- 
mously for a resolution calling on the United Nations to 
outlaw nuclear weapons and stop their testing without delay. 
Grave anxiety about the consequences of nuclear testing 
was expressed by the Prime Minister of India Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who appealed to governments to conclude an agreement 
on suspending nuclear bomb tests. India’s permanent repre- 
sentative at the United Nations wrote to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral asking that the Disarmament Commission consider his 
government’s proposals on nuclear tests. 

India's proposals were, however, discussed neither in the 
Disarmament Commission nor in the Sub-Committee. The 
circles adhering to the policy of deterrence refused to heed 
the opinion of peace-loving states or the world public. 
Highly indicative in this respect was the attitude of Winston 
Churchill, one of the pillars of the cold war policy. On March 
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30, 1954, he objected to having Britain officially ask the 
United States to halt nuclear weapons tests, since this would 
“impede the progress of our American allies in building up 
their overwhelming strength in the weapon”.* Demands for 
a stop to nuclear tests were also turned down by the Unit- 
ed States Administration. At the end of November 1955 
the Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, spoke out empha- 
tically in favour of continuing the tests. This remained:Washing- 
ton's position in the years that followed. On July 11, 1957, 
Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the US Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, urged continuing the development, testing, production, 
and stockpiling of nuclear weapons. 

Nevertheless, Washington felt the need to produce some 
arguments that would help to allay the worldwide protests 
against further nuclear explosions. Accordingly, when, in July 
1957, John F. Dulles announced in Washington that the 
United States intended continuing nuclear tests, he added 
that this “makes it possible to develop even smaller weapons 
and to insure that larger weapons will have less radioactive 
fallout’.** Behind the smokescreen of such hollow claims, 
US militarist circles continued to test ever new types of 
A-and H-bombs. 

Early in 1957 the British government, which was under 
strong pressure in Parliament from the opponents of nuclear 
tests, voiced its readiness to join in discussions in the First 
Committee of the UN General Assembly on limiting and 
banning nuclear weapons tests irrespective of a disarmament 
agreement. But London had no intention of taking any prac- 
tical steps to end the tests. Harold Macmillan offers in his 
memoirs this explanation of why Britain was against stopping 
the tests: “We were -not yet ready for our own tests. An 
agreement to abolish tests would therefore be embarrassing 
to us."*** 

The Soviet stand on nuclear tests was clear and consistent. 
On July 6, 1954, the USSR submitted to the 14th session 
of the UN Trusteeship Council a draft resolution in which 
it was stated that A-and H-bomb tests in the Pacific Islands 
trust territory had done irreparable harm to the health of the 


* Parliamentary Debates (Hansard), Fifth Series — Volume 525, House of Com- 
mons, Official Report, Session 1953-54, London, 1954, March 30, 1954, 
col. 1842. 

** The New York Times, July 23, 1957, p. 6. 
*** Harold Macmillan, Tides of Fortune 1945-1955, p. 627. 


native population and caused serious material damage. It 
was proposed in the draft that the USA discontinue A-and 
H-bomb tests in the trust territory, pay for the damage 
caused to the native population, and also take steps to 
return them to the land belonging to them. But the: Trustee- 
ship Council, where colonialist and neocolonialist elements 
commanded a majority, passed a resolution on July 15, 1954 
that glossed over the question of banning nuclear tests. 
it proposed merely that in future tests precautionary measures 
be taken to assure the safety of the local inhabitants. 

In these circumstances the Soviet government came to 
the conclusion that it was important to single out the nuclear 
test problem as having the highest priority. In a declaration 
submitted to the Sub-Committee of the UN Disarmament 
Commission on May 10, 1955 the Soviet government pro- 
posed that “as one of the first measures for the execution 
of tne programme on the reduction of armaments and the 
prohibition of atomic weapons, States possessing atomic and 
hydrogen weapons shall undertake to discontinue tests of 
these weapons’.* The Soviet proposals of July 21, 1955, 
concerning the draft decision of the four-power summit con- 
ference on the reduction of armaments and the prohibition 
of atomic weapons similarly stressed the need to ban such 
tests. 

At the 10th session of the UN General Assembly, the 
Soviet Union proposed that the Assembly should call on 
all states — and, first and foremost, on the states possessing 
the materials and means for manufacturing nuclear weapons — 
to continue their efforts for an agreement at an early date 
on halting experiments with all types of nuclear weapons. 
Under pressure from the Western powers, however, the So- 
viet proposal was turned down. 

The Soviet Union also lent its backing to the draft reso- 
lution on stopping nuclear tests that India had introduced in 
the First Committee at the 10th session of the Assembly. 
Notwithstanding the US attempts to prevent a vote on this 
matter, on December 16, 1955, the Assembly passed a res- 
olution urging that attention be given to the Indian proposal 
on discontinuing experimental nuclear explosions. 

Another important contribution to the efforts to ban nuclear 
tests was the Soviet initiative at the meeting of the Sub- 


* The United Nations and Disarmament 1945-1965, 1967, p. 136. 


Committee of the UN Disarmament Commission in March 1956. 
The Soviet representative proposed that the states possessing 
nuclear weapons agree to the immediate termination of thermo- 
nuclear weapons tests irrespective of other disarmament 
problems. In October 1956 the Soviet government continued 
its persistent efforts to get the test ban problem solved. 
On May 10, 1957, the USSR Supreme Soviet addressed a 
proposal to the United States Congress and the British Par- 
liament on taking co-ordinated steps to end the tests. 

But the US ruling circles kept in every way evading a 
practical solution of the problem of ending experimental 
nuclear explosions. In a draft working paper submitted to 
the Sub-Committee of the UN Disarmament Commission on 
April 3, 1956, the United States representatives said: “The 
testing of nuclear weapons will be limited and monitored in 
an agreed manner under the control of the Armaments Re- 
gulation Council."* This was a reference to an organisation 
that it was proposed to set up during the first phase of 
the implementation of a comprehensive disarmament agreement. 
It was thus proposed to solve the problem within the frame- 
work of a general disarmament agreement, which was not 
envisaged in the near future. In this connection the Soviet 
representative Vassili Kuznetsov pointed out that the position 
of the Western powers provided no evidence of a desire 
to end nuclear tests.** 

Washington was under strong pressure not only from US | 
military quarters, but also from Britain, which sought to de- 
velop nuclear weapons of its own. When, at the end of 
May 1957 the US representative, Harold Stassen, with Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s consent, handed the Soviet representa- 
tive in the Sub-Committee of the UN Disarmament Commis- 
sion a memorandum containing certain proposals that could 
prove acceptable to the USSR, London sounded the alarm. 
The upshot was that Eisenhower, in response to a protest 
from the British Prime Minister, had to ask Stassen to tender 
his resignation. 

The Soviet Government, however, came forward with new 
initiatives. On June 14, 1957, it proposed “the immediate 
cessation of all atomic and hydrogen tests if only for a 


* United Nations Disarmament Commission, Offidal Records, Supplement for january 
to December 1956, Doc. DC/83, p. 15. 
** See United Nations General Assembly, Official Records, Eleventh Session, First 
Committee, p. 84. 
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eriod of two or three years”. At the same time it proposed 
“the establishment of an international commission to super- 
vise the agreement and the establishment, on a basis of 
reciprocity, of control posts on the territory of the Soviet 
Union, the United States of America and the United Kingdom, 
and in the Pacific Ocean area.”* In his speech in the Sub- 
Committee on July 15, 1957, the Soviet permanent repre- 
sentative Valerian Zorin pointed out that whereas the USA 
was willing to suspend tests for only ten months, the Soviet 
Union was proposing an immediate ban on nuclear weapons 
tests for two or three years without waiting for other prob- 
lems to be solved. The US State Department was extremely 

} disturbed by the great international impact of the Soviet 
proposals, The USA, it was reported by the Associated Press 
on August 3, 1957, had tried to divert world attention from 
Russia's repeated calls for agreement on halting nuclear 
tests. These attempts were, however, unsuccessful. The struggle 

> for the prohibition of nuclear tests continued unabated. On 
September 20, 1957, the USSR submitted to the 12th session 
of the UN General Assembly a memorandum on partial 
disarmament measures. In this document it was stated that 
the Soviet government continued to insist on the need to 

conclude an agreement on stopping atomic and hydrogen 
weapons tests independently of agreement on other disar- 
mament problems. The Soviet Union proposed putting the 
problem of terminating atomic and hydrogen weapons tests 
on the agenda of the session as a separate and independent 
item. Following this, on December 21, 1957, the USSR Su- 
preme Soviet proposed that the Soviet Union, the United 
States, and Great Britain undertake to stop all tests of atom- 
ic and hydrogen weapons as of January 1, 1958. 

The persistent proposals of the Soviet Union and other 
socialist states that nuclear weapons tests be banned re- 
ceived vigorous support from the world public. In June 1956 
the World Peace Council called on the governments of the 
United States, the USSR, and Great Britain to conclude an 
agreement without delay on stopping all tests of nuclear 
weapons and nuclear devices. The Council reiterated this 
call at its session in Colombo in June 1957. 

An international conference for the prohibition of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons, held in Tokyo from August 6 to 16, 


* The United Nations and Disarmament 1945-1970, New York, p. 197. 
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1957, appealed to the United Nations for the immediate 
conclusion of an agreement by the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union on prohibiting the tests of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. The World Federation of Trade 
Unions, the biggest trade union association, likewise came 
out against nuclear testing. Early in August 1957, on behalf 
of its 90 million members, it called on the Sub-Committee 
of the UN Disarmament Commission to bring about an imme- 
diate halt to the testing of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

A special role in the struggle to ban nuclear tests was 
played by the scientists of the USSR and a number of 
other countries, who pointed out the grave threat to human 
health posed by nuclear explosions. On March 6, 1955, the 
Federation of American Scientists proposed to the US State 
Department and to the US Ambassador to the United Nations 
that a commission be set up in the United Nations to study 
and evaluate the potential hazards of atomic and hydrogen 
bomb tests. On July 15, 1955, eighteen Nobel Prize winners 
issued a statement in West Germany condemning nuclear 
weapons. The scientists who signed the statement included 
Max Born (Britain), Otto Hahn and Werner Heisenberg (the 
FRG), and Paul Miller (Switzerland). 

Calls by scientists for a ban on nuclear weapons tests 
intensified in the years that followed. In July 1957, 22 eminent 
scientists, attending a conference held at Pugwash, Canada, 
issued a statement about the hazards of nuclear weapons 
tests and the possible consequences of the use of such 
weapons for military purposes. Pugwash conferences became 
traditional and play an important part in uniting the scien- 
tists opposed to the nuclear war threat. 

The scale of the movement in the scientific community 
against nuclear tests was evidenced by the fact that state- 
ments calling for the banning of nuclear tests were made 
in 1957 by about 3,000 prominent scientists in the United 
States and Western Europe. In January 1958 a deputation 
led by Professor Linus Pauling submitted to the United Na- 
tions Secretary-General a petition signed by more than 9,000 
scientists from 43 countries, calling for a stop to the testing 
of nuclear bombs at once.* 

The broad protests of the scientific community against 
nuclear tests were prompted by numerous scientific studies 
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all over the world, which had shown how dangerous to the 
population were the consequences of the radioactive contami- 
nation of the atmosphere. Explosions on the surface of the 
Earth had given rise to such radioactive substances as 
strontium-90, carbon-14, and caesium-137, which practically 
do not occur in nature. Following a nuclear explosion, these 
substances are absorbed by droplets of water and crystals 
of ice, and then fall to the ground in the form of rain or 
snow. On the ground they are assimilated by plants and, 
eventually, enter the organisms of animals and human beings. 

In 1958 the 13th session of the UN General Assembly 
received a report of the UN Scientific Committee on the 
effects of atomic radiation, which stated: “Radioactive con- 
tamination of the environment resulting from explosions of 
nuclear weapons constitutes a growing increment to worldwide 
radiation levels. This involves new and largely unknown 
hazards to present and future populations."* Much public 
concern was aroused by Professor Pauling’s conclusions in 
his book No More War!, in which he gave the warning that 
“one-year of testing at the standard rate of 30 megatons 
per year wil! ultimately be responsible for the birth of 230,000 
seriously defective children... and also for 420,000 embryonic 
and negnatal deaths’.** 

On March 31, 1958, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
wishing to set an example to other countries and to prompt 
them to take specific action, adopted a decision on stopping 
all types of nuclear tests. It was the Soviet government's 
view that the other nuclear powers should similarly stop 
nuclear testing everywhere and for all times. 

Nevertheless, the United States and Britain carried out 
new nuclear explosions at the end of April 1958, initiating 
what’ was described in an UN official document as “The 
most intense test programme that had occurred up to that 
time”.*** The United States alone carried out, over a short 
period, about 40 nuclear weapons explosions. Moreover, 
the US government announced that, following the termination 
of the series of nuclear weapons tests in the Pacific, the 
United States would conduct tests in Nevada. 

Britain too continued to stage nuclear explosions. Even 


* The United Nations and Disarmament 1945-1970, p. 20. 
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though the British government did state on August 22 that 
it was willing to begin negotiations on banning tests, this 
readiness was made conditional upon the setting up of 
“a workable and effective control system”.* Since in practice 
such control, as the record of the disarmament negotiations 
had shown, could not be achieved in the specific conditions 
of that time,it was clear that London was actually working 
to delay a solution of the test ban problem. This attitude 
on the part of the United States and Britain was prompted 
by their positions of strength policy. In a statement issued 
by the Soviet news agency TASS on October 3, 1958 it 
was stated that the Western powers were “pushing ahead 
with their arms drive in an effort to secure military advan- 
tages for implementing their policy of military threats."** 

The Soviet government presented to the 13th session of 
the UN General Assembly a memorandum pointing out that 
the USSR had stopped atomic and hydrogen weapons tests 
as of March 31, 1958, and stating: “The interests of the 
peace and security of the nations require that the Govern- 
ments of the USA and Great Britain likewise undertake to 
stop nuclear weapons tests at once."*** On October 4, 1958 | 
the USSR submitted to the United Nations a draft resolution 
calling on all states conducting atomic and hydrogen weapons 
tests to discontinue them. Since the USA and Britain turned 
a deaf ear to these appeals, the Soviet Union, in order to 
assure its own security, was compelled to resume nuclear 
tests in October 1958. Their total number did not exceed 
the number of explosions carried out by the Western powers 
since March 31, 1958. The United States decided to halt its 
tests, taking into account the fact that the Soviet Union 
had, since November 3, 1958 conducted no further nuclear 
tests, and the growing indignation of the world public. 

On November 21, 1959, the UN General Assembly passed 
two resolutions calling on the USSR, the USA, and Britain 
to extend their voluntary suspension of nuclear tests, and 
on other states (this referred primarily to France, which was 
preparing to carry out its first explosion of an atomic device) 
not to begin such tests. As early as August 29, 1959 the 
Soviet Government announced its intention of conducting no 
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further tests, provided the Western powers did not resume 
the testing of atomic and hydrogen weapons either. However, 
in February, April, and December 1960 France carried out 
nuclear weapons tests. 

When France's intention of carrying out atomic tests in 
the Sahara became known, this raised strong objections 
from a number of countries. Morocco submitted to the United 
Nations a draft resolution, supported by 21 states, proposing 
that France be urged to refrain from such tests. Nigeria, 
Ghana, and certain other states wanted this resolution to be 
supported by Britain and even threatened to withdraw from 
the British Commonwealth if it opposed it. Nevertheless, not 
wishing to worsen its relations with France, Britain, together 
with the United States, voted against the Moroccan proposal. 

The Soviet representatives at the United Nations repeatedly 
pointed out that since France, a member of NATO, was 
conducting nuclear weapons tests, NATO as a whole was 
obtaining serious military advantages over the Soviet Union, 
and that if the NATO powers continued the tests, the USSR 
too would be compelled to resume testing. In NATO quarters, 
however, this warning was disregarded. 

Nor was the intention to continue nuclear testing given 
up by US military quarters, which feared that a test ban 
could become a step towards the outlawing of nuclear weapons, 
which would not fit in with their strategic plans. Under pres- 
sure from the Pentagon, on December 1, 1959, President 
Eisenhower announced that the United States would possibly 
resume nuclear explosions. On November 21, 1960 an offi- 
cial US spokesman declared that there was no need to offer 
any justification for the resumption of nuclear tests. 

In 1961 demands for the resumption of nuclear tests 
began to be voiced not only in the American press, but 
also in Congress. Congressman Charles A. Halleck of Indiana, 
the House Republican majority leader, said at a news con- 
ference on August 15, 1961 that the time had come for the 
United States to resume such tests, since at any negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union it had to be able to speak from 
a position of strength. 

With congressional leaders on the whole in favour of 
launching a new programme of nuclear explosions as soon 
as possible, the Pentagon began preparing to carry it out. 
The preparations for resuming nuclear tests were conducted 
in the United States against the background of the crisis 
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provoked by imperialist circles over West Berlin. War pre- 
parations were stepped up sharply; there began call-ups of 
reservists; more American military units were being rushed 
to Western Europe: several American and West German 
leaders directly threatened the USSR. In these circumstances 
the Soviet government, faced with the need to strengthen 
the country's defence capability, was compelled to conduct 
experimental explosions of nuclear weapons. “The Soviet 
Government,” it was stated in a memorandum of August 31, 
1961, “has taken these steps reluctantly, under the pressure 
of circumstances, but it could not avoid taking them without 
jeopardising vitally important security interests of the Soviet 
Union and all the socialist states."* The USSR at the same 
time reaffirmed its readiness to ban nuclear tests, and its 
belief in the need for general and complete disarmament.** — 

On March 2, 1962, the United States, after launching a 
programme of underground nuclear tests in September 1961, 
announced its decision to conduct atmospheric tests begin- 
ning with April. In this context, the Chairman of the USSR 
Council of Ministers stated in a message to the US President 
on March 8, 1962, that, in reply to the decision announced 
by the USA, the Soviet Union would be forced to conduct 
tests of its new types of nuclear weapons which might be 
needed to strengthen its security. 

The United States’ intention of conducting a new series 
of nuclear tests was criticised by the world public, concerned 
over the steady upward spiralling of the arms race. 

Following the decision announced by the United States 
to conduct nuclear explosions in outer space, on June 4, 
1962, the Soviet government issued a statement in which 
it said that “the holding of nuclear tests at high altitudes 
by the US Government affects the interests of all states, 
can have a direct effect on the life of many people, and 
can place considerable difficulties in the way of the further 
study and use of outer space.”*** The Soviet government 
called on the US government to give up such nuclear tests 


* Vneshnaya politika Sovietskogo Soyuza, Sbornik dokumentov, 1961 g. (The Foreign 
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and to take the road of negotiations on banning all tests 
of nuclear weapons. 

A special warning against conducting high-altitude tests 
was addressed to the US President by a group of eminent 
American scientists. They pointed out that no country had 
the right to upset the equilibrium established in nature. Si- 
milar appeals were made by prominent scientists in other 
countries. Nevertheless, the United States flouted these warn- 
ings and on June 9, 1962 exploded a hydrogen bomb in 
outer space. 

In reply to the series of American nuclear tests, the Soviet 
government ordered the testing of the latest specimens of 
Soviet nuclear weapons. “Everyone who treasures a sense of 
justice, every unbiased person,” it was said in the Soviet 
government's statement of June 22, 1962, “is bound to agree 
that since the United States was the first to begin nuclear 
weapons tests and, with its allies, has carried out a far 
greater number of such tests than has the Soviet Union, 
the other party, the Soviet Union, which has always conducted 
nuclear tests only as a reply measure, is entitled to be the 
last to conclude nuclear tests in the world."* In the same 
statement the Soviet government called on the United States 
and the other Western powers to heed the demands of the 
peoples and to remove the artificial barriers to agreement 
on ending the tests. 

It was perfectly clear that what was needed was not the 
development of ever more powerful bombs, but the pro- 
hibition and abolition of nuclear weapons, and a halt to the 
contamination of the atmosphere by radioactive substances. 
Accordingly, the Soviet government redoubled its efforts to 
bring about the conclusion of an international agreement 
in which the powers would undertake to stop experimental 
nuclear explosions. 


THE GENEVA NEGOTIATIONS 


Under pressure from the peace-loving states 
and world opinion, the Western powers ultimately felt com- 
pelled to begin negotiations on banning nuclear tests. These 
negotiations were preceded by a meeting of experts from 
four socialist and four Western countries, which took place 
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in Geneva in June-August 1958. It showed that an agreement 
to halt nuclear tests could be monitored effectively by mod- 
ern technical facilities. 

Following the meeting of experts, a conference of official 
representatives of three nuclear powers began in Geneva 
on October 31, 1958. Along with delegates from the USSR, 
the USA, and Britain, it was also attended -by a represen- 
tative of the UN Secretary-General. The conference continued 
until March 1962, when the matter was referred for diseussion 
to a Sub-Committee of the 18 Nation Disarmament Committee, 
a sub-committee composed of representatives of the same 
three nuclear powers. 

Under a draft agreement submitted to the conference by 
the Soviet Union, the parties would undertake not to conduct 
any tests of atomic or hydrogen weapons, and would work 
for the adoption of similar undertakings by other states of 
the world. The USSR, in a declaration issued on November 
29, 1958 proposed that a control machinery with a worldwide 
network of control posts be set up to supervise observance 
of the agreement. A certain number of such posts would be 
situated on the territories of the parties and, in the case of 
the USA and Britain, also in their overseas possessions and 
trust territories. 

Serious differences emerged in the course of the Geneva 
negotiations. First of all, the question arose how the prob- 
lem of banning nuclear tests should be dealt with-—as a 
separate issue or in the context of other problems. The 
Soviet Union proposed discussing this problem separately. 
whereas the United States insisted that the banning of tests 
be linked to other arms control measures. Such a position 
aroused strong objections in the United States itself. For 
example, Senator Hubert Humphrey said on February 4, 1958: 
“It has never been clear to me, all of the explanations and 
arguments of the administration notwithstanding, why the 
United States insists a test suspension with inspection safe- 
guards should not be proposed as a separate measure.”* 
It was only on January 19, 1959, that the United States and 
Britain agreed not to.make the solution of:the problem of 
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prohibiting nuclear tests conditional upon progress in the 
disarmament negotiations. 

The USSR and the USA also disagreed on the problem of 
controlling ‘the nuclear tests ban. The United States and Brit- 
ain, instead of dealing with the main issue of an immediate 
ban on all nuclear tests, shifted the emphasis to the problem 
of controlling the experimental tests ban. 

In a report adopted by the experts from eight countries 
on August 21, 1958 and submitted to their governments and 
to the United Nations, it was proposed that an effective 
control system directed by an international control body 
be set up. It was envisaged that 100-110 posts would be 
established on continents, 20 on big islands in the oceans, 
and 40 on small islands. In Europe it was proposed to estab- 
lish 6 control posts, in Asia 37, and in Antarctica 4. Should 
the control posts detect phenomena that could be suspected 
of being nuclear explosions, the international control body 
would have the powers to dispatch an inspection group to 
the site. 

The Soviet government, after studying the report of the 
experts, stated its concurrence with all their findings and 
recommendations concerning a control system to supervise 
the termination of nuclear tests everywhere. 

Nevertheless, at the end of 1958 the conclusions of the 
experts were questioned by some American scientists who 
had some links with the Pentagon. They proposed that, 
since underground explosions could be camouflaged and 
conducted in deep fissures, explosions undistinguishable from 
earthquakes might be far more numerous than the experts 
had assumed. And although, as Eisenhower acknowledged 
later, the US representatives themselves at the Geneva 
negotiations were unimpressed by this new argument, they 
could alter nothing. 

In March 1959, with due consideration for the posture 
of the Western powers, the Soviet Union proposed concluding 
a treaty that would provide for discontinuing test explosions 
in the atmosphere, in outer space, and under water, and 
also of underground tests of a seismic magnitude exceeding 
4.75. As for underground tests of a magnitude below 4.75, 
it was proposed that they be subject to a moratorium. This 
proposal was not accepted by the Western powers either. 
In April 1959 President Eisenhower proposed that the treaty 
on ending nuclear tests be confined only to the surface of 
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the earth, under water, and the atmosphere to an altitude 
of 50 kilometres. On April 4, 1959 the Soviet representative 
Semyon Tsarapkin pointed out that the purpose of such a pro- 
posal was to reserve for the United States right of testing 
nuclear weapons underground and at high altitudes, not to 
mention outer space. In a message to the US Government 
on April 23, 1959, the head of the Soviet Government stat- 
ed that the American plan failed to address the core of the 
nuclear test problem. 

True, at the Geneva negotiations in 1959 it proved possible 
to agree on the preamble and several articles of the test 
ban treaty that the USSR, the USA, and Britain proposed 
to conclude. But no agreement was reached on such impor- 
tant issues as the composition of the control commission, 
its decision-making process, or inspection procedures. It be- 
came evident that the USA and Britain were seeking a dom- 
inant position for the Western powers on the control commis- 
sion. They demanded three seats on the commission, whereas 
the USSR and other socialist countries would have only two 
seats. Nor was accord reached on the number of on-site 
inspections. or on who would direct such inspections. The 
Western powers proposed that the post of administrator be 
instituted for this purpose on the assumption that they would 
be able to exercise influence over him. The Soviet side 
favoured having the inspectors dispatched by agreement 
between the USSR, the USA, and Britain. 

The debates on the outstanding issues continued in 1960. 
The American representative at the Geneva conference now 
declared that underground explosions could not be distin- 
guished from earthquakes. On the strength of this argument, 
in February the USA and Britain submitted a draft agreement 
whereby the ban on underground tests would not cover 
underground tests of a seismic magnitude below 4.75, which 
corresponds to nuclear explosions with a yield approximately 
equivalent to the explosion of 19,000 tons of TNT. Guided 
by the desire to speed the conclusion of the test ban treaty, 
in a statement on March 20, 1960, the Soviet government 
gave its support to concluding a treaty banning all nuclear 
weapons tests of a seismic magnitude of 4.75 or higher. 
Explosions of a lower magnitude would be subject to a 
temporary moratorium of a duration corresponding to the time 
needed for joint research to develop methods of distingui- 
shing nuclear explosions from earthquakes. The Soviet Union 
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also agreed to a certain number of inspections to verify 
whether an underground nuclear explosion had been carried 
out at a certain place. 

These Soviet proposals provided a good basis for conclud- 
ing an agreement. In his memoirs the British Prime Minister, 
Harold Macmillan, said: “The Russians suddenly made a 
forward move.... Thus they have proposed the very plan for 
abolition of nuclear tests which we have for months been 
urging on the Americans!"* Macmillan was of the opinion 
that the Soviet proposals were quite acceptable to the West 
and decided that he would personally persuade the US Presi- 
dent to agree to signing a nuclear test ban treaty. 

However, during a visit to Washington, the British Prime 
Minister realised that the Pentagon was pressing for a con- 
tinuation of the tests so as to perfect nuclear weapons. 
As a result, the President of the United States ventured 
only to sign (with the British Prime Minister) the declaration 
of March 29, 1960. In it they expressed themselves in fa- 
vour of concluding a treaty that would ban tests of a 
seismic magnitude above 4.75. The issue of the number of 
on-site inspections remained unresolved. The United States 
was insisting on the right to conduct up to 20 such inspec- 
tions on Soviet territory, which would give it ample oppor- 
tunity for intelligence work. Nor were any decisions reached 
on the composition of the control commission, an admi- 
nistrator, or certain other matters. 

When the summit meeting of the USSR, the USA, Britain, 
and France, scheduled for May 1960, broke down because 
of the provocative American U-2 flight over the Soviet Union, 
the Geneva negotiations came to a standstill. The Soviet 
government nevertheless continued to press for a settlement 
of the outstanding issues. 

In March 1961 it proposed at Geneva that, within the 
framework of the control commission, there should be set 
up an administrative council of three members — one from 
the USSR, one from the Western countries, and one from 
neutral countries. Such a proposal had the purpose of assur- 
ing greater impartiality in exercising control. It was, however, 
turned down by the US and British representatives on the 
pretext that the council would then boss it over the control 
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commission. In reality, as the Soviet representative explained, 
it was envisaged merely that the council should implement 
the commission's decisions. 

Although, in the course of the negotiations, the USA and 
Britain put forward certain proposals — including one for a 
three-year moratorium to cover all underground tests of a 
seismic magnitude below 4.75—in effect, they took no in- 
terest in concluding a treaty at an early date. In fact, the 
British Prime Minister made the entry in his diary: “I had 
noted that the Nuclear Test Conference in Geneva is re- 
ally .. a farce."* In his speech at the 16th session of the 
UN General Assembly on October 4, 1961, the representative 
of India, Krishna Menon, remarked that the British Foreign 
Secretary, Selwyn Lloyd, had at first claimed that a test ban 
was unrelated to disarmament problems and therefore should 
not be discussed; later Selwyn Lloyd had said there was 
no radiation hazard involved in the tests and that the radia- 
tion level of a luminous watch dial was even greater; when 
these arguments had proved unconvincing, Lloyd had begun 
to claim that the explosions could not be detected in general. 
This led Krishna Menon to conclude sarcastically that it would 
appear an atom bomb could be exploded in one’s pocket! 

In view of the unsatisfactory state of affairs at the Geneva 
negotiations, on June 4, 1961 the Soviet Government addres- 
sed an aide mémoire to President John F. Kennedy, propos- 
ing that efforts be concentrated on reaching agreement 
on the fundamental issue — general and complete disarmament. 
It stated that, in pursuing a programme of such disarmament, 
the Soviet Union would accept any control proposals put 
forward by the Western powers. 

Since the US government turned down these proposals, 
the Soviet Government decided on a new initiative. On No- 
vember 28, 1961 without waiting for a treaty on general 
and complete disarmament, it proposed that an agreement 
be concluded on discontinuing nuclear weapons tests in the 
atmosphere, under water, and in outer space, that is, in 
those environments where control was “not fraught with any 
serious technical difficulties’ and “could be reciprocally veri- 
fied .. by national technical system’.** The Soviet Union 
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also proposed that the nuclear powers should undertake not 
to carry out underground tests until a system of control 
over them had been agreed upon. At the same time the 
USSR proposed for discussion a draft agreement on banning 
nuclear and thermonuclear weapons tests. The representatives 
of the USA and Britain, however, continued to insist that 
consideration be given to an Anglo-American draft agreement, 
which was based not on discontinuing nuclear weapons tests, 
but on establishing a far-flung intelligence network behind 
the screen of international control. Otherwise, they proposed 
suspending the Geneva conference. “The fact is,” the Soviet 
government stated on this score, “the United States of Amer- 
ica and Britain now want to dispose of the Geneva nego- 
tiations so as to have a free hand.”"* 

Since the issue of nuclear tests had been referred to 
the 18 Nation Committee, the Soviet government made every 
effort to explain its position in that body, pressing for an 
urgent solution of the problem. In its memorandum to the 
committee on March 15, 1962, it stated that the Soviet 
Union would accept a decision on ending nuclear tests 
either within the framework of general and complete disar- 
mament or on the basis of a separate agreement. But this 
memorandum evoked no practical moves from the Western 
powers either. Nor did a joint memorandum submitted to the 
Committee on April 16, 1962, by its eight non-aligned members 
meet with understanding on the part of the Western powers. 
In the joint memorandum it was stated that “there were 
possibilities of establishing, by agreement, a system for con- 
tinuous observation and effective control on a purely scien- 
tific and non-political basis. Such a system might be based 
and built upon already existing national networks of abser- 
vation posts and institutions or, more appropriate on certain 
of the existing post designated by agreement, together with 
new posts, if necessary, also to be established by agreement.”** 
The memorandum also proposed setting up an international 
commission of highly qualified scientists, possibly from non- 
aligned countries. States would themselves decide on inviting 
the commission for on-site inspection of the nature of a 
seismic event. . 

Unlike the Western powers, the Soviet government re- 
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sponded favourably to the proposals of the eight non-aligned 
states. In its statement of April 19, 1962 it expressed its 
readiness to treat these proposals as a basis for further 
negotiations. 

The proposals of the non-aligned states on the system 
for controlling the test ban proceeded from the fact that 
scientific and technical instruments developed by that time 
made it possible to distinguish underground nuclear explo- 
sions from earthquakes reliably enough. Thus, a nuclear 
explosion carried out in the Soviet Union was immediately 
registered by American national facilities. The United States 
thereby refuted its own argument that underground nuclear 
explosions could not be detected by national means. A low- 
yield underground nuclear explosion set off in the USA on 
December 10, 1961 was registered even in Japan, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it was carried out in special conditions with 
the purpose of proving that such explosions could be cam- 
ouflaged. 

In the West the opponents of a test ban argued that 
the USSR could conduct nuclear explosions in areas of par- 
ticularly frequent earthquakes and make out that these explo- 
sions were natural underground tremors. But at a meeting 
of scientists in London in September 1962, the participants 
concluded that the fact whether a phenomenon was a nuclear 
explosion or not could be verified by automatic seismic sta- 
tions. On December 10, 1962, the Soviet Union proposed that 
such stations be established near the borders of the nuclear 
states and directly on their territories in the most earth- 
quake-prone zones. In the USSR there are three such zones: 
the Central Asia, the Altai, and the Far East. The Soviet 
Union proposed the area of Kokchetav for the Central Asian 
zone, the area of Bodaibo for the Altai zone, and the area 
of Yakutsk for the Far Eastern zone. It was prepared to 
discuss other sites for seimic stations as well. In the Soviet 
Union, for example, there were also the Caucasian and 
Carpathian seismic zones, but, owing to a high population 
density, nuclear tests there were practically out of the ques- 
tion.* The appropriate instruments for automatic seismic 
stations, sealed and periodically replaced, could be carried 
to and from the international control centre by Soviet aircraft. 
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The Soviet proposal concerning automatic seismic stations 
was explained in a message from the Chairman of the 
USSR Council of Ministers to the US President of December 
19, 1962. After referring to the fact that on October 30, 
1962, at the meeting in New York between Vassily Kuznetsov, 
First Deputy Foreign Minister of the USSR, and Arthur H. 
Dean, US representative on the 18 Nation Committee, the 
USA had proposed conducting two or four inspections on 
the territory of the USSR, the USSR stated its readiness 
to agree to two or three on-site inspections. Such inspec- 
tions would be conducted with due consideration for the 
need to take precautionary measures against the abuse of 
control functions for espionage purposes.” In his reply of 
December 28, 1962 the US President expressed the view 
that the Soviet Government's proposals would prove conducive 
to initiating progress towards agreement. The USA proposed 
holding meetings of Soviet and American representatives to 
discuss the matters dealt with in the messages. 

However, the negotiations conducted in January 1963 by 
the Soviet representatives Vassily Kuznetsov and Semyon 
Tsarapkin with the US representative William C. Foster, who 
was later joined by the British ambassador in Washington 
David Ormsby-Gore, failed to produce positive results. At 
a meeting of the 18 Nation Committee in February the United 
States went back on its previous — true, unofficial — proposals 
concerning two or four inspections on Soviet territory and 
again demanded eight or ten inspections. Arthur Dean, thus 
placed in a embarrassing situation, resigned as US represen- 
tative on the 18 Nation Committee.** 

The US posture thus indicated its intention of opposing 
the conclusion of a comprehensive test ban treaty. On the 
other hand, Washington could not afford to ignore the stand 
of the vast majority of UN member states, who were per- 
sistently demanding that the experimental nuclear explosions 
be stopped. The consistent struggle of the Soviet Union to 
halt nuclear weapons tests and the mounting worldwide pro- 
tests against the continued radioactive contamination of the 
atmosphere contributed to the decisions of the 17th session 
of the UN General Assembly. On November 6, 1962, by 75 
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votes to none, with 21 abstentions, it adopted a resolution 
condemning ali nuclear tests and asking “that such tests 
should cease immediately and not later than 1 January 1963".* 

On December 31, 1962, the Soviet Government gave its 
backing to this resolution and stated its readiness to sign 
an agreement on banning all nuclear weapons tests for all 
times. In these circumstances the US Government could no 
longer obstruct the solution of the test ban problem. The 
US position was also increasingly influenced by a realisation 
of the danger of nuclear weapons proliferation. John F. Ken- 
nedy, while a Senator, declared that the cessation of tests 
“would place a major obstacle in the path of those nations 
which have not yet successfully conducted tests, and which 
would be unwilling to risk the tremendous investment ne- 
cessary in weapons which could not be tested."** 


A MAJOR SUCCESS 
OF THE PEACE FORCES 


As a result of an exchange of views between 
the governments of the USSR, the USA, and Britain, it was 
agreed to conduct test ban talks in Moscow in mid-July 1963. 
On July 2, the Soviet Government announced that, since 
the USA and Britain were insisting on on-site inspection and 
thereby doing everything to make the banning of all nuclear 
tests impossible, the Soviet Union was prepared to sign a 
treaty banning tests in the atmosphere, under water, and 
in outer space. In accordance with the agreement reached, 
negotiations began in Moscow on July 15. They involved 
Andrei Gromyko, USSR Foreign Minister, Averell Harriman, 
US Under-Secretary of State for Political Affairs, and Lord 
Hailsham, the British Minister for Science. A draft treaty was 
worked out and, on July 25, initialled. 

In the treaty, each of the signatories undertook to prohibit, 
to prevent, and not to carry out any nuclear weapons test 
explosions, or any other nuclear explosions, at any place 
under its jurisdiction or control in the atmosphere, in outer 
space, or under water, including territorial waters and the 
high seas. The ban also covered explosions in any medium 
if they caused radioactive debris ouside the territorial limits 
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of the state under whose jurisdiction or control they were 
conducted. 

The parties to the treaty also undertook to refrain from 
causing, encouraging, or in any other way participating in 
the carrying out of any experimental nuclear weapons explo- 
sions in the atmosphere, outer space, or under water or 
entailing any of the aforesaid consequences. 

The treaty was open to accession for all states. The USSR, 
Britain, and the USA were named as the depository gov- 
ernments, with whom other governments would deposit the 
instruments of ratification and documents concerning the 
signing of the treaty. The text of the treaty, which is of 
unlimited duration, provided for a procedure for its amend- 
ment and for the possibility of withdrawing from it, should 
one or another party decide “that extraordinary events, re- 
lated to the subject matter of this Treaty, have jeopar- 
dised the supreme interests of its country”.” In that event 
notification concerning withdrawal from the treaty has to be 
given three months in advance. 

On August 5, 1963 the treaty was signed by the foreign 
ministers in Moscow, in the presence of the UN Secretary- 
General U Thant. 

The ratification of the treaty was preceded by an acute 
struggle in US ruling circles. 

There were many opponents of the treaty in the Pentagon. 
It was attacked by General Thomas S. Power, Commander- 
in-Chief, Strategic Air Command; by General Curtis E. Le 
May, Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, and by three 
former chiefs of staff: Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, General 
Arthur W. Radford, and General Nathan F. Twining. The latter, 
for example, maintained that the USA would henceforth be 
unable to verify to what extent missiles hidden away in 
underground silos could withstand nuclear strikes, that it would 
not be able to develop more powerful bombs, that it would 
not have the chance to test anti-ballistic missile warheads. 
and would not be able to train troops in the use nuclear 
weapons. All this, in Twining's opinion, would “eventually 
weaken our military capacity”.** The treaty was also opposed 
by the Senate Armed Services Committee, the Preparedness 
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Investigating Subcommittee, and several organisations con- 
nected with the military-industrial complex. 

Solidarity with the general was voiced by Louis L. Strauss, 
former head of the US Congressional Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and by certain American scientists who had been 
involved in studying the military applications of nuclear energy. 
Edward Teller, the “father of the hydrogen bomb’, claimed, 
for example, that “the test ban and the fallout are linked 
only by propaganda”.* 

The treaty was also denounced by such reactionary poli- 
ticians as Barry Goldwater, who censured any agreement 
with the Soviet Union in principle, and by other anti-communist 
fanatics, such as those belonging to the extreme rightist 
John Birch Society. 

in these circumstances President Kennedy had to work 
very hard to get the treaty ratified. He made television 
addressess, had personal discussions with the Pentagon 
chiefs, and sent letters to a number of senators. President 
Kennedy pointed out that the treaty “will strengthen our 
nation’s security far more than the continuation of unres- 
tricted testing’.** With Kennedy's support a citizens’ commit- 
tee for a nuclear test ban was set up, a bipartisan group 
committed to explaining the meaning of the treaty to the 
American public. Gradually the situation in Congress changed 
for the better, and the treaty was ratified by 80 votes to 
19, that is, by an overwhelming majority. 

Since the treaty had to be signed by other states as 
well, the Western powers attempted to create a problem 
over the decision of the German Democratic Republic to 
sign the treaty. In those days the Western powers were 
emphatically refusing to give the GDR recognition in inter- 
national law and were -stubbornly referring to it as either 
“East Germany” or even “the Zone”. The CDU/CSU, which 
was governing Federal Germany at the time, received as- 
surances from the NATO allies that they would not permit 
the accession of the German Democratic Republic to the 
treaty. A prominent CDU/CSU politician, Ernst Majonica, in 
explaining the motives behind Adenauer's vigorous opposition 
to allowing the German Democratic Republic to sign the 
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treaty, pointed out that the GDR's decision to accede to 
such a treaty, which had had worldwide repercussions, “was 
fraught with the danger of an enhancement of its prestige”.* 

The upshot of the matter was, however, that on August 
8 a representative of the Government of the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic signed the treaty in Moscow, while the 
Federal Republic was still looking for a suitable mode of 
action. At the signing of the treaty the Foreign Minister 
of the German Democratic Republic stated: “We would be 
glad if the Federal Government were guided in its attitude 
to the Moscow Treaty by the same principles as is the 
German Democratic Republic and likewise signed the Moscow 
Treaty."** And although this event did cause much annoyance 
to the leaders of the CDU/CSU, on the 11th day after the 
signing of the treaty by the German Democratic Republic 
Adenauer was compelled by public pressure to follow its 
example. 

The Western powers, in an effort to soothe Bonn, hedged 
in their signing of the treaty with statements that the Federal 
Republic alone was entitled to speak for the whole of Ger- 
many. On August 16 the governments of the USA and Brit- 
ain sent the Soviet Government notes informing it of their 
refusal to accept notification concerning the signing of the 
treaty by the German Democratic Republic. The Government 
of the USSR, however, rebuffed the manoeuvres of Western 
powers. On August 23, it pointed out in its note of reply 
that both German states had equal status in international 
relations, enjoyed equal rights, and had equal duties. The 
Federal Republic of Germany, the Government of the USSR 
said, could not speak for the German Democratic Republic. 
It was stated in the note that the USSR, as one of the 
depositories of the Moscow Treaty, regarded the German 
Democratic Republic, which had signed that treaty, as a 
full-fledged party to it, with all the rights and duties arising 
therefrom.*** The very fact that the German Democratic Re- 
public signed so important an international document unques- 
tionably contributed to further enhancing its authority and 
influence in world affairs. 
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The Moscow Treaty became effective on October 10, 1963. 
It was ratified by nine countries within nine months of its 
signing, by 60 countries within 16 months, and by 80 coun- 
tries within 30 months. The treaty was, however, not signed 
by one of the nuclear powers, France, which carried out 
a series of nuclear explosions in the atmosphere and intended 
to continue them. On September 28, 1963, President de 
Gaulle said in Lyons that France would not sign the Moscow 
Treaty because it was developing nuclear weapons of its 
own.* This decision was censured by French democrats, 
who pointed out that the government should take an active 
part in the nuclear disarmament negotiations. 

Vigorous opposition to the signing of the treaty also came 
from the Government of the People’s Republic of China. 
Before the signing of the Treaty, on July 31, Peking made 
a statement to the governments of alli countries, maintaining 
that the treaty was a “trap” and a “hoax”, that it ran “counter 
to the aspirations of the peace-loving peoples of all coun- 
tries"** and was directed against the maintenance of peace. 
On August 15, after the treaty had been signed, a Chinese 
government spokesman gave a detailed exposition of the 
negative attitude of the Maoists to the treaty. On the one 
hand, it was argued that a total nuclear ban should be 
approached “gradually”, while, on the other, it was claimed 
that the treaty was bad because it did not cover underground 
nuclear tests. It was perfectly obvious that the treaty opened 
up new, more favourable opportunities for efforts to strengthen 
peace. Nevertheless, the Chinese Government, contrary to all 
logic, maintained that as a result of the treaty the war 
danger had increased.*** 

How unfounded were the arguments of the Government of 
the Peoples's Republic of China with respect to the Moscow 
Treaty was demonstrated by the Soviet Government in its 
statements of August 3 and 21, 1963. The Soviet Govern- 
ment pointed out that the agreement banning tests in three 
media was a big success for the peoples, a victory for the 
forces of peace, and a tangible achievement for the peace 
policy. The Soviet viewpoint was shared by the other fra- 
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ternal socialist states. The question of the Moscow Treaty 
was discussed at a Moscow conference of the First Secre- 
taries of the Central Committees of the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties and heads of government of the Warsaw 
Treaty states. In the decision taken by this conference on 
July 25, 1963 it was stated: “The agreement on banning 
nuclear tests is a result of the consistent foreign policy 
of peace pursued by the Soviet Union and all the socialist 
countries, a success for the Leninist policy of the peace- 
ful coexistence of states with different social systems.” 

The conclusion of the Moscow Treaty and its signing by 
a large number of countries met with extremely broad ap- 
proval among the world public. In a resolution passed on No- 
vember 27, 1963, the UN General Assembly called upon all 
states to become parties to the treaty and to continue 
negotiations with the purpose of banning nuclear tests com- 
pletely. 

The signing of the treaty led to consequences of no small 
significance. First of all, the level of radioactivity built up 
by the tests began to decline considerably. In March 1964 
it was stated by the USSR Academy of Medical Sciences 
that the general radioactivity of precipitation had declined 
hundreds of times compared with what it had been at the 
time of the signing of the treaty. 

According to the report of the UN Scientific Committee 
on the Effects of Atomic Radiation presented to the General 
Assembly in 1974, the amounts of the most dangerous radio- 
active particles of all— strontium-90 and caesium-137 — were 
at that time the lowest in post-war years. 

The Moscow Treaty, vindicated the opinion ‘of the polit- 
ical leaders who, in advocating that it be signed, had pointed 
out that it could become a definite barrier to the spread of 
nuclear weapons. For this or that country to feel confident 
of the effectiveness of the nuclear weapons in its arsenal, 
it would first have to test such weapons. Underground tests, 
however, are far more expensive than tests in other media. 
American experts have said, for example, that sinking a shaft 
for underground nuclear explosions takes two or four years 
and costs 10-30 million dollars. 

The Moscow Treaty played an important part in bringing 
about the failure of the plan for what was called the NATO 
“multilateral nuclear force,” a plan pushed vigorously at the 
beginning ‘of the 60s by the US and West German ruling 
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circles. “One result of the Moscow test-ban treaty,” wrote 
the well-known American columnist, Cyrus L. Sulzberger, 
‘is that our project for a NATO armada of atomic-missile 
ships has been moved from diplomacy’s icebox into diplo- 
macy's deepest freeze.”* 

The signing of the Moscow Treaty also dealt a serious 
blow to the opinion, widespread in the West, that the nuclear 
arms race should continue unabated. “The political change 
in the atmosphere was even more important than the physi- 
cal, in John Kennedy's view,” noted Theodore C. Sorensen, 
Special Council to the President. He added that the treaty 
“facilitated a pause in the cold war in which other, more 
difficult problem areas could be stabilised.”** 

The partial test ban treaty demonstrated the need for 
general recognition of the principle of peaceful coexistence 
and confirmed the possibility of a gradual transition from 
confrontation to co-operation. The next task was to achieve 
a complete solution of the test ban problem. The Soviet 
government has repeatedly shown its desire to facilitate the 
solution of this problem in every way. In its memorandum 
of January 28, 1964, it stated: “The Soviet government 
states its readiness, as in the past, to reach agreement that 
the treaty banning nuclear weapons tests in the atmosphere, 
in outer space, and under water be extended to underground 
nuclear weapons tests as well."*** 

But the US ruling circles were determined to press on 
vigorously with perfecting nuclear weapons systems. “We 
will maintain the vitality of our weapons laboratories,” the 
Secretary of Defense, Robert McNamara, said in August 
1963. “We will continue to conduct a programme of under- 
ground tests as necessary to meet our military require- 
ments.”**** 

In September 1964 the eight non-aligned members of the 
18 Nation Disarmament Committee submitted a joint memoran- 
dum in which they urged the nuclear powers to press on 
with negotiations to extend the ban. They also expressed 


* Cyrus L. Sulzberger, “Putting a Dream in the Deep Freeze", The New 
York Times, August 12, 1963, p. 20. 
** Theodore C. Sorensen, Kennedy, New York, 1965, p. 740. 
*** Pyatdesyat let borby SSSR za razoruzhentye, p. 567. 
«*** William W. Kaufmann, The McNamara Strategy, New York, Evanston, and 
London, 1964, p. 162, 
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the hope that all states would adhere to the Moscow Treaty.* 
However, on October 16, 1964, a few weeks after to the 
opening of the UN General Assembly’s 19th session, the 
People’s Republic of China exploded its first nuclear device 
in the atmosphere. In an official UN publication this was 
summed up as “an event deplored by almost all the members 
of the General Assembly”.** Nevertheless, China has continued 
atmospheric testing, despite worldwide protests. 

The peace-loving states have not removed the nuclear 
test ban issue from the agenda. The peace forces, backed 
by the Moscow Treaty, are working for new steps on the 
road to the total and unconditional banning of nuclear weapons 
tests. 


* See The United Nations and Disarmament 1945-1970, pp. 235, 238. 
** The United Nations and Disarmament 1945-1970, p. 235. 
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In the context of efforts to check the nuclear 
arms race, special attention should be given to the problem 
of halting the proliferation of nuclear weapons. As the number 
of near-nuclear states steadily grew, the need to reach 
agreement on this issue became more pressing. 

To create a huge nuclear arsenal, such as exists now 
in the United States, vast financial and human resources 
are needed: in the early sixties, America had over 100,000 
people on the nuclear payroll, not including uranium mining 
enterprises. But to have a small number of atom bombs would 
cost substantially less. 

According to expert estimates, the manufacture of six 
to eight bombs using plutonium would require an investment 
of slightly over 200 million dollars and a yearly outlay of 
approximately 90 million dollars over 10 years, which was 
well within the capacity not only of such countries as Japan 
or West Germany, but also of those with a considerably 
lower national income. 

A number of countries aeveloping atomic power stations 
projects found that these stations could largely meet their 
need for fissionable materials us ed in making bombs, for they 
give plutonium as a by-product. Experts maintained that 
owing to rapid progress in atomic energetics several countries 
could even now be considered as capable of producing nuclear 
weapons. In a report published in 1968, the UN Secretary- 
General remarked that one 350-megaton nuclear reactor could 
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produce 80 kilograms of plutonium a year, which is enough 
for manufacturing of 10 bombs.* 

But nuclear armaments are useless without delivery vehi- 
cles — aircraft and missiles, which are, extremely expensive 
to produce. Several countries, however, had the necessary 
economic potential and financial resources for this, too. 
Western specialists claimed that 170 million dollars a year 
would produce within ten-year period “small-scale” nuclear 
forces of between 30 and 50 bombers and 50 missiles with 
a 3,000-kilometre range, equipped with plutonium warheads. 
A sum of 560 million dollars spent every year over the same 
period would create a “medium” nuclear force with 20 to 
30 thermonuclear warheads. 100 missiles and two missile- 
launching nuclear submarines.** 

Of all the West European NATO powers, West Germany 
had the highest technical capability for nuclear weapons 
production. In 1962 the first nuclear reactor came into op- 
eration at Karlsruhe; early in 1969 West Germany had 26 
nuclear reactors in operation or under construction. Although 
they were designed to produce electric power and serve as 
research centres, several of them could also be used to 
manufacture nuclear weapons. 

West Germany was bound by the Paris Agreements not to 
manufacture nuclear weapons within its frontiers. However, 
by exploiting its accord with the Republic of South Africa, 
it could produce them there or elsewhere abroad without 
actually breaking that commitment. The Bundeswehr also had 
a considerable number of delivery vehicles, such as the 
Starfighter bomber and the Honest John and Pershing mis- 
siles. West German missile production and research were mak- 
ing good progress, too. On the whole, the FRG _ industrial 
and technical base could easily be switched over to manu- 
facturing nuclear weapons were a relevant government decision 
taken. 

In the mid-sixties it became clear that Italy could become 
a nuclear power by 1975. The government-sponsored Draft 
Programme of Economic Development aimed to supply Italy’s 
power from atomic power stations from 1975 on. The govern- 


* Report of the Secretary-General on the Effects of the Possible Use of Nuclear 
Weapons and the Security and Economic Implications for States of the Acquisition and 
Further Development of These Weapons, United Nations General Assembly, Twenty- 
Second Session, Annex IV, p. 4. 

** Ibid., pp. 37, 41. 


ment allocated 160,000 million lira (285 million dollars) to 
the Italian Atomic Research Organisation. 

Italy had three nuclear reactors. The Latina station, built 
with British aid, went into operation in 1962. It uses natural 
uranium and is capable of producing 46 atomic bombs per 
year. The United States built two reactors for Italy, in 1963 
and in 1964, which use enriched uranium; either could pro- 
duce between 32 and 54 bombs a year. The Italian armed 
forces were equipped with Honest John missiles, 8-inch and 
203-millimetre howitzers and aircraft capable of carrying 
nuclear warheads. 

Belgium was well on the way to producing her own nu- 
clear arms. During the Second World War it had exported 
uranium to the USA from the sizable deposits in the Belgian 
Congo. “The SENA power reactor, completed with United 
States assistance, can provide adequate Pu 239 for fifty-six 
bombs per year,” held Walter Wentz, an American professor.* 
He asserted that the Belgian atomic development programme 
“provides the base for the construction of an impressive 
nuclear arsenal within the next ten years”.** Belgium also 
had nuclear delivery vehicles; four squadrons of supersonic 
fighter-bombers and two battalions each of Hawk and Nike 
missiles. 

Sweden could have begun manufacturing nuclear weapons 
by the early seventies. The R-3 reactor, built in 1963, pro- 
duced enough plutonium-239 for three bombs a year; the 
construction of the R-4 reactor raised this potential to 35. 
Sweden had her own experts in the nuclear industry; eight 
institutes were training nuclear power specialists; several 
institutes and two groups of private companies were conduc- 
ting research programmes. On these grounds it was officially 
announced that within three years of a government go-ahead 
Sweden could have a nuclear stockpile. 

Spain embarked on an ambitious plan to construct atomic 
power stations, which was to place its nuclear power capacity 
above that of Sweden in the 1970s. 

It was not only Europe which had this nuclear potential. 
As early as June 1952 Israel established an Atomic Energy 
Commission and began to build nuclear reactors. Western 
experts believed that Israel could be manufacturing bombs 


* Walter B. Wentz, Nuclear Proliferation, Washington, 1968, p. 26. 
** Ibid. 
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within a very short time.* The Israeli armed forces also had 
Phantom bombers and various missiles capable of carrying 
nuclear warheads. 

Canada, Argentina, Brazil, Japan, Australia and the Republic 
of South Africa were also pressing to join the nuclear “club”. 
President Kennedy announced at a press conference on 
March 21, 1963 that by 1970 there could be ten nuclear 
powers but by 1975 that number could increase| to 15 or 20. 
in 1966 Herman Kahn and William Pfaff of New York’s 
Hudson Institute, maintained that if America gave the coun- 
tries of Western Europe aid amounting to 20 per cent of 
their budgets, every major European power could develop 
a sizable nuclear capacity.** Kahn calculated that in 1967 
there were between 30 and 40 countries with the technical 
and financial potential to develop and maintain 500 inter- 
continental missiles similar to the American Minuteman. 

So the matter did not depend on technical potential but 
on whether or not a particular government wished to become 
a nuclear power in its own right— which gave the peace- 
loving states good cause to be worried. For example, when 
the ruling CDU/CSU coalition was in power in West Germany 
many influential figures wanted the Bundeswehr to acquire 
nuclear weapons. The idea was that West Germany should 
join the “multilateral nuclear force” (MNF), considering that 
it is a short step from multilateral to unilateral. Numerous 
prominent political and military figures in Western Europe 
were calling on their governments to acquire atom bombs on 
a multilateral or unilateral basis. The Swiss military leadership 
wanted to equip the armed forces with nuclear weapons; 
a communique issued by the Federal Council on August 23, 
1963 stated: “Switzerland must without doubt reserve to 
herself the freedom to decide on the nuclear arms issue.” 

Meanwhile world public opinion was seriously disturbed by 
the idea that individual countries could be producing nuclear 
weapons secretly, for example by falsifying the production 
records of atomic reactors. A distortion of only 10 per cent 
in energy consumption data could assure a considerable 
supply of fissionable material— enough to produce several 


* Fuad Jabber, Israel! and Nuclear Weapons. Present Option and Future 
Strategies, London, 1971, pp. 17-18. 
** See James Hubert McBride, The Test Ban Treaty: Military, Technological and 
Political Implications, Chicago, 1967, p. 136. 
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thousand-megaton bombs, according to the London Institute 
of Strategic Studies.* 

It was thus imperative that both the nuclear and non- 
nuclear states should take a stand on halting the further 
proliferation of nuclear weapons without delay. As time 
passed the problem became more pressing and was hotly argued 
around the world not only among the military, but also in 
political quarters. 


EFFORTS TO PREVENT 
THE SPREAD 
OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


The question of non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons was actively taken up by the United Nations. In 
1957, at the 12th session of the UN General Assembly, 
a Soviet memorandum outlining limited measures towards 
disarmament suggested that the nuclear powers should un- 
dertake the commitment not to transfer nuclear arms to 
other countries. On November 20, 1959, the 14th General 
Assembly session passed a resolution which said in part: 
“The danger now exists that an increase in the number of 
States possessing nuclear weapons may occur, aggravating 
international tension and the difficulty of maintaining world 
peace and thus rendering more difficult the attainment of 
a general disarmament agreement.’** The Committee of Ten 
on disarmament was asked to consider the issue of non- 
proliferation. A resolution of the 15th General Assembly 
session called on states which were producing nuclear 
weapons to abstain temporarily and voluntarily from passing 
on information vital to their manufacture until a formal 
agreement was reached. The Assembly also asked the non- 
nuclear states not to produce or acquire nuclear weapons, 
also on a temporary and voluntary basis. 

During the following session, on November, 4, 1961, a 
resolution was unanimously endorsed which stated categori- 
cally that the growth in the number of nuclear powers threat- 
ened to extend and entrench the arms race and increase 
the difficulty of averting war. The Assembly suggested that 


* See Détente: Cold War Strategies in Transition, Frederick A. Praeger, New 
York, 1955, pp. 143-44. 
** The United Nations and Disarmament 1945-1970, p. 259. 
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an international agreement be signed which would bind the 
nuclear powers not to transfer control over nuclear weapons 
or to pass information vital to their manufacture to non- 
nuclear states. Such an agreement should also contain a clause 
in accordance with which “countries not possessing nuclear 
weapons might be willing to enter into specific undertakings 
to refrain from manufacturing or otherwise acquiring such 
weapons’.” These were the basic principles of a future in- 
ternational agreement against the spread of nuclear weapons. 

The same session adopted a resolution to determine the 
grounds on which the non-nuclear powers would agree to 
discuss a pledge not to manufacture or acquire nuclear 
weapons. The replies to a questionnaire obtained from 62 
governments were made available to the UN members. 

The UN non-proliferation debate revealed a fundamental 
divergence between the USSR and the Western powers, partic- 
ularly the USA. The Soviet Union supported the relevant UN 
resolutions and clarified its position in a memorandum put 
before the 16th General Assembly session on September 26, 
1961, which underlined that peace was threatened not only 
by an increase in the number of individual countries which 
possessed nuclear weapons but also by a situation in which 
such weapons were shared out within a military bloc. 

In 1962 the Soviet Union submitted to the 18 Nation Dis- 
armament Committee a draft agreement on general and 
complete disarmament, which stipulated as an initial measure 
that the transfer of control over nuclear arms or information 
vital to their manufacture to non-nuclear powers should be 
forbidden; for their part, the non-nuclear states would pledge 
themselves not to manufacture or acquire nuclear arms or 
accept the weapons of other states on their territory. At 
the 18th General Assembly session the Soviet Union criti- 
cised the multilateral nuclear force, which was then being 
considered as contrary to the principle of non-proliferation. 

But while the USSR was following a consistent line, cer- 
tain Western politicians and military theorists held that the 
proliferation of nuclear arms would lead to increased sta- 
bility in international relations. This opinion was voiced pre- 
dominantly in the countries such as Britain and France which 
had already begun to produce nuclear weapons or those 


* UN General Assembly Sixteenth Session, Resolutions Adopted on the Reports of 
the First Committee, December 4, 1961, p. 5. 
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which planned to do so. Extensive support for nuclear prolif- 
eration was also expressed in the United States on the 
grounds that it would assure the USA considerable room for 
manoeuvre. 

In the early sixties, when the West was eagerly debating 
the plan for a NATO multilateral nuclear force, a number 
of prominent American leaders, including Nelson Rockefeller, 
Governor of the New York State, suggested as an alternative 
to the MNF that America sell nuclear warheads to its NATO 
partners. On the eve of the 1960 presidential election, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower also began to favour the view that the 
restrictions on the transfer of information on nuclear arms 
to America’s Western allies should be moderated. One of 
the most active supporters of the plan to turn NATO into 
the “fourth nuclear power” was American General Norstad, 
NATO Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. He repeatedly asked 
for the right to use nuclear weapons without presidential 
sanction. President Kennedy rejected his demands. When 
President Johnson took office, Norstad, who was by then 
retired, renewed his efforts to release part of the American 
nuclear force in Europe from exclusive American control, 
in other words, to hand over a number of nuclear arms 
to America’s NATO partners.* 

Norstad was not alone. The retired American General, 
Robert J. Wood, wrote: “There is also a requirement either 
to find a way within existing law and treaties to increase 
the nuclear potential of the European allies, or amend the 
law itself and reconsider the treaties being discussed affecting 
nuclear weapons in order to permit the controlled build-up 
of this strength."** And Colonel Robert N. Ginsburgh, also an 
American, commented in the same book: “There is a reason- 
able possiibility that such proliferation as occurs will not 
increase the perils as much as we fear ... it is possible that 
a world in which nuclear arms were controlled would be 
more unstable than a world in which they simply proliferated 
without controls.”*** 

However, these views were ill-received by other sections 
of the military and also by politicians in America and Wes- 


* Le Monde, November 28, 1967, p. 5. 
** Issues of National Security in the 1970’s, ed. by Colonel Amos A. Jordan, 
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*** Ibid., pp. 34, 26. 
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tern Europe who noted that nuclear proliferation, far from 
improving international stability, would actually increase the 
odds on a military conflict flaring up and escalating. In 1957 
the American Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, had 
pointed out that “as matters are going the time will come 
when the pettiest and most irresponsible dictator could get 
hold of weapons with which to threaten immense harm’.* 
Others shared these views. Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of 
the US Congressional Atomic Energy Commission, warned that 
“there is always the possibility that a mad or irresponsible 
person or government in possession of nuclear weapons 
could start a war”.** As far back as April 5, 1954 Clement 
Attlee, leader of the Labour Opposition in the British Par- 
liament, had expressed a similar fear.*** 

Misgivings grew in America and Western Europe as the 
concept of “limited” and “local” wars gained currency. Colonel 
Amos A. Jordan remarked: “More widely held weapons mean 
more ambiguities, complexities, possibilities of catalytic nuclear 
war, and risks of uncontrolled escalation of limited conflicts 
to nuclear ones."**** And Lieutenant-Colonel Robert G. Gard, 
Jr., aide to the American Secretary of Defense, added: “Most 
dangerous is the possibility of great power involvement in 
a local nuclear conflict, which could lead to a large-scale 
thermo-nuclear war."***** 

Extensive proliferation of nuclear weapons would also 
considerably increase the likelihood that a war could start 
accidentally. In the USA vast sums of money were spent 
on developing a system of “electronic locks", which would 
prevent the explosion of a nuclear warhead unless a coded 
signal were received from the President, and would also 
preclude an explosion under unforeseen circumstances, such 
as a shock or a fire. But the chances of a smaller nation 
taking such expensive measures were either much less or 
altogether non-existent. President Kennedy considered that 
this factor, combined with the danger of a local conflict 


* The Department of State Bulletin, August 12, 1957, p. 267. 
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escalating into a global nuclear war, was the most compelling 
argument in favour of halting nuclear proliferation,* 

The peace-loving nations understood also that fascist ele- 
ments, rising to power in a nuclear state, could threaten 
the world with a universal thermonuclear war; they therefore 
increased their efforts to prevent the further spread of 
nuclear arms by working for a non-proliferation agreement. 

The danger also exists, however, under a bourgeois-dem- 
ocratic government. As the leader of the British Labour 
Party, Hugh Gaitskell, wrote: “The temptation to use an atom 
bomb and force a quick surrender from a _ neighbouring 
country with which there is a long-standing dispute before 
anybody else can intervene might prove irresistible to some 
governments”.** 

The awareness that nuclear proliferation represented a 
danger to the USA itself took some time to influence Wash- 
ington’s official policy. We must disagree with the asser- 
tion of the US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency that 
“it has been the policy of every American national admi- 
stration since the end of World War Il to prevent the spread 
of nuclear weapons”,*** though this view is upheld by nu- 
merous American authors. For example, James McBride, in his 
book The Test Ban Treaty, holds that “the United States govern- 
ment has always been [my italics—A. Ye.], and continues to 
be, firmly opposed to nuclear proliferation’.**** As a matter 
of fact, to cite one example, in 1954 and 1955 the USA 
gave specific information on nuclear issues to Britain, which 
then stood in a “special relationship” with the USA. 

We must also disagree with those Western scholars who 
maintain that America began to incline towards halting the 
spread of nuclear arms in the late fifties. General Beaufre, 
a French military theorist, states that the change in American 
opinion on the proliferation of nuclear weapons and the 
awareness of the need to place them under strict control, 
arose in 1960. In fact it came about much later, given that 
the plans for the MNF, which America was trying to push 
through, were nothing more than an invitation to proliferation. 

* See Theodore C. Sorensen, Kennedy, p. 567. 
** Foreign Affairs, July 1958, p. 544. 
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The agreement to sell Polaris missiles to Britain signed in 
December 1962 can hardly be seen as a move in favour 
of non-proliferation either. It was not until Kennedy entered 
the White House that the anti-proliferation lobby gained any 
backing there. Robert McNamara, the US Secretary of De- 
fense, stated in August 1963 that “the possibility of the 
further diffusion of nuclear weapons poses a severe threat 
to our national security.”* 

It is clear from an announcement made on September 25, 
1961 that the USA viewed the non-proliferation issue only 
in the framework of the Programme for General and Complete 
Disarmament in a Peaceful World, which contained several 
points unacceptable to the socialist states. Moreover, the USA 
was long unwilling to abandon various schemes for combined 
nuclear forces: the draft Treaty on General and Complete 
Disarmament in a Peaceful World which America laid before 
the UN 18 Nation Committee on Disarmament in 1962 spoke 
only of seeking “to prevent the creation of further national 
nuclear forces",** which left open the possibility of transferring 
nuclear weapons to military blocs or to groupings such as the 
MNF. President Johnson's suggestions on disarmament sub- 
mitted to the 18 Nation Committee in Geneva in January 
1964 emphasised that nuclear weapons should not be placed 
at the disposal of individual states which did not already 
possess them. There was no mention of the transfer of 
nuclear weapons through the MNF. An American Embassy 
note of August 28, 1964 indicated that “the USA is prepared 
to sign an international agreement on nuclear non-prolif- 
eration in accordance with UN Resolution No. 1665 (XVI) of 
4 December 1961".*** But the American position on the MNF 
put any agreement out of the question. 

International public opinion, supported by a number of 
governments, was calling persistently for a solution. A typi- 
cal example is seen in a decision taken at the Second 
Pan-African Conference of Independent States, which met 
on July 17-21, 1964 in Cairo. Thirty-three representatives 
declared their willingness to sign an international agreement 
under the UN auspices not to manufacture or seek to obtain 
nuclear armaments. The conference delegates called on all 
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nations to follow their example and urged the 19th UN Gen- 
eral Assembly session to convene an international confe- 
rence on non-proliferation. 

NATO also officially admitted the danger inherent in the 
spread of nuclear weapons. A communique issued after a 
meeting of the North Atlantic Council in December 1964 
stressed “the importance of avoiding the dissemination of 
nuclear weapons”.* 

The UN Commission on Disarmament, which met from April 
to June 1965 on Soviet initiative, recommended that the 
18 Nation Committee concentrate on drawing up a suitable 
agreement. During the summer of 1965 prominent Ameri- 
cans, including Senator Robert Kennedy and the President 
of the American Atomic Energy Commission, Glenn Seaborg, 
suggested various ways in which the problem could be quickly 
solved. 

All this prompted America to seek a way out of its im- 
passe. In the course of several direct bilateral high-level 
contacts, the USA and the USSR agreed to hold talks on 
non-proliferation under the aegis of the 18 Nation Committee. 
On August 17, 1965, the Committee considered an American 
draft agreement, which, however, still contained a clause 
permitting the transter of control over nuclear arms to a 
co-operatively based organisation in Western Europe, if such 
were created. This led the socialist countries to underline 
once more that plans for a NATO MNF were incompatible 
with an agreement on non-proliferation. 

Some of US allies, in particular Britain and Canada, also 
rejected the draft. The Canadian representative announced 
that it ran contrary to the policy of non-proliferation and 
justified the misgivings expressed by the East European 
states about the MNF.** 

Italy produced its own draft, known as the Fanfani Plan, 
which suggested that the non-nuclear states make unilateral 
declarations not to acquire nuclear weapons over an agreed 
period and to place their atomic reactors under the control 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency. The signatories 
would embark on these undertakings when a given number 
of states had signed identical agreements. This plan, 
although supported by Sweden, Brazil, India and Mexico, 
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aroused stiff opposition from other states on the grounds 
that it would hold up a general agreement covering the 
nuclear powers and that it imposed only a limited time-span, 
whereas Proliferation must be halted once and for all. With 
these considerations in mind the 18 Nation Committee turned 
down the Italian proposals. Britain and Canada too ultimately 
bowed to American pressure and withdrew their drafts in 
favour of the American document. 

The draft agreement offered by the USSR to the 20th 
session of the UN General Assembly on September 24, 1965, 
unlike its American counterpart, pointed out that governments 
should guarantee that nuclear weapons should not “in any 
way — directly or indirectly, through an intermediary state or 
group of states— be put into the hands or at the disposal 
of any non-nuclear state or group of states”. Conversely, 
the non-nuclear states would agree not to acquire nuclear 
weapons “directly or indirectly, through any intermediary state 
or group of states”.* 

In a resolution adopted on November 23, 1965, the UN 
General Assembly recommended that the 18 Nation Commit- 
tee give priority to a non-proliferation treaty, remarking that 
it “should be void of any loop-holes which might permit 
nuclear or non-nuclear Powers to proliferate, directly or 
indirectly, nuclear weapons in any form".** The Assembly 
was showing its approval of the spirit of the Soviet proposals. 

A number of non-nuclear powers made serious contribu- 
tions to the debate. For example, Romania and Switzerland 
suggested that the nuclear states solemnly bind themselves 
never to employ nuclear weapons against, nor use them to 
threaten, other states which did not possess them and had 
undertaken not to manufacture or acquire them. Had this 
been accepted, West Germany could have been counted among 
the non-nuclear powers, despite having American nuclear 
armament on its territory; consequently the USSR would not 
have been able to retaliate an American nuclear attack 
launched from West Germany. 

The Soviet Union informed the 18 Nation Disarmament 
Committee that it was prepared to include a clause forbid- 
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ding the use of nuclear weapons against non-nuclear powers, 
if “non-nuclear powers” was taken to mean those signatories 
which had no nuclear weapons within their frontiers. Although 
this proposal was favoured by several states, including the 
United Arab Republic, it was rejected by the Western powers, 
as they did not wish to stop using West Germany and other 
countries as nuclear vantage grounds. 

Meanwhile, Congress was stepping up its pressure on the 
US government to take a more constructive line, and in 
January: 1966, 52 senators tabied a resolution to the Senate 
urging “the President's serious and urgent efforts to negotiate 
international agreements limiting the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons",* a resolution which clearly reflected the impatience 
of American public opinion with the way that agreement 
was being delayed. It prompted President Johnson to announce 
that he too was opposed to nuclear proliferation.** 

However, the US government did nothing to hasten con- 
clusion of the agreement. It continued to insist on the loop- 
holes which would enable America’s NATO partners, primarily 
West Germany, to obtain nuclear weapons. Specific evidence 
of this is found in a new agreement drafted by the USA 
in 1966. The negotiations dragged on, until, on April 28, 
1966, the Soviet representative, A. A. Roshchin, announced 
to the 18 Nation Committee that progress of any kind was 
impossible while the Americans continued to insist that West 
Germany should not be deprived of the possibility of acquir- 
ing nuclear weapons. 

The British government had also come to recognise the 
importance of this issue, and dropped their project for a 
joint Atlantic nuclear force. Some politicians and members 
of the military suggested that Britain should be willing to 
renounce nuclear weapons entirely if that would facilitate 
agreement on non-proliferation. One of those who held this 
position was Rear-Admiral Bazzard, a prominent military 
theorist. 

Certain Americans felt that this was a_ significant  initia- 
tive. The former Under-Secretary of State, George W. Ball, 
commented in May 1967 that West Germany would find it 
harder to insist on nuclear status once Britain had abandoned 
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such status and Britain’s action would also discredit the view 
that possession of the atom bomb was an essential attri- 
bute of any great power.* Lord Chalfont, the British Minister 
of State, Foreign Office, hastened to repudiate Ball's sta- 
tement, while not utterly excluding the possibility that Brit- 
ain might consider renouncing nuclear weapons at some 
tuture stage. Meanwhile British criticism of the US insistence 
on a loop-hole for West Germany via the MNF continued to 
grow. 

On November 4, 1966 the 21st session of the UN General 
Assembly adopted a resolution stating that governments shouid 
refrain from any action which might hinder agreement on 
non-proliferation. This resolution was based on Soviet pro- 
posals which stressed the Western powers’ insistence on a 
let-out clause allowing the non-nuclear NATO powers, and 
above all West Germany, access to nuclear weapons, and 
also leaving the way open for other schemes, such as that 
of shared nuclear responsibility within NATO. The General 
Assembly’s support of the Soviet proposals showed clearly 
that most of its members were also concerned by attempts 
to delay agreement. In February 1967 the United States 
agreed to withdraw the offending clauses; this was a tremen- 
dous breakthrough, which owed everything to the consistent 
efforts of the Soviet Union and other peace-loving states 
to bring this problem, which had always been a high Soviet 
priority, to the speediest possible solution. The 23rd Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, which met in 
March 1966, had emphasised that the signing of an interna- 
tional agreement on non-proliferation would be vital to easing 
the international situation, strengthening peace and encourag- 
ing the growth of peaceful co-operation between nations. 
Other socialist states, at meetings of the Warsaw Treaty 
States in Warsaw (1965) and Bucharest (1966) had also 
underlined the importance of halting the spread of nuclear 
weapons. 

Imperialist policy, as events were to prove, would find 
new ways of blocking agreement, but the policy of the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries in subsequent years would 
be aimed at overcoming these obstacles with the support 


* See Dokumentation zur Abristung und Sicherheit, Band V, 1967, zusammen- 
gestellt von Heinrich Siegler, Bonn, Wien, Zurich, 1968, S. 101. 
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of all peace-loving forces, to whom the danger inherent in 
the spread of nuclear arms was self-evident. 


THE OPPOSITION 
OF WEST GERMAN MILITARISM 
TO THE AGREEMENT 


As discussion on a nuclear non-proliferation 
agreement progressed and the views of the two sides came 
closer together, the agitation in West German militarist cir- 
cles mounted. Such an agreement, if signed, would interfere 
with West Germany's desire to obtain nuclear arms, which 
the militarists considered essential if the frontiers established 
after the Second World War were ever to be redefined. 
A secret memorandum of the West German Generalitat 
stated that without the atom bomb Germany could never be 
reinstated within her historical and national boundaries.* 
Official statements also underlined that the bomb was vital 
to West Germany's bid for hegemony in Western Europe. 
As Wilhelm G. Grewe, West German Ambassador to NATO, 
put it, “Nations without their own nuclear weapons will hardly 
be in a position to assume the role of a ‘great power’’.** 

The ruling German CDU/CSU coalition had been forced 
to ‘sign the Paris Agreements in order to gain the permission 
of their Western allies to create the Bundeswehr. But the 
Adenauer government had not lost hope of procuring nu- 
clear weapons somehow, it therefore wouid not support an 
agreement which would prevent an increase in the number 
of nuclear powers. The conversation between Adenauer and 
the Indian Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, who was on an 
official visit to West Germany in July 1956, is noteworthy 
in this connection. Nehru agreed with an Australian expert 
who claimed that the time would come when the atom bomb 
could be produced in any chemical plant, could be “raised 
in every backyard”, as he jokingly put it; he wanted to see 
control established over nuclear arms without delay. The 
Chancellor, however, did not support this point of view, 


* Cited from Das Graue Buch. Die expansionistische Politik und Neo-nazism in 
westichem Deutschland, Dresden, 1967, S. 51. 
** Die Zeit, 10 February 1967, S. 30. 
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because the CDU/CSU leaders were at that time already 
making plans of atomic armament of the FRG.* 

The world public, which was well informed of the Soviet 
Union's enormous losses caused by the aggression of Nazi 
Germany, was_ well aware that the Soviet Union's efforts to 
prevent the FRG's nuclear armament were fully justified. 

One of the main conditions for preventing the FRG's 
nuclear armament was a renunciation of “NATO joint nuclear 
forces” in.whatever form, whose projects had been repeatedly 
advanced by advocates of nuclear armament of the FRG. 
The best known among them was the Muitilateral Nuclear 
Forces project proposed by the US Department of State 
late in 1960 and intensively promoted under the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations. That the formation of such 
forces would inevitably lead to the FRG's nuclear armament 
was never doubted by many politicians and military theore- 
ticians in the West. Henry Kissinger pointed out in this 
context: “The NATO forces is often said to be a device to 
avoid fhe issue of nuclear weapons in German hands. 
The contrary is likely to be the case.... The multilateral NATO 
force will neither stop the acquisition of nuclear arms by 
West Germany nor satisfy over any extended period whatever 
demands may exist there for a greater voice on nuclear 
matters."** The same opinion was expressed in London as 
well. 

The Multilateral Nuclear Forces project was _ resolutely 
opposed by France. Nor was the FRG supported by its 
other West European NATO partners. The project suffered 
a fiasco. The same fate befell the British project of the 
Atlantic Nuclear Forces, which would have also placed at 
the disposal of the FRG a definite number of nuclear 
warheads, although it satisfied West German nuclear ambi- 
tions to a lesser extent. 

The failure of both projects caused great disappointment 
within the CDU/CSU circles. However, they had no inten- 
tion to abandon their plans, and bitterly attacked the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. The prominent CDU/CSU leader, W. Hall- 
stein, spoke of a vital need to oppose the treaty in its 


* See Konrad Adenauer, Erinnerungen 1955-1959, Stuttgart, 1967, S. 189-90, 
193-94. 
** National Security. Political, Military, and Economic Strategies in the Decade 
Ahead, New York, 1963, pp. 308-09. 
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proposed wording. He alleged that if it were signed, the 
implementation of the idea to form a “European Union” 
(a federation of West European states whose formation 
was championed by many political leaders of Western 
Europe.— A. Ye.) would be put off at least by a decade. In 
Hallstein’s opinion, a European Union was inconceivable 
without possession of its own nuclear arms, while the draft 
Non-Proliferation Treaty contained no article permitting a 
handover of nuclear arms to such a Union if it were estab- 
lished. Other CDU/ CSU leaders expressed themselves in the 
same vein.” 

The allegation to the effect that this treaty would preclude 
the use of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes and thereby 
make the FRG incapable of competing on the world markets 
and also hamper its technological development was given 
wide currency by the opponents of the treaty in West 
Germany. In his statement in Madrid in February 1967, ex- 
Chancellor Adenauer said that if a non-proliferation treaty 
were concluded, the USSR would “gain control ... over the 
production of atomic energy in the Federal Republic and 
with the rapidly increasing importance of atomic energy for 
the economy, ... over the German economy.... The Germans 
would become economically dependent on the Soviet Union, 
and not only the Germans but the greater part of Europe 
as well.”** 

Certain representatives of the West German business circles 
also joined in the campaign against the treaty, repeating 
arguments of similar kind. The President of the Federal 
Union of the West German industry, Berg, declared that 
if this treaty were accepted in its present wording it might 
be expected that the Federal Republic would be reduced 
to the level of an agrarian state. In the meantime, many 
politicians and a number of organs of the press of the FRG 
declared that the treaty would hamper its competition with 
the USA in the field of atomic power engineering. “Along 
with Britain, the Federal Republic is a formidable rival of 
the United States in the commercial nuclear war,” the West 
German newspaper Die Wek wrote in this connection on 
February 24, 1967. Marcel Hepp, one of the CDU/CSU 
leaders, assured that the conclusion of the Non-Proliferation 


* See Verhandlungen des Deutschen Bundestages. Stenographische Berichte, Band 


61, Bonn, 1966, S. 1452. 
** Konrad Adenauer, Erinnerungen 1959-1963, Stuttgart, 1968, S. 245. 
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Treaty would result in a monopoly of two powers that would 
not be limited to nuclear weapons but would extend to atomic 
energy. 

CDU/CSU propagandists also alleged that the FRG would 
suffer great damage from the impossibility to carry out 
peaceful atomic explosions. However, the fact that the FRG 
has great population density and practically no free areas’ 
where such explosions could be carried out for economic 
needs made such arguments untenable. The eminent Italian 
nuclear physicist, E. Amaldi, inquired ironically: “| would tike 
the Germans to tell where they intend to explode their 
peaceful bombs to build ports and dig canals. In Hamburg? 
Or are they going to widen the Rhine?” 

Indeed, a reservation allowing for uncontrolled peaceful 
atomic explosions would undermine, in effect, the entire 
basis for the treaty. This circumstance was pointed out not 
only by Soviet but also by American representatives. On 
February 20, 1967, a State Department spokesman declared 
that according to the US stance the treaty should rule out 
development of so-called civilian explosive devices since it 
was absolutely impossible to draw a distinction between 
civilian and non-civilian devices of this kind.* It was known, 
however, that the treaty guaranteed non-nuclear states unim- 
peded access to potential benefits accruing from peaceful 
nuclear explosions on economically advantageous and non- 
discriminatory terms. 

Another argument of the West German opponents of the 
treaty boiled down to the allegation that it would ieave the 
FRG “defenceless” in the face of pressure from the nuclear 
powers. In the opinion of Franz Josef Strauss, “nuclear 
blackmail” would be used to satisfy “every political demand 
of the owner of nuclear weapons addressed to a state which 
has no deterrence potential.** 

Statements were publicly made within the CDU/CSU cir- 
cles that the conclusion of the treaty would give a strong 
card not only to the United States but also to some of its 
West European partners in the struggle for influence on 
European politics. 

Another argument used by the advocates of nuclear weap- 
ons proliferation was to the effect that the treaty would 


* See Documentation zur Abriistung und Sicherheit, Band V., 1967, Bonn, Wien, 
Zurich, 1968, S. 36. 
** Franz Josef Strauss. Herausforderung und Antwort, Stuttgar!, 1968, S. 94. 
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make easier “industrial espionage", since control over the 
peaceful uses of atomic power would be exercised by the 
International Atomic Energy. Agency with many states taking 
part in its work. The FRG, however, was a member of the 
European Atomic Energy Community (EURATOM), an orga- 
nisation of the West European member states of the Common 
Market and NATO. West Germany's ruling circles, which used 
EURATOM to try and acquire nuclear arms, interpreted the 
proposals to vest the functions of control over compliance 
with the treaty in the IAEA as an obvious obstacle to their 
plans. This was the reason for the propaganda campaign 
intended to persuade the public that IAEA controls would 
give unilateral advantages to the socialist countries and that 
EURATOM controls would be quite adequate. 

On February 10, 1967, under pressure from the FRG, the 
EURATOM leadership took a decision on the inconsistency 
of the Non-Proliferation Treaty provisions for control with 
the EURATOM treaty. “The signing of the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty would undermine the very foundation of EURATOM,” 
the President of the EURATOM Commission, Chatenet, said 
in a Combat interview on March 25, 1967. 

The general conclusion the opponents of the treaty in 
the FRG drew from all these far-fetched arguments was 
that it would harm the national interests of the Federal 
Republic. Chancellor Kiesinger stated in a TV interview on 
February 17, 1967 that within the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
framework the Federal Republic would have to give up much 
more than it had lost under the treaty on the West European 
Union. 

It was stubbornly alleged in Bonn that the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty discriminated against West Germany and put it 
in a position similar to that after the First World War. The 
treaty was even described as “a second Versailles". “For 
the non-nuclear states the treaty would mean humiliation 
which for independent countries is tantamount to uncondi- 
tional surrender,” the West German newspaper Die Welt said 
on November 24, 1967. 

The CDU/CSU Bavarian organisation led by Strauss came 
out as the most vociferous opponent of the treaty. The 
newspaper Bayer Kurier close to it wrote on March 4, 1967 
that “the Federal Republic ... should come by itself one way 
or another into possession of atomic weapons or join any 
dependable political alliance armed with nuclear weapons’. 
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The opponents of the treaty in the ranks of the Christian 
Democratic Union went out of their way to find allies for 
the struggle against this treaty among other states. In Feb- 
ruary 1967, the FRG Minister of Research, Dr. Gerhard Stol- 
tenberg, proposed that in organising resistance to the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty the FRG should co-operate closely with 
other countries, for instance, Japan, Sweden, Canada, Italy, 
and India.* For his part, Friedrich Zimmerman, Chairman of 
the Bundestag Defence Commission, proposed the establish- 
ment of a “club of near-nuclear powers” so as to defend 
their interests against the “two superpowers’. Attempts were 
made to translate such proposals into reality. The FRG govern- 
ment started an exchange of opinions on the treaty with 
Brazil, Sweden, India, Japan, Pakistan, and other states. The 
FRG also tried to exert pressure on the United States, 
threatening Federal Germany's withdrawal from NATO should 
Washington insist that it sign the treaty. 

While the opponents of the treaty were actively involved 
in efforts to thwart its preparation, sentiments in its favour 
were growing in the FRG. In May 1967 a few well-known 
German physicists expressed themselves for signing the 
treaty. The Nobel Prize winner, Max Born, pointed out: “In 
my view, the Non-Proliferation Treaty should be signed by 
all countries, especially by the Federal Republic of Germany, 
because it will only benefit from this and can hardly lose 
anything.”** Professor H. Mayer-Leibnitz said: “The Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty should be signed by as many countries as 
possible, and they should be allowed in return full freedom 
of peaceful technological development."*** 

The FRG's evasion of accession to the Treaty would have 
not only political but also economic implications. A refusal 
to sign it would, in particular, lead to a situation where 
the FRG, under the provisions of the treaty, would not be 
entitled to obtain fissionable materials for its atomic power 
plants from the USA, Canada, Britain, and some other coun- 
tries. The leaders of the West German economy could not 
ignore this circumstance. 

Within the ranks of the Social Democratic Party of Ger- 
many the attitude to the treaty increasingly tended to be 


* See Der Spiegel, 27. Februar, 1967, S. 40. 
** Physikalische Bldtter, Mai 1967, Heft 5, S. 215. 
*** Ibid., S. 217. 


favourable, although initially, when the SDPG was represented 
in the Kiesinger coalition cabinet, a number of prominent 
party leaders had held a fairly critical view of it. 

In Apri! 1967, in the course of the debates in the Bun- 
destag, it transpired that the “big coalition” parties were 
on the whole in favour of signing the treaty. However, this 
was made conditional on such a large number of reserva- 
tions (about fifty) that West Germany's accession to the 
treaty still remained in question. It was obvious that the 
opponents of the treaty in the FRG were determined to con- 
tinue their opposition to the conclusion of an agreement 
that would bar the West German Bundeswehr from nuclear 
weapons. 


THE TREATY ENTERS 
INTO FORCE 


The opposition of the CDU/CSU to the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty in West Germany considerably delayed 
progress in preparing it. However, it became increasingly 
obvious that other West European countries had no inten- 
tion to support Bonn's manoeuvres so as to evade signing 
the treaty. The FRG made an attempt to put pressure on 
Britain. The West German representative in EURATOM declared 
that if London acceded to the Non-Proliferation Treaty it 
would be barred from the Common Market. Ignoring these 
threats, the British Prime Minister, Harold Wilson, in his talks 
with Chancellor Kurt Kiesinger in Bonn on February 15 
and 16, 1967 did not support the latter's negative attitude 
to the treaty. Britain tried to persuade the FRG that the 
treaty would not interfere with the use of atomic power 
for peaceful purposes and expressed its willingness, in the 
event of its admission to the Common Market, to put at the 
disposal of the EEC all experience gained by Britain in the 
field of atomic power engineering. London also promised 
not to oppose the inclusion in the treaty of provisions pre- 
cluding the use of nuclear weapons within the framework 
of a European Political Union, which might be set up in the 
future. 

All these concessions made by Britain which expected 
assistance from the FRG in a discussion of Britain's request 
for admission to the Common Market changed nothing in 
the fact that a further delay in signing the treaty would 
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cause discontent in London. This was unequivocally stated 
in comments published in influential organs of the British 
press. “If there is one thing that will .. further delay the 
detente in Europe, it is a West Germany striving for posses- 
sion of nuclear weapons,” the London Times pointed out 
on February 21, 1967. 

The hopes of the opponents of the treaty that Bonn's 
position would be supported by Paris, which made no bones 
about its negative attitude to the treaty, were also dashed. 
This attitude was motivated by the policy adopted by France 
to set up its own nuclear forces. At the same time, the 
French government emphasised its interest in preventing the 
spread of nuclear weapons throughout the world. On Novem- 
ber 3, 1965, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Couve de Mur- 
ville, declared in the National Assembly that the French 
government was opposed to nuclear weapons proliferation. 
He re-emphasised this on January 7, 1967: “There is no 
interest, moreover, it would even be highly dangerous if an 
ever growing number of countries are manufacturing nuclear 
weapons."* In spite of the fact that at a session of the 
UN General Assembly Couve de Murville expressed his scep- 
ticism concerning the possibility to conclude a Non-Proli- 
feration Treaty, on November 4, 1967 France voted in favour 
of the General Assembly's resolution on nuclear weapons 
non-proliferation. 

In a talk with Chancellor Kiesinger in Paris in January 1967, 
President Charles de Gaulle reaffirmed this position of France. 

The FRG could not rely in putting up further resistance 
to the treaty on its other partners either. The Chairman of 
the Belgian Senate, Pau! Struye, declared that the FRG's 
opposition to the treaty might arouse the suspicion that 
it sought to become a nuclear power, which would greatly 
hold back the incipient relaxation of East-West tensions. 
In October 1967, at the talks of the EURATOM member states 
in Brussels, the Netherlands expressed itself for an early 
conclusion of the Non-Proliferation Treaty and emphasised 
its intention to sign it without waiting for other countries 
to do so. The Danish Minister of Foreign Affairs, in his state- 
ment at the NATO Council session on December 13, 1967, 
proposed that the question of nuclear weapons non-proli- 
feration be given top priority in the NATO political programme. 


* Georges Fischer, La non-prolifération des armes nuciéaires, Paris, 1969, p. 64. 
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Incidentally, the West German opponents of the treaty 
for some time cherished the hope that Italy would also take 
a negative attitude to it. One of the arguments against the 
treaty advanced in Rome ran that it would obstruct the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy in non-nuclear countries. 

The unfavourable attitude of Italian diplomats to the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, however, came under criticism even 
within the government quarters. On March 4, 1967 the news- 
paper Voce Republicana, a mouthpiece of the Republican Party, 
represented in the government coalition, wrote that “Italy 
has appeared in the eyes of the world public ... as a coun- 
try orienting itself on the most conservative circles of the 
right-wing European camp”. The newspaper demanded an 
immediate revision of Italy’s position on the treaty. 

Western Europe on the whole denied support for those 
right-wing leaders of the FRG who were pressing for nu- 
clear armament of the Bundeswehr. In its attempts to frustrate 
the preparation of the treaty the Kiesinger cabinet found 
itself in increasing isolation. Aware of the fact that its 
efforts to interfere with its conclusion would fail, it went 
out of its way to incorporate in the treaty loop-holes that 
would allow it to acquire nuclear armaments at some future 
time. In his talks with President Johnson during his visit 
to Washington, Chancellor Kiesinger demanded that the draft 
treaty include an article that would allow Bonn to withdraw 
from the treaty at any time even after it had been signed. 
On August 21, 1967, at a press conference in Bonn, Kiesin- 
ger reaffirmed his demand for a right to denounce the treaty. 

Under the pressure of West Germany's ruling circles the 
United States declined establishing a system of effective 
control over compliance with the treaty: The FRG insisted that 
just as other member states of EURATOM it should be 
allowed exclusively its national! contro!. Naturally, such a 
provision would not guarantee a strict control over compliance 
with the treaty. Commenting on the absence of an article 
on control in the draft treaty, the Washington Evening Star 
wrote on 28 August 1967 that as long as no effective global 
system of inspection and check-up existed to deal with 
infringements and evasion of the treaty provisions, all talk 
of prevention of nuclear arms proliferation would be nothing 
but empty talk. 

Nevertheless; the publication of the draft treaty aroused 
obvious discontent of the Kiesinger government. It started 
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to insist on a number of amendments to the treaty so as 
to diminish its binding force or at least to delay its 
preparation for as long as possible. 

The joint draft of the Non-Proliferation Treaty was dis- 
cussed in the 18 Nation Committee. Special attention was 
paid to drafting an article on international control over comp- 
liance with the treaty, which was absent in the draft. The 
United States proposed that such control should be a function 
of the IAEA. At the same time, it proposed that EURATOM 
continue inspecting nuclear reactors in the EEC countries 
over three years. After the IAEA had set up an international 
inspection system the United States would consult EURATOM 
so as to permit the IAEA to assume control over fissionable 
materials. Washington had to reckon with the fact that in 
EURATOM control was left at the discretion of member states. 
For instance, there was no control either over the commit- 
ment of the FRG not to manufacture nuclear arms, nor over 
the nuclear armament of France. 

However, the IAEA was in a position to monifor com- 
pliance with the treaty since by that time it had already 
gained vast experience in implementing control over the 
production of fissionable materials. By September 30, 1967 
the International Atomic Energy Agency had approved 38 
agreements on safeguards covering 65 reactors in 29 coun- 
tries. 

The IAEA worked out an inspection system ruling out the 
leakage of “industrial secrets" to other states. Inspectors 
were forbidden to divulge to anybody commercial or indus- 
trial secrets or any other information. Any state was en- 
titled to assign its national representative to an inspector 
visiting an enterprise. States were granted the right to select 
an inspector of practically any nationality. The IAEA govern- 
ing board consisted of representatives of widely different 
countries, including a number of West European states. Three 
members of EURATOM - the FRG, France and Belgium — were 
represented on the governing board of the IAEA. Thus, any 
infringement of the interests of the EURATOM members 
on the part of the IAEA was out of the question. 

The socialist states of Eastern Europe — Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and the GDR — seeking to facilitate 
an early conclusion of the Non-Proliferation Treaty offered 
their nuclear reactors to be placed under IAEA control if 
the FRG followed suit. This proposal, however, was declined 
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by West Germany. Bonn insisted that full control should be 
implemented exclusively through EURATOM. 

On Octcber 31, 1967 five member states of EURATOM — 
Beigium, the Netherlands, Luxemburg, the FRG, and Italy — 
put forward their recommendations concerning the Non-Proli- 
feration Treaty. They proposed that the agreement between 
EURATOM and the !AEA be limited to the latter's check-up 
on the methods of EURATOM control. This was to apply 
exclusively to nuclear materials but not to plants. The five 
states urged the United States to withdraw its proposal, 
which provided for a term of three years for IAEA control 
to be instituted instead of EURATOM control, should they 
fail to reach an agreement. 

in the meantime, on the insistence of the Netherlands 
EURATOM worked out the principles of combining the systems 
of IAEA and EURATOM inspection. Guided by these principles 
the United States submitted to the 18 Nation Committee 
a number of alternatives which also included EURATOM’s 
compromise proposal. The latter was to the effect that 
EURATOM might conclude with the IAEA an agreement allow- 
ing EURATOM to continue applying its inspection system 
provided its conclusions were approved by the IAEA. 

In view of the results of the discussion over IAEA con- 
trol the USSR and the USA agreed upon the final draft treaty 
and submitted it to the 18 Nation Disarmament Committee 
on January 18, 1968. The draft contained an article on con- 
trol, which was absent in the earlier draft treaty. It laid down 
that the parties to the treaty possessing no nuclear weapons 
shall conclude agreements with the IAEA individually or 
jointly with other states in accordance with its charter. This 
implied EURATOM in the first place. This wording accorded 
with the proposals of the EURATOM member countries. 

The new draft contained other amendments which made 
it different from the first variant. The treaty was to be 
concluded for a term of twenty-five years, whereas formerly 
it was to have no limitation as to time. Another new article 
provided that each party assume a commitment to conduct 
negotiations in a spirit of good will on effective measures 
to end the arms race and achieve disarmament, as well as 
on a treaty of general and complete disarmament under 
strict international control. 

Although the new draft was worded to take due account 
of the FRG's position, it was nevertheless attacked by its 
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ruling circles. The Finance Minister, Franz Josef Strauss, 
denounced the draft and, according to Western press reports, 
even threatened to resign if the treaty were signed by the 
FRG. On January 23, Chancellor Kiesinger said at a meeting 
of journalists members of the CDU that the amendments made 
in the draft were not enough for Bonn to declare its willing- 
ness to sign the treaty.* On March 6, 1968 the FRG govern- 
ment issued a memorandum insisting that the treaty should 
be more closely linked with the question of disarmament, 
particularly in the nuclear field, and that it should provide 
guarantees against nuclear blackmail. The character of these 
demands, which contained no specific proposals, evidenced 
Bonn’s intention to continue its tactics of procrastinating 
the conclusion of the treaty. 

During the discussion of the draft treaty some non-nu- 
clear countries submitted a number of proposals. For instance, 
Brazil proposed a provision allowing peaceful explosions. 
This proposal, however, was declined, because nuclear de- 
vices intended for explosions for peaceful purposes do not 
differ, in effect, from similar devices for military purposes. 
At the same time, the treaty allowed non-nuclear states to 
derive benefits from any civilian application of nuclear explo- 
sions on a non-discriminatory basis. Romania's proposal that 
the atomic industry of the nuclear power should also be 
placed under international control linked the problem of 
limitation of nuclear weapons proliferation with the disarmament 
problem as a whole. Its adoption would delay the prepara- 
tion of the treaty for an indefinite period, so the proposal 
was turned down. 

At the same time, a number of amendments to the draft 
treaty proposed by individual states were incorporated in 
the final draft, for instance, Japan’s proposal for convening, 
five years after the treaty came into force, a conference 
to review compliance with it. The final draft also incorporated 
Sweden's proposal that the treaty preamble should call for 
efforts to end all experimental tests of nuclear weapons. 

The 18 Nation Committee submitted the draft treaty to 
the UN General Assembly on March 11, 1968. As a result 
of the discussion that followed certain amendments were 
made in the treaty. Greater emphasis was laid on the need 
to take such measures as might be necessary to end the 
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nuclear arms race. Attention was called to the principles of 
the UN Charter concerning the renunciation of the use 
and threat of force in international relations. It was stressed 
that the achievements in the peaceful uses of nuclear energy 
should be made available to all countries. As the Austrian 
Foreign Minister, Kurt Waldheim (the running UN Secretary- 
General), pointed out, “the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
in non-nuclear countries, Austria among them, will not be 
hindered by the Non-Proliferation Treaty’.* The governments 
of a number of other countries expressed the same point 
of view. 

The attacks against the treaty by the FRG militarist circles 
could no longer thwart its conclusion. “The world’s stake 
in a workable nuclear non-proliferation treaty and all it im- 
plies is enormous,” The New York Times wrote on March 11, 
1968. Senator Robert Kennedy and many other influential 
American politicians called for an early solution to the non- 
proliferation problem. 

The 22nd session of the UN General Assembly concentra- 
ted on a discussion of the Non-Proliferation Treaty. Represen- 
tatives of more than ninety states spoke in the debates on 
the report submitted to the Assembly. The majority of the 
speakers expressed themselves in favour of the treaty. Some 
countries, however, put forward various objections to it. India 
made its consent to sign the treaty dependent on the so- 
lution of the nuclear disarmament problem as a whole. The 
representatives of Brazil and Argentina declared that the 
treaty would put up obstacles to the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

Opposition to the treaty was also in evidence in some 
other countries. The May and June 1968 issues of the Austra- 
lian Quadrant magazine published an article insisting that 
Australia should not sign the treaty since it failed to guaran- 
tee its security. This view was evidently motivated by the 
same apprehensions that India and Japan had about China's 
nuclear programme in the situation created by the hegemo- 
nistic great power ambitions of its leadership. 

Security guarantees for the non-nuclear states were a 
conspicuous issue of the General Assembly debates on the 
treaty. It was raised in the statements of the representa- 
tives of India, Pakistan, Japan, Brazil, Romania, Israel, and 
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some other countries. The Soviet Union's stand on this issue 
was perfectly clear. Soviet representatives had repeatedly 
pointed out that the non-nuclear countries were fully entitled 
to claim security guarantees against a nuclear attack. As 
far back as 1966 the Soviet Union proposed that the treaty 
provide for the nuclear powers to assume a commitment not 
to use nuclear weapons against non-nuclear states having 
no such weapons in their territories. The Soviet Union de- 
clared its willingness to continue an exchange of opinions 
to find such a solution to the problem as would satisfy the 
non-nuclear countries. On June 19, 1968 the Security Council 
adopted a resolution submitted by the USSR, the USA, and 
Britain, which provided security guarantees for the non-nuclear 
states. The resolution declared that “the aggression with 
nuclear weapons or the threat of such aggression against 
a non-nuclear weapon State would create a_ situation in 
which the Security Council and above all its nuclear weapon 
States, permanent members, would have to act immediately 
in accordance with their obligations under the United Nations 
Charter."* The Security Council resolution also reaffirmed 
the inalienable right of states to individual or collective self- 
defence in accordance with Article 51 of the UN Charter 
until the Security Council took such measures as might be 
necessary to maintain international peace. 

A considerable number of proposals made during the "dé: 
bates on the Non-Proliferation Treaty were incorporated in 
its final draft to allow criticisms and suggestions of other 
states to be taken into account without violating the spirit 
of the treaty. 

In the vote taken by the General Assembly on a resolu- 
tion supporting the treaty it was approved by delegates from 
95 countries. Albania, Cuba, Zambia and Tanzania voted 
against. The delegations of 21 countries — Algeria, Argentina, 
Brazil, Burma, Guinea, India, Mali, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Uganda, Malawi, Sierra-Leone, the Central African Republic, 
Congo (Brazzaville), Saudi Arabia, Gabon, Nigeria, Mauritania, 
Burundi, Ruanda — abstained. The delegations of Haiti, Gambia, 
the Dominican Republic, and Cambodia did not take part 
in the voting. 

The fact that France, a nuclear power, abstained in the 
voting on the resolution approving the treaty attracted the 


* The United Nations and Disarmament 1945-70, New York, 1970, p. 302. 
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attention of the world press. Nevertheless, the French gov- 
ernment announced that it would pursue a policy in the 
spirit of the treaty. Speaking at the UN General Assembly 
session, the French representative pointed out that “France 
is unwilling either to denounce or to recommend the conclu- 
sion of the treaty. However, it does not desire nuclear weapons 
proliferation and believes that the nuclear powers should by 
no means contribute to it... France will act in the same way 
as the states that have signed the treaty.”* 

The prominent French statesman, Jules Moch, and some 
experts on nuclear strategy criticised the French stance on 
the treaty. “The position of France is extremely illogical. 
Indeed, if there is an intention to respect the provisions 
worked out jointly, why not follow the common rules and 
give the signatories a feeling of security and mutual trust 
by acceding to the treaty?” Georges Fischer inquired.** 

Later, the democratic public of France continued to call 
for its accession to the Non-Proliferation Treaty, as this would 
serve the cause of peace in Europe and the rest of the 
world. 

On July 1, 1968 the treaty was signed simultaneously in 
Moscow, Washington and London. It contained a preamble 
and eleven articles. It was underscored in the preamble that 
theeproliferation of nuclear weapons would seriously enhance 
the danger of nuclear war. The signatories pointed out that 
the benefits of peaceful application of nuclear technology 
should be available to all parties to the treaty, whether nuclear 
weapon or non-nuclear weapon states. The preamble con- 
tained an appeal for the cessation of the nuclear arms race 
at the earliest possible date and for undertaking effective 
measures in the direction of nuclear disarmament. 

Article 1 of the treaty provided that each nuclear-weapon 
state party to the treaty undertake not to transfer to any 
recipient whatsoever nuclear weapons or control over such 
weapons, directly or indirectly; and not in any way to assist, 
encourage, or induce any non-nuclear weapon state to manu- 
facture or otherwise acquire nuclear weapons or other nu- 
clear explosive devices or control over them. 

Under Article 2 the non-nuclear weapon states undertook 
not to receive from any other states nuclear weapons or 

* Documentation zur Abriistung und Sicherheit, Band VI. 1968, Bonn, Wien, 


Ziirich, 1969, S. 191-92. 
** Georges Fischer, La non-prolifération des armes nuciéaires, Paris, 1969, p. 65. 
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other nuclear explosive devices, or control over such weapons 
or explosive devices, directly or indirectly; not to manufac- 
ture or otherwise acquire nuclear weapons or other nuclear 
explosive devices, and not to seek or receive any assistance 
in the manufacture of nuclear weapons or other nuclear 
explosive devices. . 

Other articles contained provisions for guarantees of com- 
pliance with the treaty in accordance with the IAEA system 
of safeguards. It was provided that all parties to the treaty 
shall enjoy the benefits accruing from the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

The treaty laid down the procedure for adopting amend- 
ments and stated that 25 years after its entry into force 
a conference shall be convened to determine whether it should 
remain in force for all time or be prolonged for a specified 
period of time. 

The governments of the USSR, Britain and the United 
States were appointed the treaty depositaries. The treaty 
was to come into effect upon its ratification by the deposi- 
tary states and forty other signatories. 

The Soviet government expressed its high assessment of 
the treaty. Speaking at a session of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
on June 27, 1968, the Soviet Foreign Minister, Andrei Gromyko, 
described the treaty as “one of the most important measures 
ever taken to check the nuclear arms race in the name of 
the long-term interests of the world”.* Foreign Minister Gromyko 
pointed out that the treaty would stop the channels of nu- 
clear weapons proliferation and lessen thereby the risk of 
nuclear war. The conclusion of the treaty would provide 
another highly important basis for new efforis to solve the 
disarmament problem. 

The US government also highly appraised the significance 
of the treaty. In connection with the signing of the treaty 
the US President, Lyndon Johnson, declared in his address 
to the UN General Assembly on June 12, 1968, that it was 
the most important international agreement in the disarmament 
field since the advent of the nuclear age. It was directed 
to preventing nuclear arms proliferation. It obliged the nu- 
clear powers to redouble their efforts to put an end to the 
nuclear arms race and achieve nuclear disarmament.** 


* Vneshnaya politika Sovietskogo Soyuza | mezhdunarodnlye otnoshenlya. Sbornik 
dokumentov, 1968, Moscow, 1969, p. 141. 


** Documentation zur Abriistung und Sicherheit, Band VI, 1968, S. 194. 
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The problem of nuclear weapons non-proliferation evoked 
broad debates at the Geneva Conference of Non-Nuclear 
Weapon States held between August 29 and September 28, 
1968. The conference was attended by delegates from 96 
countries. The USSR, the USA, Britain, and France also dele- 
gated their representatives to attend the conference. However, 
they did not take the floor or participate in the voting. 

The conference concentrated on two major problems — the 
security guarantees for the non-nuclear states and the de- 
velopment of co-operation in the peaceful uses of nuclear 
power. The discussion of these problems brought to light 
the intention of some governments to evade the main prob- 
lem —the need to erect an insurmountable barrier in the 
way of nuclear arms proliferation in the interest of promoting 
international security. 

A group of Latin American states came forward at the 
conference with a draft resolution calling for the conclusion 
of a multilateral instrument whereby the nuclear weapon 
states undertake to adopt the appropriate measures to assure 
the security of all non-nuclear weapon states. In this context 
some delegates pointed out that this proposal was intended 
to belittle the importance of the Security Council resolution 
of June 19 and to pigeon-hole the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 
The proposal of the Latin American countries was turned 
down by a majority of votes. 

However, some states stubbornly insisted on the establish- 
ment of a_ special organisation of non-nuclear countries, 
which would be opposed to the nuclear powers. 

The Soviet representative at the United Nations, Yakov 
Malik, speaking in the UN First Committee on December 9, 
1968, pointed out that the declaration and a number of 
resolutions adopted by the Conference of the Non-Nuclear 
Weapon States proceeded from a division of the world 
according to such an arbitrary criterion as the availability 
or unavailability of nuclear arms to these states. Thereby 
the imperialist and the socialist states, the racist-colonialist 
and the freedom-loving states fighting against capitalism were 
lumped together. The attempts to establish such a demarcation 
only played into the hands of the aggressive imperialist re- 
gimes.* 


* United Nations General Assembly, Twenty-Third Session, Officlal Records, First 
Committee, December 9, 1968, pp. 2-3. 
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Although such proposals were voted down by the majority 
at the conference, nevertheless its results could not be con- 
sidered satisfactory. This referred, for instance, to the attempts 
to discredit the GDR, etc. In the prevailing situation Soviet 
diplomats made considerable efforts to explain the significance 
of the Non-Proliferation Treaty for promoting peace throughout 
the world. The USSR emphasised that any attempt to delay 
the treaty coming into force by manoeuvres of various kinds 
ran counter to the interests of international security. 

In certain countries the conclusion of the treaty was op- 
posed by the circles which sought to have their hands free 
to manufacture nuclear weapons. In Switzerland, for example, 
in September 1969 the Army Chief of Staff actively facilitated 
the establishment of a committee of action aganst Swit- 
zerland's accession to the Non-Proliferation Treaty. The commit- 
tee was composed of a few members of parliament, a num- 
ber of representatives of the industrial and financial circles, 
and high-ranking officers of the Swiss army. 

Particularly heated debates over the question of accession 
to, and then ratification of, the treaty flared up in West 
Germany. Opponents of the treaty here again circulated alle- 
gations to the effect that it meant almost a catastrophe 
for West Germany. The FRG went ahead with promulgating 
the view that the factor of possession of nuclear arms would 
have a very important role to play in the formation of a 
“united Europe”. This factor would eventually be decisive 
in determining “whether integration on the basis of equality 
is feasible", the Wehr-Wissenschaftlichhe Rundschau magazine poin- 
ted out in September 1968. Ex-chancellor Adenauer expressed 
himself in the same vein, describing the treaty as a “death 
verdict” for the FRG. 

In their opposition to the treaty the West German advo- 
cates of nuclear armament of the FRG relied on the support 
of the US military quarters. In the spring of 1969, the George- 
town University, the Centre of Strategic and International 
Studies, published a report -advising, in particular, that the 
United States should not put pressure on West Germany 
to persuade it to sign the Non-Proliferation Treaty. Moreover, 
it should avoid expression of impatience or irritation if Ger- 
many (the FRG.—A. Ye.) deferred the signing and ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. 

The advocates of nuclear armament of the FRG also found 
sympathisers in the US Congress. The Republican Congress- 
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man, Paul Findley, declared in Congress: “It is high time we 
treat Germany as a responsible and trustworthy ally. A good 
way to start is by rejecting any pact with the Soviet Union 
to which Germany objects.”* In the debates on the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty in the US Senate the advocates of atomic 
armament of the FRG made an attempt to introduce into 
the treaty amendments meeting Bonn's nuclear ambitions. 
For instance, the Republican Senator, John Tower of Texas, 
proposed that the United States should reserve a right to 
supply nuclear arms to its NATO allies.** 

The attempts of the FRG leaders to put off the signing 
of the treaty, however, evoked broad protests of the world 
public. Bonn could see for itself that despite isolated attacks 
against the treaty the West German NATO partners on the 
whole continued to insist that the government of the Federal 
Republic sign it. The Danish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
P. Hartling, declared on October 8, 1968: “We are convinced 
that a delay in the entry into force of the Treaty would 
not, in the long term, serve the true interests of any coun- 
try... It is the sincere hope of the Danish Government that 
the Treaty will soon enter into force and enjoy the necessary 
general support."*** In the Political Committee of the UN 
General Assembly, the Canadian delegate declared, having 
in mind the FRG, that the argument advanced by some 
states to justify their policy of obstructing the treaty were 
not convincing. Paris also warned the FRG against an attempt 
to delay the signing of the treaty. 

The FRG could not ignore Washington's official stand 
either. The US Administration concluded that a delay in sign- 
ing the treaty, let alone its wrecking, was undesirable to 
the United States itself. Washington made fairly great efforts 
to lessen the Federal Republic's resistance to the conclusion 
of the treaty. For this purpose the United States had an 
extensive exchange of opinions with the FRG on the problem 
of nuclear weapons non-proliferation. 

The decisive vote was cast by the West German electorate 


* Congressional Record, 90th Congress, Second Session, Washington, 1968, Vol. 
114, Part |, p. 843. 
** See Congressional Record, Vol. 115, Part 2, p. S6375. 
*** United Nations General Assembly, Twenty-Third Session Official Records, 1685th 
Plenary Meeting, 8 October 1968, p. 14. 
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who, on September 28, 1969, were to make a choice between 
two programmes: that of the CDU/CSU oriented on a 
continuation of the cold war and that of the SDPG which 
set a course for normalising relations with the socialist states. 
The election results showed that the majority of the popu- 
lation had voted in favour of the programme of the SDPG 
and its partner —the Free Democratic Party, which formed 
a “minority coalition” government led by Willy Brandt. 

This government came out for signing the treaty and 
dismissed the allegation that it was detrimental to West 
German security. Willy Brandt declared: “The Treaty guarantees 
us equal rights and non-discrimination.” He emphasised that 
“the Federal Government wants to take advantage of the 
Treaty to promote detente and improve relations with the 
Soviet Union and the East European states.”* 

Soon after the formation of the Brandt cabinet it was 
announced that the FRG ambassadors in London, Washington 
and Moscow would sign the Non-Proliferation Treaty on No- 
vember 28. The decision to this effect had been unanimously 
adopted by the FRG government to the satisfaction of world 
opinion. 

The USSR ratified the Non-Proliferation Treaty on November 
24, 1969. The United States ratified it simultaneously. By 
that time the number of countries which had ratified the 
treaty had risen to twenty-three. The treaty came into force 
on March 5, 1970 after it had been ratified, in addition 
to the three depositary states, by another forty countries. 
The Soviet Union and other states committed to peace un- 
dertook persistent efforts to ensure strict compliance with 
the treaty on the part of the signatory states and to per- 
suade other states ‘of the world to accede to it. The task 
was to consolidate this important success for the peace 
forces which had affirmed the principle of non-proliferation 
of nuclear weapons in the interest of international security 
as a standard of international law. 

At the same time, the entry of the treaty into force 
opened up important prospects for working out new broad 
programmes of co-operation between nuclear and non-nuclear 
countries in the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, 
contributing thereby to mankind’s progress. 


* Willy Brandt, Friedenspolitik in Europa, Frankfurt am Main, 1968, S. 184. 
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OF THE SPHERE 
OF STRATEGIC 
ARMAMENTS 


THE NUCLEAR ARMS RACE- 
A DANGER TO _ INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY 


In the latter half of the sixties the Western 
powers went ahead with their nuclear arms drive. In that 
period the US strategic air force, navy and land forces were 
supplied in quantity with various atomic weapons delivery 
vehicles. 

The Minuteman missiles became the main strike force 
among the nuclear weapons deployed on the American con- 
tinent. The first Minuteman-1 missiles with a range of 10,000 
kilometres and a capacity of one megaton were adopted 
by the armed forces in 1962. In 1966 work got under way 
to deploy more powerful missiles-Minuteman-2, and from 
June 1970—Minuteman-3 missiles with a range of 12,800 ki- 
iometres. Each missile could carry three individually §target- 
able warheads. In addition, the armed forces were supplied 
with 54 Titan-2 missiles with a range of 10,000 kilometres 
and 5-10 megaton warheads. 

Simultaneously a nuclear submarine construction programme 
was put into effect. Fourty-one nuclear-propelled submarines 
armed with Polaris missiles were made operational. In 1971 
the US nuclear fleet began to be supplied with Poseidon 
C-3 missiles armed with ten independently targetable warheads 
with a range of 4,000 kilometres. 

In 1965 the first US atom-powered aircraft carrier Enterprize 
was commissioned. In June 1968 the keel was laid for anoth- 
er atom-powered aircraft carrier, Nimitz, whose power plant 
permits the ship to sail without refuelling for some thirteen 
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years. In August 1970 construction was started of a third 
atom-powered aircraft carrier, Dwight Eisenhower. In 1971 the 
US air force had 450 B-52 bombers with a flying range of 
18,400 kilometres, capable of carrying four to six thermonu- 
clear bombs. An improved modification of this bomber had 
a flying range of 20,000 kilometres and could be armed 
with two Hound Dog missiles. The United States published 
no official data on the total quantity of tactical atomic weapons 
in its possession. 

According to US press reports in 1975 the US arsenal 
contained at least 22,000 units of tactical atomic weapons. 
Seven thousand of them were deployed in Western Europe, 
1,700 in Asia. The US Atlantic fleet was armed with 1,000 
nuclear warheads, and the US Pacific fleet, with 1,500 war- 
heads. A total of 10,800 units of tactical atomic weapons 
were deployed in the United States. 

Just as in earlier years, the Pentagon military machine 
relied heavily on a vast number of air force and naval bases. 
In his statement in the Senate on December 1, 1969, Senator 
Mansfield reported that the United States had 429 large and 
2,297 small bases in thirty countries of the world. Posted 
at these bases were a total of 1,750,000 servicemen, members 
of their families and civilian personnel. The maintenance 
costs of these bases ran to 4,800 million dollars a year. 

Britain had also built up a nuclear arsenal by the late 
sixties and early seventies. It was based on four subma- 
rines, each armed with sixteen Polaris missiles. Britain also 
had 56 high-speed Volcano bombers and 90 Buccaneer aircraft 
intended for both nuclear and conventional weapons delivery. 

The nuclear arsenal of France in 1972 consisted of eighteen 
medium-range missiles and from 36 to 60 Mirage bombers 
capable of carrying atom bombs. By 1973 the French navy 
had been reinforced with two nuclear-propelled submarines 
armed with Polaris missiles; another three submarines were 
under construction. France also organised production of 
tactical atomic weapons, planning to supply them to its 
forces in 1975. 

In the late sixties and early seventies the development 
of nuclear armaments was considerably influenced by scien- 
tific and technological progress in the field of information 
transmission via artificial earth satellites. The emergence of 
this factor faced the Western powers with the need to revise 
radically their stand on the disarmament problems. In partic- 
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ular, their demands for the institution of preliminary control 
over armaments through on-the-spot inspection became meaning- 
less. The United States, for example, put into orbit satel- 
lites for reconnaissance and aerial photography of military 
installations. The information collected was radioed back to 
earth and photographs were dropped on the ground in a 
special capsule on a signal from the tracking station. In 
photographs thereby obtained one could distinguish even 
individual human figures. New models of such satellites devel- 
oped later enabled photographing objects less than thirty 
centimetres in diameter. 

The technical characteristics of satellites show that they 
afford national monitoring facilities immense opportunities to 
determine the number and character of various strategic 
installations, including missile launchers. Thus, the development 
of modern technoiogicai facilities enables states in possession 
of such facilities to glean adequate information on the mili- 
tary preparations of other states. For example, in 1964, the 
United States monitored China's preparations for its first 
nuclear test in Sinkiang province and obtained aerial photo- 
graphs of fissionable materials production in Inner Mongolia. 
The United States even announced the tentative date of 
China's nuclear explosion. The United States also obtained 
aerial photographs of installations in the territories of its 
NATO partners. In 1968, for instance, the US government 
had at its disposal photographs of the French nuclear 
testing installations at Landes south of Bordeaux. 

Therefore, it became difficult to refer to the fact that the 
precondition for any disarmament agreement should be on- 
the-spot inspection, as Western diplomats had always done 
before to thwart the conclusion of disarmament agreements.* 
As was pointed out by many American specialists, informa- 
tion collected via artificial satellites indicated that any appre- 
hensions that the Soviet Union was developing its rocketry 
in a way endangering the security of the United States were 
groundless. Nevertheless, the United States went ahead with 
working out new sweeping programmes of building up its 
Strategic nuclear forces. One of them was intended to set 
up an anti-missile defence system; another—to deploy a large 
number of multiple independently targetable re-entry vehicles 
(MIRVs). 


* See Arms Control! and National Security, Washington, 1970, pp. 3-4. 
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Another fact that attracted notice was that the Pentagon, 
which had at its disposal a system of numerous land and 
sea-based missiles, authorised continued flights of strategic 
nuclear-armed bombers beyond the US national borders. 
These flights enhanced the risk of an accidental outbreak of 
war, if a pilot in consequence of a psychotic state or for 
some other reasons crossed into the territory of another 
state and dropped atom bombs there. Numerous crashes of 
US aircraft carrying atom bombs also jeopardised the secu- 
rity of nations. According to reports by Western military 
experts, by the early seventies roughly fifteen such crashes 
or more had occurred in the United States. In certain cases 
they resulted in radioactive pollution of the locality with matter 
escaped from thermonuclear warheads. This was the case, 
for instance, after a US B-52 bomber had crashed in Palo- 
mares del Campo, Spain, in January 1966. 

The Soviet government came out for taking effective 
measures to prevent such danger. On February 16, 1966, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister, Andrei Gromyko, presented to the 
US Ambassador in Moscow, Foy David Cohler, a memorandum 
in connection with the crash of the US nuclear bomber 
on Spanish shores. The Soviet government pointed out that 
the crash had resulted in radioactive pollution of the locality. 
These facts contradicted the US commitments under effective 
international treaties and agreements, in particular, under the 
Treaty Banning Nuclear Weapons Tests in the Atmosphere, in 
Outer Space and Under Water, concluded in Moscow in 1963, 
since the parties to the treaty had declared their determina- 
tion to put an end to radioactive pollution of the human 
environment. This was also a violation of the Convention on 
the High Seas of 1958 signed, among other countries, by 
the United States. The signatory states undertook to take 
measures to prevent pollution of the seas or the air space 
over the seas resulting from any activity, including the dum- 
ping of radioactive waste or other harmful substances.* The 
Soviet government emphasised that such accidents were 
made probable by the very fact of the flights of US nuclear- 
armed aircraft over foreign territories and the high seas, 
and came out for their cessation without delay. 

The United States, however, turned a deaf ear to these 


* See Convention on the High Seas, London, 1963, p. 8. 


warnings. In January 1968 another US B-52 bomber crashed 
in the Thule area, Greenland. Plutonium escaped when the 
bomb hit the ice causing the danger of pollution of the high 
seas. The accident at Thule aroused broad protests of world 
opinion which demanded that the United States end these 
dangerous missions. The Soviet delegate at the 18 Nation 
Committee re-emphasised the need to ban the flights of nuclear- 
armed aircraft outside national borders. The US delegate, 
however, blankly denied the danger posed by such missions. 
A US State Department spokesman declared that international 
tensions made such missions inevitable. The New York Times 
reported in February 1969 that two or three B-52 nuclear- 
armed bombers were constantly on round-the-clock duty in 
the air. These missions were part of what the Strategic Air 
Command called a patrol mission training programme. 

The statements of the Soviet Union and other peace-lov- 
ing countries on this question eventually induced the US 
Administration to issue instructions on a_ certain limitation 
of such missions and a change of routes so as to lessen 
the risk of accidents involving nuclear-armed aircraft. The 
complete elimination of such danger is conceivable, of course, 
if such missions are banned altogether. The United States, 
however, was unwilling to take this step, since the Washington 
military strategists regarded strategic bomber missions as 
an important element of their “policy of deterrence’. 

Despite the relaxation of international tensions in the 
latter half of the sixties the Western powers showed no 
willingness to limit the arms race, which was largely attri- 
butable to constant pressure from the military-industrial com- 
plex. In 1961 Dwight Eisenhower warned that the powerful 
alliance of the military brass and the arms-manufacturing 
industry posed a grave threat to US policy, and its influence 
was to be sensed in every town and every government 
institution. In 1960 the defence industries employed 6 million 
people, or 9 per cent of the total gainfully employed popu- 
lation of the United States. More than 93 per cent of the 
blue- and white-collar workers in the aircraft industry, and 
60 per cent in the shipbuilding industry worked for the Pen- 
tagon. Under Eisenhower's successors the influence of the 
military-industrial complex increased to a still great extent. 
“Militarism attained a pinnacle of power in the United States 
during the heyday of Defense Secretary McNamara. In many 
ways he exerted more influence on foreign policy than did 
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Secretary Rusk,” said Colonel James A. Donovan in his 
book.* ; 

The arms-manufacturing monopolies brought a strong pres- 
sure to bear on the Administration, compelling it to reject 
any agreements likely to lead to a reduction in armaments 
and hence in their superprofits. The military-industrial com- 
plexes in the United States and other Western countries 
became one of the main obstacles to progress in the disar- 
mament talks. 

The Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
John W. Fulbright pointed out that 22,000 major corporate 
defence contractors and another 100,000 subcontractors were 
working for the Pentagon. Defence plants or installations were 
located in 363 of the 435 congressional districts. The 100 
biggest US companies manufacturing armaments were awarded 
25 per cent of all defence contracts by the Pentagon. A total 
of 2,072 generals and high-ranking officers who had formerly 
served with the Pentagon were employed by these companies. 
They were given lucrative jobs in arms-manufacturing companies 
in reward, above all, for their active assistance in awarding 
profitable defence contracts to Big Business and their in- 
volvement in various machinations in favour of war business. 
For instance, in awarding a contract for Minuteman-2 missiles 
it was established that a series of these missiles would cost 
3,000 million dollars, whereas by 1969 it was found that 
their true cost would amount to 7,000 million dollars. A lieuten- 
ant-general who signed this deal with North American Avia- 
tion on behalf of the Pentagon was later appointed its Vice- 
President.” 

The situation created in the United States by the growing 
influence of the military-industrial complex fully confirmed 
Lenin's statement that in the imperialist era militarisation 
pervades all social life.*** The pressure of the military-indus- 
trial complex is constantly felt in the US Congress where 
the Pentagon has approximately 400 lobbyists. For instance, 
Mendel Rivers was Chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee for many years. As a representative of the elec- 
tion district which included Charlestone, an important mili- 


* James A. Donovan, Militarism, U.S.A., New York, 1970, p. 123. 
** Paris-Match, November 22, 1969, pp. 86-90. 
*** See V. |. Lenin, “The Military Programme of the Proletarin Revolution’, 
Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 82. 


tary industry centre, he bitterly and invariably opposed any 
disarmament measure that might lead to a curtailment of 
defence contracts. In the early seventies Henry Jackson, 
elected senator from the State of Washington, where the 
Boeing Aircraft Corporation manufacturing missiles operates, 
became a mouthpiece of the military-industrial complex in 
the US Senate. This was precisely what The Christian Science 
Monitor of March 9, 1971, described as the motive for the 
senator's automatically hard line in the question of limitation 
of US and Soviet missile systems. Distrust of the senator 
from the State of Washington was partly attributable to the 
fact that as a member of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, he was in close touch with the Pentagon and some 
“hawks” on the nuclear arms problem. 

The military-industrial complex has always conducted all 
its activities in widening the arms race on the plea of pro- 
tection against the “Soviet menace” or, as it was called 
even more frequently, the “Communist menace”. The Defense 
Department became the main source which generated and 
circulated exaggerated fears. It was not for nothing that 
many US political leaders began to emphasise more and more 
often that the Pentagon policy contradicted the interests 
of US national security. William O. Douglas, a US Supreme 
Court Justice, stated in his book, International Dissent: Six Steps 
Toward World Peace, published in 1971: “Threats to us can 
mean any specter which the military-industrial complex chooses 
to invent. There is great temptation to make communism the 
target in such instances because being anti-communist has 
produced so many political dividends in the past... This 
approach is death-oriented, as are those people who think 
in terms of ABMs, MIRVs, bacterial agents, napalm bombs, 
atomic bombs, defoliants and the making of war."* 

In fact all talk of the “Soviet menace” was intended to 
camouflage the fact that the military-industrial complex pur- 
sued as before the objective of securing for the United 
States the possibility to achieve world supremacy. At a press 
conference on December 27, 1971, the US Defense Secretary, 
Melvyn Laird, described the United States as the “leader of 
the free world” and called for steps to safeguard this leader- 
ship. Representatives of the US ultra-right circles support- 
ing the military-industrial complex repeatedly emphasised that 


* William O. Douglas, International Dissent: Six Steps Toward World Peace, 
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they saw the Soviet nuclear missile capability as a formi- 
dable obstacle to the attainment of this objective. Barry Gold- 
water, in particular, complained that the Soviet successes 
in the development of strategic nuclear arms might mean 
an end to American supremacy everywhere in the world. 
The ultra-right circles were determined to preserve this su- 
premacy at all costs, and hence contemplated no other policy 
but a continued military build-up. 

A steadily growing number of sober-minded Americans, 
however, realised that the calls for a continuation of the 
armaments build-up concealed highly dangerous designs. The 
Washington Evening Star wrote on December 12, 1969, that 
the growing mistrust of the military in the United States 
partly stemmed from the apprehensions that the Pentagon, 
for all its lip service to “power for peace”, was surreptitiously 
trying to acquire a first strike potential against the Soviet 
Union. 

Isolated steps the US Administration took to limit the 
sphere of the arms race were invariably followed by definite 
concessions to the military-industrial complex in other spheres. 
For instance, at the ceremony of ratification of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, the US President pointed out that “the 
differences between governments ... make it necessary for 
us to consider that we must maintain armed forces to the 
degree that we maintain them”.* This statement implied that 
at that stage the United States had no intention to agree to 
any effective measures to reduce its military potential. 

Britain displayed no interest in a reduction of its nuclear 
forces either. It expected to enter the EEC and assumed 
that its “nuclear dowry" would add to its prestige within 
this grouping of European powers. France also continued to 
advance its nuclear arsenal, which was to serve as a “coun- 
terweight to German economic strength within the Commu- 
nity of Six", as Elizabeth Barker noted in her book.** China 
was developing its nuclear programme at full speed, invest- 
ing enormous funds in its nuclear missile forces to the 
detriment of the living standards of its population and the 
\ development of the civilian branches of economy. 

In that complicated situation the Soviet Union and other 
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socialist states persistently searched for ways and means 
of checking the nuclear arms race. It became increasingly 
clear that in the struggle for general and complete disarma- 
ment it was necessary to take advantage of any opportunity 
to lessen the danger of nuclear war, to conclude individual 
agreements and thus hold back the arms race. Although 
they provided no solutions to the problem as a whole, never- 
theless, they were steps in the right direction. Such was 
the objective of the Soviet government's foreign policy, which 
met the interests of all peace-loving nations. 


AGREEMENTS 
TO LIMIT THE SPHERE 
OF THE NUCLEAR ARMS RACE 


The active efforts of the socialist countries 
and all peace-loving states to prevent the danger of nuclear 
war made it possible to take a series of practical steps in 
this direction. The conclusion of the treaties on the Antarc- 
tic, on the principles governing the activities of states in 
the exploration and use of outer space, as well as on the 
prohibition of emplacement of weapons of mass destruction 
on the sea bed and the ocean floor contributed greatly to 
slowing down the arms race. 

The task to prevent the spread of the nuclear arms race 
to outer space was motivated by the fact that the militarist 
circles in the West were seriously planning to use outer 
space for military purposes. For instance, it was contemplat- 
ed to explode a nuclear device on an asteroid moving in 
orbit between Mars and the Earth to make it go off its 
habitual course and fall in a definite area of the Earth. The 
force of the explosion would be equivalent to that of a 
few million thermonuclear bombs.* 

A variety of methods were proposed to use outer space 
for military purposes. The well-known American scientist 
Werner von Braun, who had been a leading rocket engineering 
specialist in Nazi Germany before he settled in the United 
States, wrote that a space station could be converted to an 
amazingly effective means of delivery of atom bombs. Small- 
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sized winged rocket missiles with nuclear warheads could 
be fired from the station in such a way as to hit selected 
targets flying at supersonic speed. By simultaneous radar 
monitoring of missiles and targets the missiles could be 
accurately guided to any point on the Earth's surface. 

In the late fifties the US military press allotted much space 
to materials connected with plans of building military bases 
on the Moon. Some Pentagon officials pointed out that the 
military use of the Moon might give tremendous advantages 
to any state that sets up its bases there. 

The task to prevent such plans being translated into reality 
assumed first priority. As far back as March 15, 1958, the 
Soviet government proposed a ban on the use of outer space 
for military purposes. This proposal was an extension of the 
idea to conclude a broad international agreement including 
a ban on the use of outer space for military purposes, and an 
obligation of states to launch missiles into outer space exclu- 
sively under an agreed international programme. The agreement 
would also provide for closing down foreign military bases in 
the territories of other states, the establishment of effective 
international control within the UN framework and the insti- 
tution of a UN agency for international co-operation in the 
field of outer space exploration. 

The 14th session of the UN General Assembly set up a 
Committee on the Use of Outer Space in Peaceful Purposes. 
The Soviet Union, the United States, Britain, France, Japan, and 
a number of other socialist and capitalist states became its 
members. Initially the committee's activities were hindered by 
the United States, which sought to decide questions concer- 
ning outer space at the UN Secretariat, where nationals of 
the NATO countries filled the majority of key jobs. 

The Soviet government, however, succeeded in persuading 
the committee to begin practical work without much delay. 
This was facilitated by the Soviet Union's historic achieve- 
ments in the exploration of outer space -—the pioneering 
space ventures of the Soviet cosmonauts, Yuri Gagarin and 
Gherman Titov. On the occasion of the flights of the Vostok-1 
and Vostok-2 space ships, the CPSU Central Committee, the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, and the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers in their messages to the Communist Party 
and the Soviet people, to all nations and governments, to all 
progressive mankind on April 12 and August 7, 1961 emphasi- 
sed that the USSR planned to use iis achievements and discov- 
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eries in outer space not in the interests of war but to promote 
peace and security, the wellbeing of all nations. 

On the initiative of the USSR and 23 other states, the 
16th session of the UN General Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution on international co-operation in the peaceful use of 
outer space. The resolution recommended that in the exploration 
and use of outer space all states be guided by the principle 
that international law, including the UN Charter, applies to 
outer space and celestial bodies which should be open to 
exploration and use by all nations. The General Assembly 
called on states undertaking space ventures to submit informa- 
tion with the object of registration of such ventures to the 
Committee on the Use of Outer Space in Peaceful Purposes 
without delay. Among the committee's functions were promoting 
research into the legal problems of space exploration, assistance 
in developing international co-operation in the use of outer 
space and organisation of information exchange in this field 
between nations. 

The question of preventing the spread of the nuclear arms 
race to outer space was discussed at later sessions of the 
UN General Assembly as well. At a plenary meeting of the 
18th session, on September 19, 1963, the Soviet delegation 
referred to the need to reach agreement with the US govern- 
ment on the problem of banning the orbiting of nuclear-armed 
space vehicles. The Soviet representative acknowledged that 
the US government was also in favour of solving this problem, 
and that the two governments would continue an exchange 
of opinions on this matter through bilateral channels. 

On December 6, 1963, the 18th General Assembly session 
adopted the Declaration on the Basic Principles Governing 
the Activities of States in the Exploration and Use of Outer 
Space based on the Soviet proposals. It emphasised that the 
exploration and use of outer space should be carried out 
for the benefit and in the interests of all mankind. Such activities 
should be implemented in keeping with international law, 
including the UN Charter, in the interests of maintaining interna- 
tional peace and security and developing international co- 
operation. The Declaration stated that outer space and 
celestial bodies were open to exploration and use by all 
states on the basis of equality in compliance with interna- 
tional law. 

To expedite the solution of the problem of preventing the 
spread of the arms race, in the nuclear field in particular, 
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to outer space, the USSR proposed in May 1966 that the 
forthcoming 21st General Assembly session discuss the 
possibility of an international agreement on legal principles 
of states’ activities in lunar and other planetary research. 
In June 1966 the Soviet Union submitted the draft of a relevant 
treaty to the UN Secretary-General. Between July and Septem- 
ber of the same year it was discussed by the 21st session 
of the UN General Assembly. The draft was revised in keeping 
with the amendments proposed and was again submitted by 
the Soviet delegation to the United Nations. 

The USA also submitted its draft to the UN Committee 
on the Use of Outer Space in Peaceful Purposes. It differed 
in some of its points from the Soviet draft. In particular, the 
USA objected to the Soviet proposal that all states party 
to the treaty, which carry out activities in the exploration 
and use of outer space, should be accorded equal conditions 
for monitoring the flights of space vehicles. The United States 
proposed that this question be settled exclusively through 
bilateral negotiations. 

Eventually a joint agreed draft treaty drawn up on the 
basis of the Soviet and American projects was unanimously 
approved by the General Assembly on December 19, 1966. 

On the plane of international law the principle of preventing 
the spread of the arms race to outer space was reaffirmed 
in the Treaty on Principles Governing the Activities of States in 
the Exploration and Use of Outer Space, Including the Moon 
and Other Celestial Bodies, signed in Moscow, Washington and 
London, on January 27, 1967. Under the treaty the signatory 
states undertook “not to place in orbit around the Earth any 
objects carrying nuclear weapons or any other kinds or weapons 
of mass destruction, install such weapons on celestial bodies, 
or station such weapons in outer space in any other manner’”.* 
It was forbidden to set up military bases, installations and 
fortifications, to test any kinds of weapons and conduct 
military exercises on celestial bodies. 

Thus, the treaty prohibited any activity that might lead to 
militarisation of outer space. In his speech at the ceremony 
of signing the treaty, the Soviet Foreign Minister, Andrei 
Gromyko, pointed out that the treaty was an important step 
in the direction of further development of co-operation and 
mutual understanding between states and peoples and would 
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contribute to the solution of the vital international problems 
facing mankind. The treaty was a new evidence -that it was 
possible and necessary to undertake joint efforts to restrict 
the spheres of the nuclear arms race to a minimum, having 
in mind eventual nuclear disarmament. 

As was agreed in the treaty, it came into force on Octo- 
ber 10, 1967, after the instruments of ratification had been 
submitted by the five governments, including the governments 
of the USSR, the USA, and Britain, appointed its depositaries. 

The treaty’s principles have been applied in the develop- 
ment of international co-operation in the peaceful uses of 
outer space, in particular in the Soviet-American agreement 
of May 1972. 

The exclusion of outer space from the nuclear armaments 
sphere stimulated the interest of the peace-loving states 
in the problem of preventing the extension of the arms race 
to another environment — the sea bed and the ocean floor. 
The urgency of this problem was motivated by the fact that 
projects of emplacing nuclear weapons on the sea bed were in 
the development stage in the West at that time. The Defense 
Industry Bulletin of the Naval Facilities Engineering Command 
of the United States said in particular: “The Navy believes 
that, eventually, undersea facilities may be constructed for a 
variety of purposes such as fuel caches, supply depots, 
refueling stations, submarine repair facilities, nuclear weapons 
shelters, utility systems, and power generation.”* In April 1968, 
the US Secretary of the Navy, Paul R. Ignatius, admitted that the 
Americans were conducting research into the possibilities of 
building undersea military installations.** 

Wide research was also in progress in- the United States 
into the prospects of installing atomic mines off the shores 
of the “potential enemy”. Noteworthy was the fact that by the 
late sixties the Pentagon had boosted its spending for oceano- 
graphic military research. In 1969 the US Navy spent 287 
million dollars of the 516 million invested in the oceano- 
graphic programmes. 

These activities aroused growing public concern in the 
world. “The Navy's current plans evoke science fiction, but 
with a terrifying real nuclear dimension,” the American Ram- 
parts magazine wrote in September 1969. Such large com- 
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panies as Westinghouse, Lockheed, Chrysler, Sperry Gyro- 
scope, General Dynamics, as well as research centres joined 
in the activities involving the use of the sea-bed for military 
purposes. 

The US military circles came up with a project of deep-sea 
systems related to the construction of deep-sea submarines, 
as well as a project of developing deep-sea technology to 
provide technical facilities for the Pentagon's undersea bases. 
it was proposed to build complete undersea complexes and even 
“undersea towns”. 

The working document on the military use of the sea-bed 
prepared by the UN Secretariat and published on July 10, 
1968, evidenced that the ocean floor afforded special advan- 
tages as compared with ground installations by increasing 
considerably the possibility of camouflage.* As was indicated 
in this document, these advantages were responsible for 
intensified research into the possible use of the sea-bed for 
military purposes. 

In that situation a number of states aware of the grave 
consequences likely to result from the extension of the arms 
race to the sea-bed and the ocean floor called the attention 
of the United Nations to this problem. At the 22nd session 
of the UN General Assembly, Malta's representative Arvid 
Pardo proposed that the Assembly examine the “question of 
the reservation exclusively for peaceful purposes of the sea-bed 
and the ocean floor, and the subsoil thereof, underlying the 
high seas beyond the limits of present national jurisdiction, 
and the use of their resources in the interests of mankind’.** 
In his statement at the session Pardo said as follows: “The 
sea-bed and the ocean floor are a common heritage of man- 
kind and should be used and exploited for peaceful purposes 
and for the exclusive benefit of mankind as a whole.”*** 

Representatives of many other states made similar state- 
ments at the session. The US delegate, Arthur Goldberg, 
declared, however, that “it is too early to take any final 
decisions on proposals for a comprehensive legal régime for 
the deep ocean floor”.**** The United States only agreed to 
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take part in a study of this problem. In contrast to the US 
stand, the Soviet Union from the very outset of the debates 
on this problem argued in favour of the principle of complete 
demilitarisation of the sea-bed. 

In accordance with the General Assembly's resolution adop- 
ted on December 18, 1967, a special committee was set 
up of representatives of 35 states who were entrusted to 
draw up proposals on this question for the next session of 
the UN General Assembly. In this committee the Soviet repre- 
sentatives expressed themselves for a General Assembly 
appeal to all states to use the sea-bed and the ocean floor 
beyond the limits of their territorial waters exclusively for 
peaceful purposes. The Soviet government advanced a similar 
proposal in its memorandum of July 1, 1968 on certain urgent 
measures to end the arms race and achieve disarmament. 

In his message to the 18 Nation Disarmament Committee 
of March 18, 1969, the Chairman of the USSR Council of 
Ministers emphasised the importance of reaching agreement 
to the effect that the sea-bed and the ocean floor should 
not be used for military purposes but remain a sphere of 
man's peaceful endeavour. On the same day the USSR sub- 
mitted to the 18 Nation Committee a draft treaty banning 
the use of the sea-bed and the ocean floor, and the subsoil 
thereof, for military purposes. 

lt was pointed out in the draft treaty that technological 
development made the sea-bed and the ocean floor, and the 
subsoil thereof accessible to and suitable for military uses. 
A ban on such uses would help maintain peace throughout 
the world, ease international tensions and promote trust among 
nations. The draft proposed a ban on the use for military 
purposes of the sea-bed and the ocean floor, and the subsoil 
thereof beyond the limits of the 12-mile offshore zone of marine 
countries. The ban was to apply also to the emplacement 
on the sea-bed and the ocean floor, and in the subsoil thereof 
of objects carrying nuclear weapons or any other kinds of 
weapons of mass destruction, the establishment of military 
bases and other installations of military importance. 

The draft provided that all installations and structures on the 
sea-bed and the ocean floor, and in the subsoil thereof be 
made open to representatives of other signatory states to verify 
compliance by states which had emplaced such objects with 
their treaty obligations. 

Although thirteen states in the 18 Nation Disarmament 
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Committee supported the Soviet proposal for the conclusion 
of a comprehensive agreement for a total ban on the use of 
the sea-bed and the ocean floor for military purposes, the 
USA took a different stand. Gerard Smith, head of the US 
delegation to the 18 Nation Disarmament Committee, said 
among other things: “We must point out that complete demili- 
tarization of the sea-bed would be simply unworkable and 
probably harmful.” He referred to the stereotyped allegations 
of US propaganda about the need for control over compliance 
with any arms limitation treaty. Smith alleged that “encumber- 
ing a sea-bed arms control measure with this type of pro- 
hibition would raise insuperable verification problems’.* 

The USSR disagreed with the position’ of the USA which 
had proposed that states confine themselves to the prohi- 
bition of emplacement on the sea-bed of nuclear weapons 
alone. The Soviet Union emphasised the importance of 
taking ail measures as might be necessary to establish a 
régime that would guarantee the use of the sea-bed beyond 
the limits of territorial waters exclusively for peaceful purposes. 

A number of members of the 18 Nation Committee expressed 
their support for the Soviet proposal. The UAR delegate. 
declared, for instance, that there was no reason whatsoever 
to delay a decision on a comprehensive agreement that would 
forbid any militarisation of the sea-bed under the pretext 
of “insuperable verification problems”. He said, in particular, 
that “a delay in settling the issue of banning the conven- 
tional arms race on the sea-bed would only provide a motive 
for advancing and proliferating these arms on a scale that 
would make a later limitation agreement unworkable or even 
impossible”.** 

Even if it resisted agreement on complete demilitarisation 
of the sea-bed, the United States nevertheless increasingly 
realised the necessity of a speedy solution of the problem 
of banning the emplacement of weapons of mass destruction 
on the sea-bed. The US representative in the First Committee 
of the UN General Assembly admitted that the nuclear arms 
race on the sea-bed was a formidable danger. On April 7, 
1969, in a directive to the US representative on the 18 Nation 
Committee, Gerard Smith, President Nixon instructed him to 
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assist in the conclusion of an international agreement prohi- 
biting the nuclear arms race on the sea-bed. On May 22, 1968, 
the United States submitted its draft treaty which provided for 
a commitment of states not to emplace stationary nuclear 
weapons and other weapons of mass destruction or corres- 
ponding stationary launching installations on or under the 
sea-bed or the ocean floor. 

The US proposal, however, allowed for stationing on the 
sea-bed and the ocean floor deep-sea submarines and their 
undersea material supply bases. Nor did it rule out emplace- 
ment on the sea-bed of mobile rocket launchers. However, 
it was precisely such launchers that had leading part to play 
in the projects being hatched up within the US military 
quarters. it was only later that the US delegation in the 
18 Nation Committee, in view of the demands of Brazil and 
other countries, agreed to a provision to be made in the treaty 
to rule out the possibility of using installations of this kind 
as well. 

The stand of the United States, which consented only to 
a partial ban on the use of the sea-bed for military purposes, 
was supported by its NATO allies — Britain, Italy and Canada. 
This brought about a situation where the chances of conclu- 
ding a treaty limiting the arms race on the sea-bed might be 
missed. With a view to achieving agreement on the main 
problem of preventing the extension of the nuclear arms race 
to the sea-bed the USSR made a reasonable decision to 
consent to a less comprehensive agreement than it had pro- 
posed itself. As a result of protracted unofficial negotiations 
between the USSR and the USA they agreed on a joint draft 
treaty. With certain amendments and revisions it was approved 
by the UN Disarmament Committee and submitted to the 
25th session of the UN General Assembly. On December 
7, 1970, the 25th session adopted, by 104.votes in favour 
with two against and two abstaining (Ecuador and France), 
a resolution approving the draft treaty and calling on the 
depositary states (the USSR, the USA, and Britain) to make it 
open for signature. 

The ceremony of signing the Treaty on the Prohibition of 
the Emplacement of Nuclear Weapons and Other Weapons of 
Mass Destruction on the Sea-Bed and the Ocean Floor and 
in the Subsoil Thereof was held in Moscow, London, and 
Washington on February 11, 1971. 

The treaty made it incumbent on the parties not to install or 
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deploy on the sea-bed and the ocean floor, and in the 
subsoil thereof beyond the outer limits of the 12-mile 
offshore zone any nuclear weapon or any other kind of 
weapons of mass destruction, as well as structures, launching 
installations, or any other devices specially intended for 
storing, testing or using such weapons. The parties assumed 
an obligation not to assist, encourage or induce any state 
to carry out activities prohibited under the treaty. 

The proposal for the 12-mile zone submitted by the Soviet 
Union received broad support, since the overwhelming 
majority of marine countries have a 12-mile zone of terri- 
torial waters. 

In compliance with the suggestions of a number of states — 
India, Brazil, the UAR, and others — the treaty incorporated a 
provision to the effect that the right of control may be 
exercised by the signatory states not only with their own 
facilities and means but also with the assistance of any other 
party to the treaty. 

The treaty provided for the right of each party to verify 
compliance with its provisions by monitoring the activities of 
other states party to the treaty on the sea-bed and the ocean 
floor, and in the subsoil thereof beyond the limits of the 
12-mile zone provided that this inspection does not interfere 
with such activities or violate international law. A procedure 
was laid down for verifying compliance with the treaty obli- 
gations in the event of a complaint by another party. In specified 
cases the treaty provided for the question at issue to be 
referred to the UN Security Council, to take action in accordance 
with the UN Charter. 

The treaty provided that a conference of states party to the 
treaty be called at Geneva to review compliance with its 
provisions five years after its entry into force (from the date 
of submitting the instruments of ratification by 22 governments, 
including the governments of the depositary states). Simul- 
taneously the parties should discuss the ways of achieving 
the goals set out in the preamble. This circumstance was of 
major significance: on the insistence of the Soviet Union the 
treaty preamble incorporated a clause stipulating that the 
present treaty was a step in the direction of exclusion of the 
sea-bed and the ocean floor, and the subsoil thereof from the 
sphere of the arms race. The preamble also emphasised that 
the treaty was a step in the direction of a treaty on general and 
complete disarmament under strict and effective international 
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control and proclaimed that the signatory states were deter- 
mined to continue negotiations with this object in view. 
Towards the end of 1971 the treaty had been signed by 
about 90 countries. The USSR ratified the treaty on June 28, 
1971. 

Peking expressed its opposition to the treaty. In July 1972 
the PRC's representative to the UN Sea-Bed Committee blankly 
alleged at the meeting of a Sub-Committee of the UN Disar- 
mament Committee that “the prohibition of sea-bed testing 
and emplacement of nuclear weapons ... would continue the 
unacceptable superpower monopoly of these armaments”.* 
China's position demonstrated that the Peking leaders were 
opposed to any agreement to limit the sphere of nuclear 
armaments. 

In contrast to China's stand, political leaders in the 
majority of nations of the world welcomed the conclusion of 
the treaty. The Bundestag deputy, Flemig, emphasised its 
great psychological and political significance and pointed out 
that despite their wide differences the USSR and the USA 
had reached agreement to settle an important problem of 
arms limitation. He added that the treaty was an effective 
contribution to detente. Comments on the treaty in the 
political quarters of other countries were equally favourable. 

The significance of the treaty is truly enormous. Its area of 
operation covers 70 per cent of the Earth surface, which is 
excluded from the nuclear arms sphere. It was indisputably 
an important contribution to mankind's security. It became 
possible to work for broader and more constructive agreements, 
relying on this treaty. On February 23, 1971, the Soviet repre- 
sentative to the Disarmament Committee declared that further 
efforts were necessary to accomplish the great and important 
task of complete demilitarisation of the sea-bed. This position 
is supported by all peace-loving states and by broad public 
circles of the world demanding an end to the arms race. 


* Arms Control & Disarmament, Spring 1973, p. 222. 


mt alla THE PEACE 
PROGRAMME AND 
THE EFFORTS 
TOWARDS NUCLEAR 
DISARMAMENT 


The Peace Programme of the 24th Congress 
of the CPSU was of historic importance. It affirmed the prin- 
ciples of the peaceful coexistence of states with different 
socio-economic systems and gave a fresh impetus to the 
anti-nuclear war movement. The Programme embodied the 
long foreign-policy experience of the USSR and other 
countries of the socialist community. It expressed the 
aspirations of the world peace forces, which had been con- 
sistently working for international security and co-operation 
in the postwar period. 

An end to the nuclear arms race was a conspicuous element 
in the Programme. The Soviet government reaffirmed its 
dedication to the central goal of general and complete disar- 
mament and outlined the top-priority tasks in this field, 
offering to conclude treaties to ban nuclear weapons and 
implement nuclear disarmament. The Programme proposed 
a conference of the five nuclear powers. 

At the same time, the Soviet government was aware of the 
obstacles to the solution of these problems. This is why the 
Soviet Union, while rejecting the “all or nothing” principle 
with full justification, expressed its willingness to reach agree- 
ment on partial measures to restrict the sphere of and hold 
back the nuclear arms race. In this context the Peace Programme 
formulated the specific tasks of struggle to end nuclear, 
including underground, tests by all and anywhere and set up 
nuclear-free zones in various parts of the world. This would 
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benefit all mankind by reducing the military confrontation and 
limiting the arms race. 

After the 24th Congress the CPSU Central Committee and 
the Soviet government concentrated on implementing the 
Peace Programme. Convinced of the feasibility of a radical 
improvement in the international situation and a normalisation 
of the whole system of international relations, the CPSU 
launched a campaign for a constructive discussion and 
solution of the problems crucial to the preservation of peace. 
Vigorous steps were taken to improve Soviet-American relations, 
in particular, to achieve a strategic arms limitation agreement 
between the two powers having the biggest nuclear missile 
arsenals. 

Sustained and persistent efforts were needed to reach 
mutually acceptable agreements on this issue in view of the 
cold war debris which had to be cleared by the advocates of 
detente and easing the military confrontation. In the mean- 
time the latter's influence steadily grew along with the growing 
awareness of the fact that the constant tensions in international 
relations and the run-away arms race aggravated the danger of a 
nuclear conflict suicidal to the United States itself. This 
evolution of views laid an increasingly firm ground-work for 
favourable shifts in Soviet-American relations. 


THE SOVIET-AMERICAN 
STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION 
AGREEMENTS 


In the process of the gigantic arms race 
launched in the United States, by 1967 it had built up land-based 
nuclear missile systems and a fleet of Polaris submarines. 
Presuming that this had given the United States considerable 
military-strategic superiority, American leaders gave thought 
to the desirability of talks on a certain limitation of the nuclear 
arms race to be implemented in the future. Another reason 
was the grave budget deficit caused by the US enormous 
spending on the war in Indochina. The Administration was also 
under strong pressure from Congress, in which demands for a 
cutback in nuclear arms expenditure were ever more voci- 
ferous, particularly in view of the Pentagon's sweeping anti- 
ballistic missile systems. 

The anti-missile defence problem had been discussed as far 
back as 1967 when NATO's Nuclear Defense Committee decided 
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against the deployment of an ABM system in Europe for 
technical and economic reasons. It was pointed out, first, 
that such a system would cost an exorbitant sum of 10 billion 
dollars and, second, and even more important, that Western 
Europe would have just a few seconds to decide on launching 
anti-ballistic missiles. 

In the opinion of military experts, the United States was in 
a more favourable situation with regard to anti-missile defence, 
since the warning time for a missile launched from the territory 
of Europe or Asia and the time for counter-measures was here 
15-30 minutes. However, it was realised in the United States 
that it was hardly possible to establish an ABM system to 
protect all of its territory against a missile attack from another 
continent as well as from submarines. A far-flung ABM system 
would consume enormous funds. Although the Pentagon had 
estimated the cost of deployment of an ABM system in the 
United States at 10 billion dollars, the debates in Congress 
made it clear that the real cost of the ABM system project 
would amount to about 50 billion dollars. 

In view of these considerations, the US President Johnson 
expressed himself in favour of talks with the USSR to discuss 
the problem of anti-missile defence limitation. On June 13, 
1968 he made a statement to the effect that the United 
States was willing to begin talks with the USSR on strategic 
nuclear arms limitation. In a message read at the conference of 
the 18 Nation Committee on Disarmament on July 16, 1968 
he said: “In the absence of agreement, the nuclear arms 
race could escalate to new levels. This would only result in 
higher and higher destructive power on each side and vast 
diversion of resources from peaceful pursuits — with no 
increase in security for anyone.”* Although admissions of this 
kind were not followed up by a practical curtailment of US 
military programmes, they evidenced a definite evolution of 
views within the US ruling circles, who had earlier rejected 
any ideas of the possibility to reach agreement with the USSR 
on arms limitation problems. 

From the Soviet viewpoint, the US proposal for an exchange 
of opinions on the possibility of strategic nuclear arms 
limitation was a positive factor. In a report to the USSR 
Supreme Soviet on June 27, 1968, the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Andrei Gromyko, declared: “One of the unexplored fields of 
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disarmament is the search for agreement on reciprocal 
limitation and subsequent reduction of strategic means of 
delivery of nuclear weapons -— offensive and defensive, 
including anti-ballistic missiles. The Soviet Government is 
prepared for an exchange of opinions on this problem, too.” 
This readiness was reaffirmed in the Soviet government's 
memorandum of July 1, 1968 in which it pointed out that the 
implementation of such measures would contribute to a 
lessening of the nuclear war menace. 

However, in view of the anti-Soviet campaign fomented in 
the West after the 1968 events in Czechoslovakia, the US 
Administration decided to defer the start of negotiations and 
did not resume its proposals until June 1969. After the Soviet 
government had again reaffirmed its position, strategic arms 
limitation talks opened in Helsinki on November 17, 1969. 
The Soviet delegation was led by the Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, V. S. Semyonov, and tiie American delegation 
by Gerald Smith, Director of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

At the Helsinki talks a business atmosphere prevailed from 
the very outset. Initially it was decided not to adhere to a 
definite agenda and not to exclude any of the strategic 
weapons systems from the discussion. 

In the course of the talks the Soviet Union argued in favour 
of concluding above all an agreement on anti-ballistic missile 
systems. For a number of reasons this appeared less compli- 
cated than the conclusion of a treaty on the limitation of 
offensive arms. The deployment of anti-ballistic missile systems 
was in a take-off stage, while a large number of interconti- 
nental land-based and submarine-launched missiles had already 
been produced. While anti-missile weapons make up one 
weapons system, offensive arms are subdivided into a number 
of different systems — missiles, bombers, nuclear submarines. 
It was much more difficult to work out methods for limitation 
of these systems without prejudice to the security of the 
other side. 

The struggle between the two tendencies within the US 
ruling circles was clearly felt. Some were in favour of talks 
based on the principle of equal security for both sides. 
Others insisted on talks to be conducted from “positions of 
strength’, threatening to step up the arms race. 

The former assistant to the US President, McGeorge 
Bundy, acknowledged that “some of those supporting the 
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Administration seemed to set no limit upon the number, cost 
and variety of desirable nuclear weapons systems. To such 
men the nuclear superiority -— or even supremacy — of the 
United States was an absolute requirement.”* 

Senator Jackson, in particular, urged the Administration to 
seek “an immediate freeze” on the Soviet Union's deployment 
of intercontinental ballistic missiles in exchange for a 
suspension of the US deployment of multiple-warhead Minute- 
man missiles. This proposal obviously disagreed with the 
principle of equal security of the sides. The New York Times 
wrote on April 5, 1971 that the Jackson proposal would “permit 
the United States to continue with deployment of MIRV-tipped 
Poseidon missiles and the Safeguard anti-ballistic missile 
(ABM) system” and that “it is too one-sided to interest the 
Russians”.** 

In the period when the Soviet-American strategic arms 
limitation talks got under way, heated debates flared up in the 
United States over deployment of a system of long-range 
multiple independently targetable re-entry vehicles known as 
MIRVs. As was noted by Western military experts, a MIRV- 
tipped missile with ten warheads costs much less than ten 
conventional intercontinental missiles. It also obviates the 
need for ten carriers and ten silo launchers. This fact assumes 
still greater importance in the event of deployment of such 
missiles on submarines, which are an effective means of 
delivering a nuclear strike. Deployment of MIRVs drastically 
reduces the number of submarines required for a devastating 
nuclear attack. What is more, separation of independently 
targetable warheads at an early stage of missile flight makes 
it highly improbable that the enemy will destroy the carrier 
rocket with an anti-missile launched from his territory before 
the release of its nuclear warheads. The high accuracy of 
targeting MIRV warheads was also pointed out. 

Some US senators had warned that deployment of MIRVs 
would only lead to another spiral in the arms race and proposed 
a ban on their testing. The Pentagon, however, declined these 
proposals, alleging that the creation of MIRVs “must be 
considered as a stabilizing influence” in the arms race. 
The US Administration accepted the Pentagon's assurances 
that the USSR would not develop its own MIRV until the latter 
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half of the 1970s, and consequently the United States would 
enjoy its strategic superiority for a long time to come. 

Under pressure from the “hawks”, the Administration in 
April 1971 came up with a project of continued construction 
of Safeguard system complexes around the Minuteman inter- 
continental missile bases in North Dakota and Montana. 
It proposed the construction of a Safeguard system complex 
at the Whiteman air base in Missouri and preparations to be 
started for building a fourth system complex either around 
Washington or around the Warren air base in Wyoming. 

Sober-minded politicians in Washington realised that this 
policy could not bring about success in negotiations. A number 
of US senators suggested that the US delegation should take 
a more realistic and constructive stand at the talks. Speaking 
in the Senate in favour of a new approach to negotiations, 
Senator Humphrey urged seeking agreement with the Soviet 
Union to ban and limit ABM systems as a first step towards 
a comprehensive treaty. He appealed at the same time for 
the allocations for the manufacture of MIRV warheads to be 
ended. 

Finally, towards the spring of 1971 almost all of the 
influential Democratic senators had adopted the view that the 
problem of limiting anti-ballistic missile systems must be given 
priority. The US official quarters seconded this view. As a 
result, the governments of the USSR and the USA, in a joint 
statement of May 20, 1971, set the guidelines for further 
negotiations. They agreed to concentrate in that year on 
working out an agreement for the limitation of the deployment 
of ABM systems. They also agreed to work out certain measures 
with respect to limitation of strategic offensive weapons and 
expressed hope that these steps would create more favourable 
conditions for further talks on general strategic arms lfimi- 
tation, which would be actively pursued.* 

An understanding reached between the governments of 
the USSR and the USA to the effect that the sides would 
concentrate primarily on working out an agreement for the 
limitation of the deployment of ABMs speeded up the dis- 
cussion of the details of this problem. In the light of the 
data on the development of nuclear missile technology it 
became clear that offensive nuclear weapons used in a massed 
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strike could knock out any anti-ballistic missile system. There- 
fore, it was senseless to deploy such a system throughout 
the territory of a country. Nevertheless, a limited number 
of anti-ballistic missile system were necessary to intercept 
unsanctioned accidental missile launchings. Moreover, these 
systems provided safeguards against attack from third states. 

The strategic arms limitation talks at which various 
methods of preventing a nuclear conflict had been discussed 
culminated in the signing in Washington on September 30, 
1971 of the Agreement on Measures to Reduce the Risk of 
Outbreak of Nuclear War Between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The 
sides assumed a commitment to implement and improve 
organisational and technical measures to prevent an accidental 
or unsanctioned application of nuclear weapons under their 
control. 

The USSR and the USA undertook to notify immediately 
each other of any unsanctioned, accidental or other unaccoun- 
table incident involving a possible nuclear explosion which 
could trigger off war. 

The two states undertook to notify each other immediately 
of the detection of unidentified objects by missile warning 
networks or interference with these networks or communication 
systems likely to provoke nuclear war between the USSR 
and the USA. 

Of crucial importance was the commitment of the two 
sides to notify the other side in advance of planned missile 
launchings beyond the limits of its national territory in the 
direction of the other side. 

In the context of preventing the risk of outbreak of nuclear 
war it was highly important to reduce the risk of a wrong 
interpretation of actions of the other side. For this purpose 
the USSR and the USA assumed commitments to inform, or 
make an inquiry of the other side in relevant cases. 

In the interest of quick determination of the situation it 
was agreed to use a direct communications line between 
the governments of the USSR and the USA. On September 
30, 1971 the so-called “hot line” modernisation agreement 
was signed to improve the direct communications link between 
the USSR and the USA. To ensure its greater dependability 
it was agreed to commission two satellite channels between 
Moscow and Washington. The Soviet side maintains the commu- 
nications link via the Molniya system, and the American side, 
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via the Intersalt system. The Soviet Foreign Minister, Andrei 
Gromyko, pointed out at the ceremony of signing the ag- 
reements that they would serve to ease international tensions 
and lessen the danger of nuclear war. 

Discussion of the problems of strategic nuclear arms li- 
mitation was continued at the Soviet-American summit meeting 
in Moscow in May 1972. The result of the meeting was 
the Treaty Between the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republic on the Limitation of Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Systems and the Interim Agreement Between 
the United States of America and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics .on Certain Measures with Respect to the 
Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms. 

Under the Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Systems the USA and the USSR undertook to abstain from 
deploying an anti-missile defence system of the country or 
an individual region. It was allowed by way of exception 
to deploy such a system in one region within a radius of 
150 kilometres around the capital of a given country. It was 
also allowed to deploy an anti-missile defence system within 
a radius of 150 kilometres in one region of ICBM silo laun- 
chers. A ceiling was established on the number of anti- 
missile launchers, as well as on the number and zone of 
deployment of radar installations. 

Under the treaty the sides undertook not to develop, 
test or deploy sea-, air-, space- or mobile land-based anti- 
ballistic missile systems or components. It was also forbidden 
to set up anti-missile launchers for release of more than 
one anti-missile at a time, as well as high-speed recharging 
gear for anti-missile launchers. Anti-ballistic missile systems 
or components above the number or outside the areas speci- 
fied in the treaty, as well as anti-ballistic missile systems or 
components banned under the treaty were to be destroyed 
or dismantled. 

. The two sides undertook not to supply to other states 
or deploy outside their national territories the anti-ballistic 
missile systems or components limited by the treaty. 

The treaty provided for inspection by means of national 
technological facilities in accordance with the recognised 
rules of international law. The two sides undertook not to 
interfere with such means of inspection by the other side 
and not to take any deliberate measures of camouflage to 
make such inspection more difficult. This implied in the first 
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place the possibility of satellite reconnaissance. The US repre- 
sentative at the strategic arms limitation talks underscored 
in this connection that compliance with the Soviet-American 
treaty could be reliably checked by national monitoring faci- 
lities, i. e. without on-the-spot inspection. The acceptance 
of the principle of national inspection was an important 
step in the direction of a US renunciation of demands to 
establish on-the-spot inspection, which had been systematically 
used in the course of the earlier disarmament and arms 
limitation talks as a pretext for refusal to agree on such 
issues. 

The Moscow Treaty had no limitation as to time. A per- 
manent advisory group was formed to check upon its ful- 
filment. The sides were to review jointly their compliance with 
the treaty five years after it came into force and once in 
every five years thereafter. 

Another agreement of crucial importance signed in Moscow 
which pertained to slowing down the arms race was the 
five-year Interim Agreement on Certain Measures with Respect 
to the Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms. 

Under this agreement the sides undertook not to begin the 
construction of additional stationary land-based ICBM launchers 
as of July 1, 1972. The USSR and the USA undertook not 
to regear land-based lightweight ICBM launchers as well as 
land-based ICBM launchers of old types deployed before 
1964 so as to use them for launching heavyweight land- 
based ICBMs developed after that time. 

A ceiling was set on the number of submarine-carried 
ballistic missile launching ramps and modern ballistic missile 
submarines, by limiting them to the number in active service 
and being built at the time of signing the agreement. The 
parties to the agreement were also allowed to build addi- 
tionally launching installations and submarines to replace an 
equal number of ICBM launchers of old types deployed be- 
fore 1964 and launching ramps on existing submarines in 
accordance with an agreed procedure. Modernisation of the 
above-mentioned facilities was not forbidden under the ag- 
reement. 

The agreement was important in that for the first time 
it provided for specific measures to contain the growth of 
strategic offensive arms. Limitations were imposed on two 
of the three main strategic offensive weapons systems (land- 
based ICBMs, the strategic Air Force, and submarines). At 
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the same time, the two sides emphasised in their joint commu- 
nique of May 30, 1972 that they “intend to continue active 
negotiations for the limitation of strategic offensive arms and 
to conduct them in a spirit of goodwill, respect for each 
other's legitimate interests and observance of the principles 
of equal security’.* Both documents are based on the prin- 
ciples of equal security of the sides and accord neither of 
them unilateral advantages in the field of strategic weapons. 

The signing of the Moscow agreements was welcomed 
by broad circles of the world public. Prominent statesmen 
of the socialist countries spoke of their importance for pro- 
moting the cause of peace. Erich Honecker, First Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany, pointed out that the decisions of the Moscow meet- 
ing fully accord with the jointly agreed foreign policy line 
of the socialist community of nations. 

The results of the first round of the strategic arms limi- 
tation talks were welcomed also by the majority of the po- 
litical leaders of the Western countries, including the NATO 
partners of the United States. Rejecting the unfounded alle- 
gations of some Western right-wing leaders who. had described 
the Soviet-American agreements as a “conspiracy between 
the superpowers” threatening the interests of the Western 
countries, the West German Chancellor, Willy Brandt, said: 
“If the relations between the two great powers are stabi- 
lised, Europe will only benefit from that."**A British Foreign 
Office representative declared that the government welcomed 
this step towards ending the arms race between East and 
West. In July 1972 the governments of Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg officially expressed their satisfaction 
with the signing of the Soviet-American strategic arms limi- 
tation agreements. The accords reached by the USSR and 
the USA were also welcomed by the governments of Japan 
and many other states. 

The UN Secretary-General, Kurt Waldheim, highly assessed 
the Moscow agreements and emphasised the crucial impor- 
tance of ending the arms race, in the nuclear field in par- 
ticular. 

The agreements, however, aroused obvious discontent in 
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the Western militarist circles. Enemies of detente of various 
kinds came out with criticism of the agreements. The most 
warlike elements of NATO took an active part in this cam- 
paign. In Brussels it was openly suggested that the results 
of the talks had caused grave misgivings there, since they 
might become an obstacle to another spiral in the arms race 
in Europe the North Atlantic bloc had started between the 
late sixties and early seventies. A symptom of the negative 
attitude of the NATO headquarters to the treaty was the 
publication of an article by General H. J. Kruls containing 
sharp attacks against the Moscow agreements which allegedly 
left one with “the impression that the Soviet Union is the 
most favoured by it”. Kruis had inferred that the US consent 
to recognise officially the peaceful coexistence principle “will 
only further increase the Western imbalance of power”.* 

The PRC government also came out with attacks on the 
results of the talks on the limitation of strategic nuclear 
arms. On July 28, 1972, Premier Chou En-lai declared that 
the purpose of these talks was to establish “world hegemony’. 

The Moscow agreements also came under attack from 
the “hawks” in the USA who had perceived in them a threat 
to the policy “from positions of strength” and to the profits 
of the military-industrial complex. 

To soften the Pentagon's opposition to the agreements 
the US President reserved the right to issue orders for 
modernisation of various types of offensive arms, owing to 
which the Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Systems went through Congress without much opposition. 
In August 1972 it was ratified by the Senate. The Interim 
Agreement on Certain Measures with Respect to the Limi- 
tation of Strategic Offensive Arms, however, came up against 
fierce opposition from advocates of the arms race. 

Their mouthpiece was Senator Henry Jackson, who decla- 
red that “what may be a tolerable basis for an interim ag- 
reement ... would be intolerable as the basis for a treaty”.** 
He attempted to prove that the agreement failed to guarantee 
parity to the United States, since the USSR allegedly had 
“a 4-to-1 advantage in throw-weight" of its ICBMs.*** Jackson 
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alleged that the agreement accorded the USSR a 3-to-2 
advantage in respect of strategic nuclear arms on the whole. 
This statement, however, was an obvious falsification of facts, 
because Jackson had compared only the numbers of ICBMs 
and submarines. However, as the Secretary of State, Henry 
Kissinger, the Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, William Fulbright, and other senators said, there 
was no question of a violation of the parity principle since 
the fact that the United States had a large number of bom- 
bers and MIRVs and a far-advanced network of bases had 
not been taken into account in the Interim Agreement.* 

Senator Jackson’s views, however, were shared by a few 
members of Congress, who assured that if the USSR broke 
its promise not to deploy anti-ballistic missile systems “the 
United States and its allies will be at the mercy of its 
opponent”.** Senator Allen, for instance, referred to a study 
by the American Bar Association of the cold war period 
published in 1958. It said in particular that during the past 
25 years, the talks between the United States and the so- 
cialist countries had taken up 700 volumes containing 106 
million words, but no firm agreement had allegedly been 
reached. Hence the conclusion was drawn that the USSR 
should not be trusted and it was necessary to rely on 
strength alone. The authors of the study were of course silent 
about the main thing: the disarmament talks had been so 
drawn out and fruitless because the West was unwilling 
to end the arms race and was seeking to secure a “position 
of strength” for itself. 

The “hawks”, however, failed in their efforts to prevent the 
approval of the Interim Agreement by Congress. On Sep- 
tember 14, 1972, the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives in a joint resolution authorised the US President to 
endorse the Interim Agreement Between the USA and the 
USSR on Certain Measures with Respect to the Limitation 
of Strategic Offensive Arms. 

Under pressure from Senator Jackson, however, the Senate 
adopted an amendment to the resolution which said in parti- 
cular that, in case a more complete strategic offensive arms 
agreement was not achieved within the five years of the 
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Interim Agreement, and the survivability of the “strategic 
deterrent forces of the United States” was threatened as a 
result of such failure, which could jeopardise “the supreme 
national interests of the United States’, the agreement should 
be revised. The amendment urged the President to seek a 
future treaty that “would not limit the United States to le- 
vels of intercontinental strategic forces inferior to the limits 
provided for the Soviet Union”. The amendment called for the 
maintenance of “a vigorous research and development and 
modernization program leading to a prudent strategic posture”.* 
This amounted to advocacy of continuing the arms race in 
the areas unaffected by the agreement. 

The Jackson Amendment was carried in the Senate by 
56 votes to 35. 

The Pentagon’s vigorous activity during the debates on 
the agreements in the US Congress demonstrated that the 
military-industrial circles in the United States were still ex- 
tremely apprehensive of any agreements intended to set a 
ceiling on the strategic nuclear arms race. 

For all the efforts of the militarist circles to thwart their 
implementation, the Moscow agreements were an important 
step towards holding back the arms race. At the same time, 
they gave the lie to the fabrications of reactionary leaders 
who assured that no serious agreements between the USA 
and the USSR were possible. The US Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger said, commenting on the results of the stra- 
tegic arms limitation talks: “For the first time, two great 
powers—deeply divided by their divergent values, philosophies 
and social systems—have agreed to restrain the very armaments 
on which their national survival depends.”** 

The agreements extend in importance beyond the limits 
of Soviet-American bilateral relations. They meet the interests 
of the Soviet and American peoples, as well as all other 
nations, since they have lessened the nuclear war danger 
and contributed to international security. 


FURTHER SOVIET-AMERICAN TALKS 


In accordance with the agreement between 
the governments of the USSR and the USA it was decided 
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to continue the strategic arms limitation talks. In the opinion 
of the Soviet government, important measures could be agreed 
upon in the next round of talks to contribute to further 
progress towards nuclear disarmament. In the report on the 
50th anniversary of the USSR, the General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee, Leonid Brezhnev, said: “One of the 
aims of the continuing negotiations on this subject is to 
find ways of turning the Provisional Agreement into a perma- 
nent one. And it would probably be a good thing if we gave 
thought to how we could go over from limiting armaments 
to their gradual reduction aid also to the establishment of 
some kind of limits to their qualitative development."* In the 
course of further Soviet-American talks the USSR concen- 
trated on this task. 

In November 1972 the Soviet and American delegations 
met in Geneva to begin a new round of talks. In 1973 the 
talks were held during two periods: from March 12 to June 
12 and from September 25 to November 16. The problems 
on the agenda were quite complicated. In searching for a 
solution to the problems involved in the limitation of stra- 
tegic arms it was necessary, in particular, to consider the 
factor of their geographical distribution, since many of the 
US nuclear submarine and strategic bomber bases were known 
to be located outside US national territory. 

Moreover, in conducting the negotiations the American side 
had to reckon with the positions of its NATO allies in whose 
territories US nuclear weapons were deployed. Part of these 
weapons must be classified as strategic weapons, because 
they are intended for delivering strikes at targets in the 
hinterland of the “potential enemy”. Indicative in this context 
is the viewpoint of the FRG military circles expressed in the 
West German Wehrkunde magazine. In an article of a semi- 
official nature it was pointed out that the second round of 
talks was of special importance to the West European NATO 
allies, since the discussion might turn to the Pershing missiles 
and nuclear-armed bombers based in Europe. “The Europeans 
[the West European NATO partners of the USA-A. Ye.] are 
interested in having no reductions here,” the article said.** 
It is quite clear that all factors related to the quantity and 
quality of these armaments must be taken into consideration 
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to assure compliance with the principle of equal security 
in finalising the ways and means of limiting strategic offen- 
sive weapons. 

The problem of multiple warheads involved additional diffi- 
culties. Referring to official sources, the US press expressed 
the opinion that the settlement of this problem would be 
the most complicated part of the talks. It was emphasised 
within the US government circles that the talks would most 
likely take a long period of time, during which problems 
would be settled by stages rather than at once. “Over the 
next few years in fact, possibly even over the next decade, 
we will be regularly engaged in some sort of strategic arms 
negotiations with the Soviet Union,” the US Secretary of State, 
William Rogers, said in this context.* “In SALT-Il, we will 
endeavour to bring strategic offensive weapons under per- 
manent limitation. In addition, we will seek to reduce the 
levels of strategic arms. All of this will take time,” the chief 
US delegate, Gerald Smith, declared at the opening of the 
second round of Soviet-American talks.** 

On June 21, 1973 the Declaration on the Basic Principles 
of Negotiations on the Further Limitation of Strategic Offen- 
sive Arms was signed during the summit talks in Washington. 
It emphasised that the sides shall be guided by the princi- 
ples of equal security and recognition of the fact that any 
attempt to gain unilateral advantages would be incompatible 
with strengthening the relations of peace between the two 
states. It was also pointed out in the document that limi- 
tation of strategic offensive arms might apply to both their 
quantity and quality. Modernisation and replacement of such 
weapons would be allowed subject to the terms of the ag- 
reements concluded. 

Of great importance was the provision in the agreement 
for national technical facilities to be used to check on the 
limitation of strategic offensive arms. The accord on this 
issue disposed of a number of obstacles which had more 
than once hindered the conclusion of treaties and agreements 
on the disarmament problem in the past. 

The USSR and the USA expressed their willingness, pen- 
ding the conclusion of a permanent and more complete 
strategic offensive arms limitation agreement, to conclude 
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agreements on individual questions in addition to the effective 
Interim Agreement of May 26, 1972. 

The sides also reaffirmed their earlier agreement to take 
such measures as may be necessary to prevent an accidental 
and unsanctioned use of nuclear weapons as was provided 
for in the Soviet-American agreement of September 30, 1971. 

On June 22, 1973 the USSR and the USA signed in 
Washington the Agreement on the Prevention of Nuclear 
War to create the conditions under which the danger of 
nuclear war breaking out anywhere in the world might be 
lessened and eventually eliminated. The two sides agreed 
to act in such a way as to prevent the emergence of situ- 
ations likely to cause a dangerous exacerbation in their 
relations, to avoid military conflicts and rule out nuclear 
war between them and between each side and other coun- 
tries. 

Under the agreement the sides undertook to abstain from 
the threat or use of force against the other side, against 
the allies of the other side and against other countries under 
circumstances that may jeopardise international peace and 
security. 

The agreement provided that if, at any moment of time, 
the relations between the sides or between each side and 
other countries should appear to involve the risk of a nuclear 
conflict or if the relations between countries outside the 
agreement should appear to involve the risk of nuclear war 
between the USSR and the USA or between each side and 
other countries, the USSR and the USA, acting in accordance 
with the provisions of the present agreement, shall immediately 
enter into consultations with one another and undertake such 
efforts as may be necessary to avert such risk. 

The Agreement Between the USSR and the USA on the 
Prevention of Nuclear War was of historic importance. The 
resolution of the Politbureau of the CPSU Central Committee, 
the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet and the USSR 
Council of Ministers published on June 30, 1973 said in 
part: “The Agreement Between the USSR and the USA on 
the Prevention of Nuclear War concluded without a limit 
as to time is an important step towards lessening and even- 
tually eliminating the nuclear war menace and establishing 
a system of effective guarantees of international security.” 

The Soviet-American Agreement on the Prevention of Nu- 
clear War is also an effective instrument for countering the 
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danger of conventional local wars. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs (now the President) of the FRG, Walter Scheel, decla- 
red on August 5, 1973: “This agreement has been concluded 
to bar atomic war. Today, however, every conflict is inva- 
riably fraught with the danger of atomic war, so that this 
agreement practically makes it much more difficult to unleash 
a conventional war, since the potential enemy must realise 
that every conflict threatens to develop into an atomic war. 
This is the purport of the agreement."* Statesmen of a number 
of other countries also expressed their high appreciation of 
the Soviet-American agreement. 

In the meantime, the militarist circles of the West European 
countries who had staked on pursuing the “policy of nuclear 
deterrence” with US aid openly sounded the alarm. They were 
apprehensive lest the Soviet-American agreement affect to 
whatever extent the NATO strategic doctrine. The West 
German Minister of Defence, Georg Leber, made an urgent 
visit to Washington in July 1973. After his meetings and 
discussion with high-ranking US officials Leber announced 
to the press that the “flexible response” strategy remained 
in force and the agreements would not affect the “functions 
of deterrence” fundamental to the policy of the North Atlantic 
alliance. 

Nevertheless, the NATO circles continued to express their 
doubts and at times frank disapproval of the Soviet-Ame- 
rican agreement. Commenting on the reaction within these 
circles to the Soviet-American Agreement on the Prevention 
of Nuclear War in October 1973, the West German military 
journal Wehrkunde described it as one of “shock and distrust”. 

The Soviet-American agreement, however, served the vital 
interests of all the peoples of the world, since a worldwide 
thermonuclear war would not leave any region on the globe 
unaffected. As was pointed out in the resolution of the 
Politoureau of the CPSU Central Committee, the Presidium 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet and the USSR Council of Mi- 
nisters, in the course of the third meeting of Soviet and 
American leaders the two sides reached agreement on the 
need to pursue steadily the main line formulated in the 
agreements of 1972-1973. The agreement between the USSR 
and the USA added momentum to detente. 

In the joint Soviet-American communiqué summing up the 
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results of the summit talks in June 1973, the two sides 
reaffirmed their willingness to implement their earlier stra- 
tegic arms limitation agreements and continue their progress 
towards an agreement on further limitation of strategic weapons. 
The USSR expressed its firm determination to contribute 
to implementing the accord reached on this issue. At the same 
_time, the beginning of the talks caused another explosion 
in the debates in the United States over how far it should 
go in limiting its nuclear arsenal. This involved, in particular, 
the question of priorities in advancing existing weapons systems. 
In that period the US strategic doctrine was subjected to a 
certain revision in the Pentagon, which naturally could not 
but influence Washington's official posture on nuclear disar- 
mament issues. 

Right up to the end of the sixties the USA had officially 
abided by the so-called doctrine of “assured destruction’. 
In accordance with that doctrine the United States should 
have a nuclear arsenal capable of wiping out selected targets 
in the event of nuclear attack. 

The doctrine came under criticism on the part of a number 
of politicians and military experts in the United States itself. 
To lend it a less warlike image, the doctrine of “strategic 
sufficiency” was formulated in the United States in the late 
sixties, on which Donald G. Brennan, member of the Hudson 
Institute, commented as follows: “Although published formu- 
lations of this doctrine are ambiguous, it is clear that some- 
thing like the concept of ‘assured destruction’ still dominates 
American strategic policy, even if the terminology itself is 
no longer used in official statements. ..a Mutual Assured 
Destruction posture as a goal is, almost literally, mad. MAD.”* 

As reported in the US press, the United States started 
developing nuclear missiles tipped with warheads of still 
greater yield and accuracy, effective against ICBMs in under- 
ground silos. In the autumn of 1971, General John D. Ryan, 
Chief of Staff of the US Air Force, said that the MIRV-tipped 
Minuteman-3 missile was the most effective means of des- 
troying long-range enemy weapons. 

New nuances of this kind in US military strategy caused 
grave concern of the American public. It was pointed out 
in this connection that the Pentagon was thinking less of 
a retaliatory blow than of securing a first-strike capability 
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against Soviet nuclear missiles. To quell the wave of cri- 
ticism in the United States of the Pentagon's new strategic 
conceptions, Secretary of Defense Laird in a letter to Senator 
Edward Brooke, an outspoken critic of these conceptions, 
alleged that the United States had no intention to deploy a 
weapons system with a first-strike capability. In the termi- 
nology of Western military strategists this implies a nuclear 
strike crippling the enemy as much as to make retaliation 
impossible. Leaving aside the propaganda smokescreen of a 
“retaliatory strike", the letter from Secretary Laird to Senator 
Brooke, as The New York Times pointed out, is suggestive of a 
radical revision in the nation’s military policy—a switchover from 
containment of nuclear war to the long discredited strategy 
of preparations for such war. 

Seeking to secure support for its new strategic plans, 
the Pentagon attempted to ascribe to the USSR an intention 
to deliver a “first strike” against the USA. Some high-ran- 
king US officials openly warned of such probability. The 
former US Ambassador to the USSR, Wiliam Averell Harriman, 
wrote in 1971: “It's wrong for our Secretary of Defense to 
state publicly that he has special intelligence information 
that the Kremlin is planning a first strike. There’s no such 
information, and Secretary of State Rogers denied it.”* 

Nevertheless, the new doctrine was gaining increasing 
support, and finally it was announced officially. On January 10, 
1974, the US Secretary of Defense, James R. Schlesinger, 
said that “after discussions last summer with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, ‘targeting strategy’ was changed so that some 
missiles were aimed at military installations such as missile 
silos... The President should have some option other than 
ordering a strike at Soviet cities, knowing that strategic forces 
[of the USSR.-A. Ye.] would still be sufficient to destroy 
American cities."** Having admitted that it would be “suicidal” 
to deal a first strike at Soviet cities, Schlesinger left open the 
question of delivering a first strike at Soviet missile launching 
sites. Sober-minded US politicians repeatedly emphasised the 
dangers of this policy to universal peace, as well as to the 
United States. 

Contrary to the spirit of the Moscow agreements, the US 
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military circles whipped up the arms race in the spheres 
where it was not restricted by the agreements. The US Depart- 
ment of Defense declared on June 6, 1972 that it would be 
unable to support the Moscow agreements in the event of 
failure of the US Congress to sanction further modernisation 
of the strategic offensive forces. The Pentagon started 
re-equipping Minuteman missiles to have 550 of them tipped 
with MIRVs by 1975. The nuclear arms build-up in the Navy 
was another sphere of feverish activity in the United States. 
The Pentagon announced that 31 of the 41 nuclear-armed 
submarines would be equipped with MIRVs. In 1972 the US 
Department of Defense submitted to Congress a programme of 
building Trident submarines, each of which cost 1.8 billion 
dollars. A Trident submarine carries 4-8 missiles more than a 
submarine armed with Poseidon missiles. In the opinion of the 
Pentagon, a fleet of Trident submarines was to reduce the US 
dependence on overseas bases. It is known that more and more 
states came out for closing down US military bases in foreign 
territories. The US forward bases, moreover, were extremely 
vulnerable. A force of B-1 bombers capable of carrying twice 
as much cargo as a B-52 was to become another element 
of the strategic nuclear weapons system. A B-1 was to be 
equipped with air-to-surface nuclear-tipped missiles. 

It was obvious that the new armaments programmes would 
cost stupendous sums to the American tax-payers. The advan- 
tages of these programmes to US security, however, appeared 
quite uncertain. None other than the US President himself 
in a message of February 18, 1970 acknowledged that “sharp 
increases ... might not have any significant political or military 
benefits”.* 

Influential US politicians warned that success in the strate- 
gic arms limitation talks meeting the US security interests 
might be jeopardised by the Pentagon's efforts to boost the 
arms build-up. 

In that situation the struggle over the problem of choosing 
a policy—in favour or against nuclear disarmament—continued 
to intensify within the US ruling circles. A number of American 
experts came up with various projects intended to find new 
ways and means of slowing down the arms race. In January 
1974 the Federation of American Scientists published a state- 
ment proposing that one way out of the atomic arms race 
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would be for the United States and the Soviet Union to agree 
on the phased elimination of their land-based missile forces. 
Characteristically, one of the arguments of the authors of this 
plan was as follows: “The periodic political outcries of gaps and 
surprise attack threats—outcries focused on the vulnerability 
of our back-up land-based missile force—will be avoided.”* 

Seeking to relieve the pressure of the military-industrial 
complex, which was demanding a continuation of the nuclear 
arms build-up, the US Administration came out with a denial of 
the allegations to the effect that a reduction in the arms race 
would cause an economic recession and an increase in unem- 
ployment in the country. In the report of March 13, 1974 the 
US President stated that immediately after the signing of the 
first agreements on the limitation of strategic arms the US 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency undertook a detailed 
study of their influence on the economy of the country and 
its individual areas. The main conclusion from this study com- 
pleted in the autumn of 1973 was that the economic difficul- 
ties in individual areas would be relatively slight. It was pointed 
out in the report that if no strategic arms limitation agreements 
had been concluded at all, the United States would have 
built up a system of 12 anti-ballistic missile complexes at an 
approximate cost of 20 billion dollars. 

In view of the agreement reached on the limitation of 
strategic offensive arms and the findings of the US Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, it seemed that the United 
States could afford to reduce its military budget. Such a 
reduction was implemented in that period by the Soviet 
government, which reduced its military spending in 1974. 
In the United States, however, the opposite trend was in 
evidence. The Pentagon requested an increase in military 
spending in the 1974/75 fiscal year from 79.5 to 87.7 billion 
dollars, although the number of strategic nuclear warheads in 
1974 was already 7,000 (in the early sixties it was 2,000). 

The strategic arms limitation talks were resumed in Geneva 
on February 19, 1974. The agenda of these negotiations was 
discussed during the meeting of the US Secretary of State, 
Henry Kissinger, with Soviet leaders in Moscow in March 1974. 
It was stated in their joint communique that for all the 
complexity of the problem the sides had agreed that oppor- 
tunities were available for achieving mutually acceptable 
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solutions. They intended to put in every effort to that effect.* 

At the third Soviet-American summit held in Moscow between 
June 27 and July 3, 1974 the sides agreed to complete the 
drafting of a new strategic arms limitation agreement as early 
as possible. Moved by the conviction that a further limitation 
of the anti-ballistic missile systems was crucial to working 
out a permanent agreement on more comprehensive measures 
to limit strategic offensive arms, the USSR and the USA 
signed in Moscow the Protocol to the Treaty on the Limitation 
of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems. Each party was limited to a 
single area out of the two provided in the 1972 Treaty for 
deployment of anti-ballistic missile systems. Accordingly, the 
number of launching installations and anti-missiles making up 
the anti-ballistic missile systems of each country was to be 
reduced by half — from 200 to 100. The Soviet Union assumed 
a commitment not to deploy ABM systems or their components 
in the deployment area of ICBM launchers, and the United 
States, not to deploy ABM systems or their components in 
the area centred on Washington. 

Each party reserved the right, to be exercised only once, 
to dismantle or destroy its ABM system in the area where it is 
deployed and to deploy it in the alternative area, provided that 
prior to initiation of construction, notification is given in accord 
with the procedure agreed on in the Protocol.** 

The working meeting between the General Secretary of 
the CPSU Central Committee, Leonid Brezhnev, and the US 
President, Gerald Ford, in Vladivostok on November 23 and 24, 
1974 was an important step towards a further limitation of 
strategic arms. The two sides reaffirmed their determination 
to conclude a new strategic nuclear arms limitation agreement 
for the period until the end of 1985. 

This agreement, based on the principle of equal security of 
both sides, was to incorporate the following provisions: 

“(a) both Sides will be entitled to have a certain agreed 
aggregate number of strategic delivery vehicles; 

(b) both Sides will be entitled to have a certain agreed 
aggregate number of intercontinental ballistic missiles and 
submarine-launched ballistic missiles equipped with multiple 
independently targetable warheads.”*** 

* Vneshnaya politika Sovietskogo Soyuza i mezhdunarodniye otnosheniya. Sbornik 
dokumentov. 1974 g., Moscow, 1975, p. 34. 
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Thus, a ceiling is to be established on the aggregate number 
of strategic delivery vehicles, including strategic bombers, which 
were not mentioned in the earlier agreement. As was announced 
later, this ceiling is to be determined by the agreement 
between the two sides to the effect that each will have 2,400 
strategic delivery vehicles, including 1,320 multiple warhead 
missiles. The setting of a ceiling on strategic arms was an 
indisputable achievement in holding back the arms race in this 
field. 

At the Vladivostok talks, the sides agreed to incorporate in 
the new strategic nuclear arms limitation agreement a pro- 
vision for negotiations to be started not later than 1980-1981 
on the problem of further limitation and possible reduction of 
strategic nuclear arms for the period following 1985. 

During the European Conference at Helsinki, General Secre- 
tary of the CPSU Central Committee Leonid Brezhnev and 
President Ford had meetings at which they discussed, among 
other questions of interest to both sides, the problem of 
strategic arms limitation. 

The exceptional importance attached by the Soviet Union 
to the Soviet-American strategic arms limitation talks was 
underscored in the Report of the CPSU Central Committee to 
the 25th Party Congress. Speaking at the Congress, Leonid 
Brezhnev expressed his regret at the failure of the American 
side to accept the Soviet proposals for an agreement banning 
development of new, even more destructive weapons systems.* 
These proposals, whose implementation would help contain 
the arms race and increase mutual trust, still hold good. 

The Soviet Union's staunch and consistent struggle against 
the nuclear arms race strengthens the peoples’ hope for the 
eventual elimination of the nuclear war menace, for lasting 
peace and security. The principle of peaceful coexistence of 
states with different social systems is gaining recognition 
among a growing number of capitalist states, which realise 
more and more clearly that the historical dispute between 
capitalism and socialism cannot be resolved by military force, 
by reliance on nuclear arms. 


THE VIENNA TALKS 


One of the central tasks outlined in the Peace 
Programme of the CPSU, which attaches special importance to 
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its implementation, is troop and arms reduction in the areas 
where military confrontation is particularly dangerous, primarily 
in Central Europe. It is an area of deployment of large nuclear 
forces and their reduction would meet the interests of the 
peoples of Europe and mankind as a whole. 

Official documents of a number of Western states contain 
allegations that the initiative in reducing the military potentials 
of the two opposing military-political alliances was the result 
of a decision taken by the NATO Council meeting at Reykjavik in 
the summer of 1968. Its resolutions mentioned the possibility 
of negotiating such reduction with the Warsaw Treaty member 
states. 

Actually, however, ideas of troop reduction in this area 
had been expressed by socialist states long before that time. 
In fact, they had been advanced as far back as 1946 when the 
Soviet Union proposed at the 1st session of the UN General 
Assembly that the UN member states should submit information 
about their troops stationed in the territory of other countries, 
including Europe, so that work could be started to solve 
the problem of their withdrawal. The Soviet Union repeatedly 
took up these problems. At the Berlin Conference of the 
Foreign Ministers of the USSR, the USA, Britain, and France it 
proposed on February 10, 1954 a simultaneous withdrawal 
of foreign troops from the territory of the GDR and the FRG, 
with the exception of limited contingents required to perform 
guarding functions issuing from the control tasks of the four 
powers. Subsequently, the USSR proposed a limited armaments 
zone to be established in Central Europe and put forward a 
number of other proposals intended to keep down the level of 
* military confrontation in Central Europe. 

Poland's plan of setting up an atom-free zone in Central 
Europe proposed in the latter half of the fifties was also 
aimed at a troop reduction there. The establishment of this 
zone was to be attended with a reduction of conventional 
armaments. As is known, the Polish plan was rejected outright 
by NATO's leading powers, primarily the USA and the FRG. 

In later years, too, Poland offered the Western powers 
to conduct negotiations on the basis of her plan which was 
slightly amended to meet the desires expressed in the political 
circles of the Western states. The Polish delegate at the 
Conference of Non-Nuclear States in Geneva on September 11, 
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1968 pointed out, for example, that the Polish proposals for 
setting up a nuclear-free zone and for a nuclear arms freeze in 
Central Europe were open for discussion. 

Thus, the ideas proposed by NATO at Reykjavik were 
nothing new. Moreover, they looked much more modest than 
those advanced by the Warsaw Treaty countries. NATO’s 
proposals led one away from the question of any reduction 
of nuclear arms. This position was confirmed after the beginning 
of the talks when the Western powers officially announced 
their specific proposals. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Peace Programme, 
the Soviet Union, attaching great importance to troop reduction 
in Central Europe, reaffirmed its interest in negotiations on this 
issue. General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee Leonid 
Brezhnev, speaking in Tbilisi on May 14, 1971 and in Moscow 
on June 11, 1971, emphasised that the Soviet Union was 
prepared to discuss proposals for a reduction of both foreign and 
national armed forces stationed in Central Europe. 

As it soon became clear, NATO had no specific programme 
to offer for discussion at negotiations on arms and troop 
reductions in Central Europe. On October 5, 1971 a conference 
was held at NATO’s headquarters in Brussels to co-ordinate 
the positions of its member states. NATO’s former Secretary- 
General Dr. Manlio Brosio was instructed to go to Moscow 
for preliminary talks on this issue. 

The very fact of his selection as NATO's emissary at 
disarmament talks could not but cause concern. Brosio was 
well known as one of the most active advocates of the arms 
race. Shortly before his retirement, he had published in NATO’s 
press organ a series of articles opposing detente. In addition, 
Brosio intended, in effect, to act at the talks as a repre- 
sentative of NATO as a military alliance. The socialist states, 
however, had proposed that the talks on troop reduction in 
Europe should not be conducted between military alliances, 
since there were roughly 15 countries unaffiliated either with 
NATO or the Warsaw Treaty organisation on the European 
continent. This position was supported by a number of Western 
countries, France in particular. 

The Political Consultative Committee of the Warsaw Treaty 
member states meeting in Prague in January 1972 pointed 
out in its decisions that the problem of reduction in Europe 
of both foreign and national armed forces and armaments 
should be settled in such a way so as not to prejudice the 
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interests of the countries involved. Discussion and determina- 
tion of the ways of solving this problem must not be a prero- 
gative of the military-political alliances existing in Europe. 

Finally, the Western powers rejected the idea of sending 
Brosio to Moscow. After an exchange of opinions with repre- 
sentatives of the Western powers it was decided to organise 
in Vienna preliminary consultations on the problems involved in 
troop reduction. Their purpose was to discuss and settle 
organisational and procedural questions pertaining to the 
forthcoming talks. 

Certain difficulties existed in this field. For a long time the 
NATO countries had bound up their proposal for discussions 
to be held on troop reduction in Central Europe with the 
problem of calling an all-European conference. However, 
discussion of this problem in all its complexity at a European 
security conference could only distract the attention of its 
participants from other important problems less difficult to 
resolve. 

A change of the position of the Western powers on this 
issue was evidenced by the Soviet-American communique 
on the US President's talks with Soviet leaders which took 
place on May 31, 1972 in Moscow. It was pointed out in the 
communique that the talks on troop reduction in Europe 
should be conducted independently, without being linked to an 
all-European conference. The states concerned should reach 
agreement with respect to holding such talks as soon as 
possible. 

Such a revision in the US position was attributable to the 
growing pressure on the Administration in Congress, where 
demands for a reduction of US armed forces in Western 
Europe were voiced more and more insistently. Although the 
US Administration had succeeded in securing a rejection in 
Congress of Senator Mansfield’s proposal for a considerable 
reduction of armed forces in Western Europe, where the US 
kept 300,000 men under arms, it was clear to the Administra- 
tion that Congress would continue pressing for a lessening of 
the US military presence on the European continent, which was 
a heavy burden for the US tax-payers. 

On the other hand, appeals for a reduction of military 
budgets and for negotiations with the socialist countries on 
troop and arms reductions were growing in some West 
European countries, particularly in Denmark, Norway, and the 
Netherlands. 
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As a result, preliminary consultations of representatives of 
a number of socialist and capitalist countries of Europe, as 
well as the United States and Canada, were started in Vienna 
on January 31, 1973 by way of preparation for talks on mutual 
reduction of forces and armaments in Central Europe. In the 
course of these consultations the sides agreed to discuss 
at the forthcoming talks the problem of mutual reduction 
of forces and armaments in Central Europe. They agreed 
that specific measures should be worked out with respect 
to volume and time in a manner corresponding to the 
principle of equal security of the sides. It was decided that 
any question pertaining to the subject of the talks might be 
proposed for discussion by any of the states with a deciding 
vote. 

The composition of the participants in the final agreements 
was defined as follows: the USSR, the GDR, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, the USA, the FRG, Britain, Canada, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Norway and Denmark were to attend the 
talks as observers. 

It was laid down that the area of troop and arms reductions 
would comprise the territories of the GDR, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, the FRG, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. 

On the eve of the talks some Western disarmament experts 
made statements characteristic of the attitude of the Western 
militarist circles. For example, Christoph Berthram, Deputy 
Director of the International Institute for Strategic Studies in 
London, proposed that the West should not refuse to negotiate 
but should delay the adoption of decisions on troop reduction 
as long as possible. In his opinion, this tactics would make 
it easier for advocates of a strong US military presence in 
Europe to resist the demands for its lessening voiced in 
Congress. Protracted negotiations could also prevent a unilateral 
reduction of armed forces and military spending by the West 
European members of NATO. 

Such recommendations were carried into effect in the 
manoeuvres undertaken by the enemies of detente on the eve 
of the opening of the talks with the object of complicating 
them. These consisted in the first place in deliberate exagge- 
ration of information on the strength of the armed forces of the 
Warsaw Treaty member states so as to invent a pretext for 
demanding a much greater reduction of the forces of the USSR 
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and its allies in Central Europe compared with the NATO 
countries. 

The stance of the most warlike circles of the Western 
powers seeking to complicate the talks was immediately 
supported by Peking. The Hsinhua News Agency issued a 
statement to the effect that “the Soviet Union is determined 
to preserve its present military superiority in Central Europe 
at all costs”. The Peking leaders maintained that success 
of the Vienna talks would place Western Europe in a still 
more precarious situation. 

The opponents of troop reduction went as far as to circulate 
the allegation that the very fact of such talks getting under 
way would pose a definite danger to Western security. For 
instance, the FRG Defence Minister, Georg Leber, pointed out 
that the Vienna negotiations on troop and arms reductions 
in Europe were fraught with the danger of paralysing “the 
will to self-assertion against communist ideology”. “Repulsion 
of communist ideology,” Leber insisted, “must become the 
central goal of the West."* 

To resist a reduction in the NATO armed forces, particularly 
those stationed in Western Europe, the enemies of detente in 
the military field launched a broad propaganda campaign on 
the eve of the Vienna talks, alleging that if the strength of the 
US armed forces in Europe were to be reduced, NATO would 
have to renounce its strategy of “flexible response”. This 
strategy provided that in the event of a military conflict breaking 
out in Europe conventional rather than atomic weapons should 
initially be used. In a statement made in Chicago on January 20, 
1970, the US Under-Secretary of State, Elliot L. Richardson, 
said that if any dramatic reduction in the US military presence in 
Western Europe were implemented, NATO “might be driven 
to resort more quickly to nuclear weapons”.** The British 
Foreign Minister, Alec Douglas-Home, spoke in the same vein 
in the House of Commons in the summer of 1973. 

It was emphasised within NATO's military circles that the 
results of the Vienna talks should to no extent limit the 
possibility for NATO to exercise its “advanced frontiers” stra- 
tegy. As is known, this strategy provides that in the event 
of a military conflict in Europe, combat operations should 
be carried out “as far eastwards as possible”. Such statements, 
of course, could not but interfere with the progress of nego- 
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tiations in Vienna and complicated settlement of the prob- 
lems facing the sides. 

The talks in Vienna got under way on October 30, 1973. 
They were attended by 19 states. From the very outset the 
Soviet Union emphasised its willingness to work in close 
co-operation with representatives of other states so as to 
work out concrete decisions and ensure the success of 
the talks. 

The negotiators in Vienna discussed two different plans. 
The first one, proposed by the Soviet Union, the GDR, Po- 
land, and Czechoslovakia, provided for a reduction of both 
national and foreign forces. It was planned to cut in 1975 
the strength of the armed forces of the USSR, the GDR, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia by a total of 20,000 officers 
and men with an identical total reduction in the armed for- 
ces of the USA, Britain, the FRG, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Canada, and Luxembourg. There would be a corresponding 
cut in armaments. These cuts were to be followed in 1976 
by another 5 per cent reduction of the forces of each party 
to the agreement. In 1977 a 10 per cent reduction would 
be implemented. The cuts would be made in both land and 
air forces, as well as in nuclear-armed units. Speaking at 
the World Congress of Peace Forces on October 26, 1973, 
Leonid Brezhnev declared that the Soviet Union was pre- 
pared to take practical steps to reduce its armed forces 
and armaments already in 1975 and expressed the opinion 
that a specific agreement on this matter could be concluded 
in the immediate future. 

The Soviet proposals for troop and arms reductions in 
Central Europe evoked a broad response in the West. The 
Washington Post of January 13, 1974 wrote that the Warsaw 
Treaty countries had taken the Western powers by surprise 
soon after the conference went into session by proposing 
a comprehensive set of measures to reduce the armed forces 
of all the countries of Central Europe. 

In opposition to the Soviet project the Western powers 
came forward with their own proposals co-ordinated within 
the NATO framework. They were by no means based on the 
principle of equal security for both sides. In the initial stage 
only Soviet and American land forces stationed in Central 
Europe were to be reduced. This left intact such large forces 
as the Bundeswehr and Britain’s Royal Rhine Army stationed 
in West German territory. 
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The Western proposals did not provide for a reduction 
in the atomic potential in the area of the contemplated 
troop and arms reductions. No cuts were envisaged in the 
air forces possessing high mobility and capable of carrying 
nuclear weapons. 

Already in the process of preparations for the Vienna 
talks it became clear that some West European countries 
had revised their, initial posture with regard to reduction 
of armed forces. Initially, such countries as Denmark, Bel- 
gium and West Germany had raised within the framework 
of NATO the question of involvment in the proposed reduc- 
tions of their armed forces. The White Paper of the FRG 
government for 1971-1972 noted that the process of reduction 
of American and Soviet forces should involve “European 
states through reduction of their own troops”.* 

At a press conference in Washington in 1973, however, 
the FRG Defence Minister, Georg Leber, spoke only of a 
reduction of American and Soviet forces. Such change in 
the position of the West European countries was evidently 
the result of increased sentiments within the West European 
political circles in favour of strengthening “West European 
defence” so as to raise their influence in NATO. These inten- 
tions were thrown into salient relief by the growing differen- 
ces between the USA and its European allies on currency 
and trade problems. 

However, since the Western powers themselves had re- 
peatedly claimed that their object was a “balanced” reduc- 
tion of armed forces, it was impossible to count out the 
large army groupings of the West European members of 
NATO in Central Europe. The armed forces of the FRG, 
which have a strength of about 500,000, account for more 
than half of NATO's forces in this region. The forces of other 
member states of NATO situated in Central Europe should 
also be taken into consideration. It is perfectly clear that 
the process of reduction of NATO and Warsaw Treaty orga- 
nisation forces should involve all the countries of Central 
Europe within the delimited zone. The USSR, the GDR, Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia expressed their willingness to imple- 
ment such a reduction. In that situation the proposals of 
the Western powers to the effect that the question of cuts 
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in the troops of Western countries should be shelved prac- 
tically for an indefinite time could not provide the basis 
for a mutually acceptable agreement. 

The Western proposals implied, in effect, that the Soviet 
Union should withdraw two or two and a half times more 
troops and armaments than the United States. According to 
Western press reports referring to NATO's sources, the first 
stage would result in a reduction of US and Soviet forces 
by 29,000 and 68,000 officers and men respectively. The 
unbalanced character of such reduction was self-evident. 

To back up their proposals for the Soviet Union to pull 
much larger forces out of Central Europe than the USA, 
Western negotiators referred to falsified information concerning 
the alleged “great numerical superiority” of Soviet armed 
forces in this region. 

Such arguments, however, were clearly untenable. None 
other than the US Secretary of Defence, James R. Schle- 
singer, on the basis of a reappraisal made by the Defense 
Department and the Central Intelligence Agency, concluded 
that the two military groups “had nearly comparable re- 
sources”.* 

In view of the discussion of the problem of troop and 
arms reductions in Central Europe, the problems involved 
in reduction of the atomic weapons stockpiles existing here 
were naturally to be examined also. NATO's atomic potential 
in Central Europe is enormous. A large proportion of the 
8,000 nuclear warheads which, as the United States officially 
announced, it has deployed over European territory, are con- 
centrated here. The delivery vehicles for these warheads 
are numerous missiles like Pershing, Sergeant, Honest John 
(in 1973 they began to be replaced with Lance missiles) and 
many others, as well as Phantom, Starfighter and a number 
of other types of aircraft. Various types of atomic mines 
are deployed in Western Europe. Certain types of artillery 
in service with NATO forces may be equipped with nuclear 
warheads. Prominent Western military leaders have repeatedly 
underscored that a nuclear war in Europe would entail the 
destruction of whole states. For all that, it was declared 
on bahalf of the Western delegations at a press conference 
on January 14, 1974 that inclusion in the proposed reduc- 
tions of units equipped with nuclear weapons would greatly 
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complicate the negotiations, since they would overstep the 
boundaries of Central Europe. 

This stance was attributable to a number of factors which 
had for many years determined the military policy of the 
USA and the West European countries in the sphere of 
NATO, creating around the problem of atomic arms reduction 
a tangle of acute contradictions, that had more than once 
caused frictions and differences between members of the 
North Atlantic alliance. 

The fact that the US forces in Western Europe are in 
control of the nuclear warheads has created a specific situ- 
ation in which some West European circles disposed in 
favour of preserving NATO’s atomic potential exhibit an 
extremely painful reaction to any talk of the likelihood of 
a US reduction of not only nuclear forces but also conven- 
tional troops. In their opinion, the USA would then be unable 
to secure the protection of nuclear warheads intended for 
other NATO countries in the event of war and would be 
compelled to withdraw part of them to the United States. 
This would weaken the “containment potential’, and the USSR 
would allegedly increase its political pressure against Western 
Europe. Dr. Gerhard Wettig of Cologne alleged, for example, 
that the USSR sought to reduce the US military presence 
in Western Europe in order to induce the countries of this 
region to recognise the fact of “inevitable political changes 
in favour of the Soviet Union with their associated practical 
consequences”.* In other words, in Weitig's opinion, only the 
presence of US military forces in Europe “saves” the West 
European states form the “Soviet menace’. 

Such allegations are circulated in the USA and Western 
Europe to substantiate the demands for preserving the US 
atomic capability in Europe and abstaining from any essen- 
tial reduction of NATO's forces in European territory. Even 
before the opening of the Vienna talks, Manfred Wé6orner, 
a prominent figure in the SDU/CSU, who is considered to 
be a mouthpiece of party propaganda on military matters, 
had come out with recommendations against undue haste in 
reduction of NATO’s atomic capability. Worner alleged that 
“dismantling of the nuclear component” would have catastro- 
phic implications for NATO. He blackmailed the USA by 
declaring that in the event of such “dismantling”, the West 
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European countries would allegedly take the road of a 
orientation of their foreign policy”.* 

Conceptions of this kind, however, were and are opposed 
by the majority of Western politicians and statesmen. In 
the United States itself a view was expressed to the effect 
that all of Europe could practically be made a nuclear-free 
zone. William Douglas, justice of the US Supreme Court, 
called in 1971 for converting the area presently within the 
sphere of NATO and the Warsaw Treaty into a nuclear-free 
zone subject to UN inspection and control. This viewpoint 
is based on an awareness of the fact that the general 
balance of strategic nuclear forces between the USSR and 
the USA rather than the balance of forces concentrated in 
a specific area would be the decisive factor in a large- 
scale military conflict in Europe. Although, at the talks on 
troop and arms reductions in Central Europe, the Western 
countries officially put forward spurious arguments concern- 
ing the alleged “imbalance” existing between the NATO and 
Warsaw Treaty Organisation forces, their stance is actually 
motivated by other considerations. Definite circles of the 
Western powers are apprehensive lest consistent implemen- 
tation of detente in the military field entail important changes 
they would hate to see in the political climate on the Euro- 
pean continent. In this context Christoph Bertram, Deputy 
Director of London's International Institute for Strategic Stu- 
dies, said that the Western governments, “once they enter 
multilateral negotiations with the East ... will be engaged in 
a larger process which they may not be able to control"’* 
In other words, it was feared that negotiations might so 
greatly strengthen the trust of the European public in the 
need for detente in the military field that the “factor of 
deterrence” continually propagandised by the militarist circles 
in Europe would lose its power. 

Such apprehensions largely influenced the stand taken 
by some Western countries at the Vienna talks. General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee Leonid Brezhnev 
pointed out in this connection that certain NATO countries 
at the Vienna talks were obviously seeking to substitute for 
a just and equal agreement such that would practically lead 


re- 
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to a unilateral reduction in the defence potential of the 
socialist countries.* 

While denouncing the manoeuvres aimed at procrastinating 
the conclusion of an agreement on troop and arms reduc- 
tions in Central Europe, the Soviet government continued 
to search for a way towards a speedy settlement of this 
problem. 

At the Vienna talks in November 1974 socialist countries—the 
GDR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the USSR-proposed 
the conclusion of a separate agreement on a reduction in 
1975 of Soviet and American forces by 10,000 officers and 
men on each side. This was to be followed up by a reduc- 
tion of the armed forces of the other countries who directly 
participated in the talks by a total of 10,000 on each side. 
At the same time, negotiations on more substantial reductions 
were to be continued. 

At the Vienna talks the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries proposed that while the talks were in progress 
the sides should not increase their armed forces in Central 
Europe. They expressed their willingness to amend their 
plans to meet halfway certain proposals of the Western 
powers. 

The Soviet Union's striving for detente in the military 
field, which was conclusively demonstrated at the Vienna 
talks, stimulated the actions of those forces in the West 
who were convinced that to lessen the nuclear war menace 
and the strain on the state budgets no opportunities should 
be missed for unilateral implementation of measures to limit 
the nuclear arms race. The Canadian government, for example, 
as far back as 1969 took a decision to liquidate the “nuclear 
component” of the Canadian armed forces stationed in Western 
Europe. Planes capable of ‘carrying nuclear weapons were 
returned to Canada. 

The danger posed to Iceland by the US air force base 
at Keflavik near Reykjavik where 3,500 servicemen are bille- 
ted induced its government to raise the question of disman- 
tling that base. In June 1973 the Icelandic government ad- 
dressed the United States with a proposal for a revision of the 
1951 agreement which placed the base at Keflavik at the 
disposal of the Pentagon. Notwithstanding the pressure from 
the USA and NATO, which contributed to the change of the 
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Icelandic cabinet, the country’s public continues its struggle 
for a revision of the Icelandic-American agreement on the 
base at Keflavik. 

The Manifesto of the British Labour Party issued in the 
autumn of 1973 demanded the closing down of the US 
nuclear submarine base at Holy Loch and a reduction by 
1,000 million pounds sterling, i. e. by nearly one-third, of 
Britain's military spending. After the defeat of the Concer- 
vatives in the parliamentary elections of February 1974, NATO’s 
military circles sounded the alarm, fearing that the election 
promises might be fulfilled. The US Admiral Ralf W. Cousins, 
NATO's Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, made a state- 
ment to the effect that the closing down of the base 
at Holy Loch might force the USA to shift the nuclear sub- 
marines base to the US eastern coast, reducing the time 
of their presence in the Atlantic. The Admiral said that such 
a development would seriously weaken NATO's nuclear con- 
tainment forces. The pressure of the USA and NATO support- 
ed by advocates of a continued build-up of the military 
potential inside Britain itself proved effective. The new go- 
vernment of Harold Wilson did not dare to fulfil the Labour 
Party's electicn promises. 

The Vienna talks were influenced by the difference between 
the USA and the West European countries. In his statement 
in Chicago in March 1974 the US President unequivocally 
warned NATO's West European partners of a possible reduction 
of US forces in Europe if the Common Market countries refused 
to make concessions in economic matters.* 

The warning evoked contradictory comments in Western 
Europe. The British Ambassador to the United States, Peter 
Ramsbotham, declared in this context that the US troops 
in Europe accounted for only 10 per cent of NATO's land 
forces, 25 per cent of its air force and 20 per cent of its 
naval forces. The Ambassador stressed that the rest was 
provided by the Europeans. Bonn expressed the opinion that 
the West European countries would have to grant new con- 
cessions to the United States, in particular as concerns 
compensation for the currency spending involved in the US 
military presence in Europe. 

The concluding stage of the Conference on Security and 
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Co-operation in Europe held at Helsinki in July and August 
1975 was a new important page in European history. The 
attendance of the leaders of 33 European states, as well 
of the USA and Canada and the Final Act adopted by the 
Conference covering a broad spectrum of the most vital 
problems of security and co-operation of the countries of 
the European continent lent immense political import to the 
Conference. It gave a powerful impetus to the activities of 
the forces coming out for deepening detente, for ending 
the arms race in Europe and throughout the world. 

The Politbureau of the CPSU Central Committee, the Pre- 
sidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, and the USSR Council 
of Ministers in a resolution On the Results of the Confe- 
rence on Security and Co-operation in Europe published on 
August 7, 1975 pointed out that “the most important dictates 
of the times are to press for reduction of the arms race 
to be followed by its complete termination, to advance along 
the path towards general and complete disarmament; to 
lessen the military confrontation on European soil, to work 
for an end to the division of Europe into opposing military 
blocs”. The resolution said that the decisions of the confe- 
rence “are of major importance not only to Europeans. 
Everybody on this planet has the right to peace. Detente 
must be deepened and extended to all the regions of the 
world. The Soviet Union deems it its duty to contribute to 
the development of the international situation precisely in 
this direction.” 

The success of the European Conference, which ushered 
in a new stage in the process of detente, fortified the hopes 
of the peoples for speedy progress to be made at the Vienna 
talks. After the completion of the conference the Soviet 
government expressed the opinion that now new efforts 
should be undertaken to reach a mutually acceptable settle- 
ment. The above-mentioned resolution emphasized also that 
“the main goal now is to add military to political detente. 
One of the first-priority tasks in this context is to find a 
way for reducing armed forces and armaments in Central 
Europe without prejudice to the security of anyone, on the 
contrary—with benefits to all.” 

Under pressure from world opinion which expected that 
the All-European Conference would be followed up by prog- 
ress at the Vienna talks, the Western powers chose to 
demonstrate their willingness to make certain amendments in 
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their initial stance. In mid-December 1975 they came forward 
with new proposals for troop and armaments reductions. 
For the first time they referred to the possibility of a slight. 
reduction (by one-seventh) in the US stockpile of warheads 
in Central Europe. As it transpired later, their true motive 
was to scrap obsolescent warheads and replace them with 
more advanced models. 

The implementation of the Western proposal was made 
totally dependent on acceptance by the socialist countries 
of the Western reduction scheme. This scheme provided for 
a few times greater reduction by the socialist countries as 
compared with the Western powers. It failed to cover nuclear 
weapons Carriers, in particular the air forces which were 
substantially reinforced with up-to-date aircraft models during 
the last few years. The Warsaw Treaty countries were to 
reduce their troop strength by a total of 240,000-250,000 men. 
In addition, the Western powers demanded the withdrawal 
of an armoured army complete with armaments and military 
equipment from a specified area of Central Europe. For its 
part the West promised to withdraw only 80,000-90,000 troops 
on a selective basis, having in mind to get rid of superfluous 
elements in its military machine in the course of contempla- 
ted reorganisation. 

The Western powers also proposed the so-called “collective 
ceilings". Within their framework a troop reduction by mili- 
tarily weaker partners would be immediately offset by beefing 
up the troop strength of stronger states. It is perfectly clear 
that such proposals were at variance with the principle of 
equal security of the sides. 

At the next round of talks which opened in Vienna in 
January 1976, the socialist states came up with new propo- 
sals on February 19. They expressed their consent to an 
initial reduction, in 1976, of only the Soviet and US troop 
strength, with a “freeze” on the troop strength of the other 
parties followed up by second-stage reduction, in 1977-1978. 
In this connection the socialist nations tabled concrete propo- 
sals for a reduction by both sides in the number of tanks, 
nuclear-armed aircraft and missile launchers with a specified 
number of nuclear warheads. These proposals were based 
on the principle of undiminished equal security, and preser- 
vation of the balance of forces which had practically been 
established in Central Europe. 

The Soviet Union and its allies proposed that an accord 
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on the initial practical steps to reduce troops and arma- 
ments in this region should be followed up by new steps 
in the direction of military detente in later years. 

Broad circles of the world public are demanding with 
increasing impatience that the Western negotiators at the 
Vienna talks should take a more constructive stand. Success 
in the talks would indisputably produce an immense influence 
on the system of international relations on the European 
continent. Reduction of the military confrontation in Europe 
would contribute to greater stability throughout the world 
and set a good example of how even the most complicated 
problems can be solved if good will is displayed by both 
sides and the principle of equal security of all states invol- 
ved in the troop and arms reduction negotiations is duly 
observed. A reduction of the atomic confrontation in Central 
Europe would also influence favourably the progress of the 
struggle for nuclear disarmament throughout the world, contri- 
buting to lessening and the eventual elimination of the threat 
of thermonuclear war. 


FOR NON-PROLIFERATION 
OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


In its efforts to implement the Peace Prog- 
ramme the Soviet Union has invariably given close attention 
to the problem of non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

The conclusion of the Treaty on Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons was a major achievement in preventing the spread 
of these weapons throughout the world. The task now was 
to secure urgent ratification and strict observance of the 
treaty by the signatory states. On the other hand, it was 
necessary to provide dependable guarantees against possible 
attempts to develop nuclear weapons by those states which 
refused to accede to the treaty for various reasons. 

As soon as the signing of the treaty began it was pointed 
out at the UN General Assembly that it was necessary to 
pursuade the states which had denied support to the treaty 
for whatever reason to revise their decision. Sigward Eklund, 
Director-General of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
said that many of the states which had advanced close to 
developing nuclear technology still failed to see clearly that 
their course should consist in signing the treaty. He was 
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confident that the coming of the treaty into force and its 
ratification would enable all states, particularly the near-nuclear 
states, to enjoy the benefits of broad application of nuclear 
energy without the dangers attending proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 

The Treaty on Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons came 
into effect on March 5, 1970. Before the end of the year 
it has been signed by 98 countries and ratified by 63. After 
the treaty became effective the countries which had actively 
contributed to drafting it paid keen attention to compliance 
with its articles which provided, on the one hand, for control 
over its implementation and, on the other hand, for pro- 
motion of the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. The IAEA 
carried out a series of important measures to accomplish 
both these tasks. In 1970 and 1971 a Guarantee Committee, 
specially set up for this purpose, held meetings in Vienna, 
‘which were attended by representatives of more than 50 
states. The committee drafted a standard agreement on whose 
basis any country would conclude agreements with the IAEA. 

The Fourth International Conference on the Use of Atomic 
Energy for Peaceful Purposes held in Geneva in Septem- 
ber 1971 was of major importance for the development of 
world atomic power engineering. The conference discussed, 
among other questions assistance to the developing countries 
in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. This referred, in 
particular, to supplying them with equipment, assistance in 
specialist training, and provision of ‘scientific and technical 
information. 

At the end of 1972, 103 states were members of the 
IAEA. By that time 37 countries had concluded with the 
Agency agreements on the use exclusively for peaceful pur- 
poses of fissionable materials received by them from other 
states. In November 1971 talks were started in Vienna bet- 
ween the IAEA and a special commission of Euratom. Their 
purpose was to conclude an agreement securing control by 
the IAEA over the methods of checking upon the use of 
fissionable materials by Euratom. 

Under the agreement of April 5, 1972 the IAEA would 
audit Euratom’s registration documents and reports with a 
view to verifying the observance of the Treaty on Non-Pro- 
liferation of Nuclear Weapons by the Euratom countries. 
The IAEA was also authorised to conduct its own inspections. 
The agreement between the IAEA and Euratom cleared a 
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number of obstacles by means of which opponents of the 
treaty, primarily in the FRG and Italy, sought to delay its 
ratification. 

The standard agreement drafted by the IAEA provided for 
a commitment of states to set up their own system of 
control over fissionable materials the Agency could rely upon 
in verifying the observance of the Treaty on Non-Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons. 

In view of the problem of guarantees of using fissionable 
materials exclusively for peaceful purposes greater attention 
was ‘given to the need for ensuring the most stringent go- 
vernment control over such materials. Scientific investigations 
and the world press reported quite a few facts evidencing 
the possibility of stealing by terrorist bands of materials that 
could be used for making nuclear bombs.* It is known, for 
instance, that radioactive metal ores were supplied by uni- 
dentified persons from Brazil to the United States. 

Cases of fissionable materials being stolen in the West 
have not been isolated. In September 1966 a quantity of 
nuclear materials sufficient for making six atom bombs was 
stolen from a nuclear materials and equipment depot in 
Pennsylvania. The well-known American physicist Thomas 
Taylor expressed the view that 400,000 dollars and a stock 
of fissionable materials would be enough to build a home- 
made atom bomb. 

The steep increase in the sixties and early seventies in 
the incidence of acts of terrorism—hijacking of planes and 
all kinds of violent actions committed by various extremist 
organisations in the West-fodrcefully attested to the urgency 
of taking measures for most stringent control over nuclear 
explosives. 

The report of the US Congress Joint Atomic Energy Commi- 
ssion published in the spring of 1975 pointed out that the 
guarding of American nuclear warheads stored in depots 
in Western Europe had been amazingly negligent and pro- 
vided no safeguards against their capture by terrorist groups. 
All this is causing concern of many states which are demand- 
ing that the nuclear powers should effectively tighten their 
controls on atomic weapons and fissionable materials in 
general. 

At the same time, one must not shut one's eyes to the 
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fact that the implementation of the treaty is coming up against 
a number of obstacles. In his statement at-the Disarmament 
Committee on August 15, 1972 the Soviet representative 
expressed concern about the fact that many states were 
not yet party to the existing disarmament treaties and ag- 
reements. Of the ten near-nuclear states only three—Canada, 
Sweden, and Czechoslovakia—signed the Treaty on Non-Pro- 
liferation of Nuclear Weapons. Towards July 1972, i. e., four 
years after the treaty became open to signature, it had 
been ratified by only 71 countries out of the 102 who had 
signed it. By that time the treaty had been signed but not 
yet ratified by the FRG, Japan, Italy, and Switzerland, which 
were also on the threshold of developing nuclear weapons. 
The treaty had not been signed by Spain, Pakistan, Brazil, 
Argentina and the Republic of South Africa. 

Great public concern was caused by the rabid campaign 
against ratification of the treaty launched by the ultra-right 
circles in West Germany. Some of their members proposed 
various methods of sabotaging its implementation. For example, 
M. Hepp, an adviser to Strauss, recommended organising 
the importation of uranium to the FRG from countries which 
had not signed the Treaty on Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons, in particular, from Brazil, Argentina, and the RSA. 
He also proposed building fast-neutron reactors with which 
fissionable materials for nuclear bombs can be produced 
without spending large quantities of uranium. 

Hepp recommended trying to implement the FRG nuclear 
programme with the aid of France, which had not signed 
the treaty, as well as China, which he described as a clas- 
sical opponent of the Treaty on Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons. 

Some recommendations of this kind were carried into 
effect in later years. On NOvember 19, 1971 representatives 
of the FRG and Brazil signed an agreement in Bonn on joint 
research in the fields of nuclear energy and missile techno- 
logy. The Argentine press pointed out that the agreement 
aroused apprehensions in some Latin American states, in 
Argentina and Peru in particular. 

In the same year Rhine-Westphalia electrical engineering 
concerns, jointly with the Belgian Amon Sobeico company, 
established a subsidiary in South Africa-Gea Amon Sobeico 
Africa, Ltd. In Australia, which had not signed the Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty either, the West German company Uran 
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GmbH und K. secured authorisation for uranium ore mining 
in an area of a few thousand square miles. 

The FRG could use imported uranium ore for manufactur- 
ing nuclear weapons only if it had not ratified the treaty. 
The advocates of nuclear armament in West Germany who 
attacked the treaty were clearly aware of that. “The nuclear 
problems sstill remain unresolved for the FRG," the West 
German author Gerhard Baumann stated in his book Secu- 
rity. German Policy Inside the Alliance. The foreword was written 
by NATO's Secretary-General Dr. Manlio Brosio, which tes- 
tified to the fact that the ideas of the author, who denounced 
in his work influential British and French politicians warning 
against German atomic appetites, had influential supporters 
in the NATO headquarters in Brussels. By no means all 
were unanimous there in that the question of the FRG's 
atomic armaments had been removed from the agenda. 

The struggle in the FRG over the question of its nuclear 
armament intensified considerably in 1973 and early 1974 
when the treaty had finally been prepared for ratification 
in accordance with the constitutional procedure. In that pe- 
riod many influential figures in the SDU/CSU opposed rati- 
fication. Alfred Seidl, chairman of the Christian-Social faction 
in the Bavarian Landtag, was among those who alleged that 
the treaty jeopardised the security of the FRG. He called on 
the SDU/CSU representatives in the Bundesrat {upper house 
representing the lands) to oppose the treaty. The CSU Chair- 
man, Strauss, the leader of the ultra-right forces in the FRG, 
actively joined in the opposition to the treaty. He circulated 
a letter demanding its rejection among all CDU/CSU depu- 
ties in the Bundestag. 

The manoeuvres of the enemies of the treaty, however, 
proved to no avail. The Social-Democrats and the Free 
Democratic Party expressed themselves in favour of ratifi- 
cation, emphasising that a refusal to ratify the treaty would 
cause enormous harm to the interests of the FRG and place 
it In a position of complete isolation in the face of world 
opinion. Differences over the problem of non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons came to light within the ranks of the CDU 
also. A number of prominent figures within the party had 
concluded that it was unwise to exhibit a frank desire for 
nuclear armament of the FRG. As a result, on February 20, 
1974, 355 deputies, including many deputies of the oppo- 
sition Christian-Democratic Party, voted for ratification, and 
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only 90 against. The voting in the Bundestag demonstrated 
a drastic change of views within the political circles of the 
Federal Republic from the times when many influential polli- 
ticians in West Germany were sure of the need to equip 
the Bundeswehr with atomic weapons by whatever means. 

The FRG became the 83rd country to ratify the Non-Proli- 
feration Treaty. This step was welcomed by the world public 
as another evidence of success of the forces coming out for 
promoting detente and European security. Under the impact of 
West Germany's ratification of the treaty the public in Italy 
stepped up its demands for ratification of the treaty by the 
Italian parliament without further delay. Such demands were all 
the more understandable as the Italian government itself had 
officially denounced nuclear weapons spread. The Soviet-Italian 
communiqué on the Moscow visit of the Italian Premier published 
on October 30, 1972 pointed out that both states “expressed 
themselves in favour of the accession of all states to this 
Treaty without delay”.* In the spring of 1975 the Italian 
parliament ratified the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

At the same time, the world public voiced legitimate concern 
about the fact that a number of near-nuclear states remained 
outside the framework of the treaty. When signing the treaty 
for Japan in 1970, the Japanese Ambassador in Washington, 
Takeso Shimoda, warned that his government, before ratifying 
the treaty, “will pay particular attention to developments in 
disarmament negotiations and progress in the implementation 
of the UN Security Council resolution on the security of non- 
nuclear-weapon states’.** That warning implied an intention to 
wait and see before ratifying the treaty. Eventually the reali- 
stically-minded circles in the country achieved the ratification 
of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

Japan possessed facilities for early development of nuclear 
weapons. In the 1973 fiscal year 54,000 persons were employed 
on atomic energy projects in Japan. Between 1954 and 1975 the 
spending on atomic power projects amounted to 2,000,000,000, 
000 yen-—more than the USA had spent on the Manhattan 
Project of developing the atom bomb. Japan had moved to 
third place after the USA and Britain for the capacity of its 
atomic power plants. As The New York Times noted on Decem- 
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ber 26, 1971, Japan could build a small nuclear arsenal in two 
years for less than one billion dollars. 

It is indicative that the government White Paper on defence 
for 1970 stated: “Possession of a purely defensive tactical 
weapon within the framework of the Japanese Constitution is 
theoretically considered as possible."* This statement was 
assessed in the Western literature on nuclear problem in the 
sense that under definite circumstances Japan's “nuclear option” 
was not finally ruled out. Japan's military circles also demanded 
the construction of nuclear submarines. 

The Japanese public is resolutely opposing the country's 
nuclear armament and warning of the grave dangers of such 
a policy. Roughly 90 per cent of Japan's industry and population 
is concentrated within a 160-kilometre wide belt, which makes it 
extremely vulnerable to a retaliatory nuclear strike. This circum- 
stance strengthens the determination of Japan's sober-minded 
circles to press for an early ratification of the Treaty on Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. 

The racist regime in the Republic of South Africa also showed 
an urge to possess nuclear weapons. The RSA made conside- 
rable progress in atomic power development. A uranium- 
enrichment plant went into operation there in 1971. In February 
1975 the RSA Defence Minister, Pieter W. Botha, declared that 
the country was already capable of manufacturing nuclear 
weapons. The RSA is also engaged in a broad missile develop- 
ment programme. A multi-stage missile was tested on the 
Atlantic coast of Namibia in 1970. The RSA has Mirage, 
Canberra and Buccaneer planes capable of carrying nuclear 
weapons. This situation is causing grave concern to a number of 
African states, which have angrily denounced Pretoria’s policy 
of nuclear armament. 

The question of Israel's nuclear armament is still open. 
The Tel-Aviv government has not signed the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. In the book Israel and Nuclear Weapons by Fuad Jabber 
published by the International Institute for Strategic Studies in 
London in 1971 it was pointed out that “Israel has gone 
steadily ahead in the development of the capacity to build 
atomic bombs”.** According to American press reports, Israel 
has established its own plants for producing solid fuel for 
missiles. 

* See B. Kohler, op. cit., S. 154. 


~ ** Fuad Jabber, Israe! and Nuclear Weapons. Present Option and Future Strate- 
gies, Chatto & Windus, London, 1971, p. 123. 
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In 1974 the Israeli President, Ephraim Katzir, admitted that 
israel possessed a potential for developing nuclear weapons. 
In the opinion of experts, the reserves of plutonium already 
accumulated in Israel are enough for manufacturing eight atom 
bombs. The French General, Pierre-M. Gallois, noted that Israel 
also possessed means of delivery of nuclear weapons—missiles 
and Phantom fighter-bombers. As was pointed out by 
Dr. G. W. Rathjens, a nuclear armament expert at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, the Israeli President's statement 
concerning the country’s atomic potential evidenced that, 
regardless of whether it possessed the atom bomb now, Israel 
did not rule out the possibility of using it some time in the 
future. 

India has not joined the Non-Proliferation Treaty either. In May 
1974 it carried out an underground nuclear test. The Indian 
Prime Minister described the explosion as an important step 
in scientific research into atomic power development, and said 
that India was firmly committed to the peaceful use of atomic 
energy, so that this event should not arouse anybody's concern. 
India’s Atomic Energy Commission emphasised that India had 
no intention to manufacture atomic weapons. 

Undeviating compliance with the spirit and letter of the 
treaty assumes increasing importance in view of the high 
rates of atomic power development and the rapid growth 
of the quantities of plutonium formed in electric power 
production from enriched uranium. As is known, eight kilograms 
of plutonium is enough to make an atom bomb. 

According to Western experts, fifty countries already 
possessed atomic reactors by May 1975. Apart from the five 
nuclear powers, as well as India, which has exploded an atomic 
device, about 30 countries have enough plutonium to make 
a total of approximately 9,000 nuclear warheads equivalent 
in power to the atom bomb dropped on Hiroshima. It is estimated 
that in 1980 this number will have increased to 50,000. 

The discovery of a method of uranium enrichment by means 
of centrifugation is a new factor which should be taken into 
account in settling the problem of non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. Research and development work on gas centrifuges 
has got under way in Japan and Brazil.* Brifain, the FRG, and the 
Netherlands have concluded an agreement on enriched uranium 
production using the method of ultra-centrifugation. 


* The Nuclear Age, Almquist & Wiksell International, Stockholm, 1974, p. 51. 
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Leading Western disarmament specialists warned that the 
application of the method of enriching uranium by means of 
gas centrifugation would pose a grave threat to the Treaty on 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. The military press in the 
Western countries also pointed out that the development of 
nuclear technology tended to create a situation in which 
hydrogen bombs would in time be easily available to almost 
every nation.* 

In view of the rapid development of nuclear weapons manu- 
facturing technology the clause in the treaty allowing any 
contracting party to withdraw from it in the event of what it 
regards as an emergency situation jeopardising its supreme 
national interests is bound to assume growing importance in 
the decades to come. The other contracting parties and the 
Security Council should be notified of such decision. 

Although the latter provision complicates the possibility of 
denouncing the treaty to a certain extent, one cannot ignore 
the likelihood of the militarist circles of certain countries 
attempting to acquire nuclear weapons in the future. In this 
context the world press widely commented on the conclusion 
of an agreement between the FRG and Brazil in 1975, whereby 
Brazil undertook to deliver considerable quantities of uranium to 
West Germany in exchange for supplies of equipment for 
eight atomic power plants. Significantly, the agreement provided 
for the construction in Brazil of a uranium-enrichment plant 
and a facility for atomic reactor fuel reprocessing, with release 
of plutonium. 

This will enable Brazil to manufacture nuclear weapons. 
As is known, it has not signed the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
and is not bound by its provisions. In view of the existence 
in Brazil of circles insisting on its nuclear armament the 
international public is justifiably concerned about the possible 
harm the deal between the FRG and Brazil may cause to the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

This concern is aggravated by fears generated by state- 
ments of influential political leaders in some Latin American 
countries in favour of developing their own nuclear weapons. 
Early in April 1975 dhe Argentine parliament discussed a bill 
calling on the government to embark on the country's nuclear 
armament. 


* Arms Control & Disarmament, Vol. 6, No. 3, Washington, Summer 1970, 
p. 289. 
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Certain specialists in the USA both before and after the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty came into force expressed them- 
selves against putting up obstacles to nuclear weapons proli- 
feration and even described the treaty as a “grave mistake” 
that should be remedied as soon as possible. The American 
Professor, Walter B. Wentz, wrote, for instance: “Non-prolife- 
ration, as the sole objective of United States' nuclear policy, 
is both unrealistic and contrary to American interests. In selected 
cases, proliferation should not only be tolerated, it should be 
encouraged."* 

Such conceptions come under fire of criticism within the 
United States itself. Professor C. Schultz of the Brookings 
institution pointed out that nuclear weapons proliferation might 
create an extremely precarious military balance likely to result 
in a rapid escalation of a military conflict between certain 
states. US leaders also emphasised in their official statements 
the need to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons. The US 
President said in a report to Congress on February 25, 1971 
that “the spread of nuclear capabilities would be inherently 
destabilizing, multiplying the chances that conflicts could 
escalate into catastrophic exchanges".** 

In accordance with Article VIll of the Treaty on Non-Prolife- 
ration of Nuclear Weapons a conference was called in 1975 to 
discuss the effectiveness of the treaty and the observance 
of its provisions. The conference’s Preparatory Committee went 
into session on April 1, 1974. It was attended by representa- 
tives of 26 countries, including a Soviet delegation led by 
A. A. Roshchin. In a message to the Committee, UN Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim stressed the great importance of the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty for the cause of peace. 

The Preparatory Committee members reached agreement on 
opening the Conference on the Implementation of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty in Geneva on May 5, 1975. The immense 
importance of the problems on the agenda of the forthcoming 
conference was re-emphasised in the Soviet-British declaration 
on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons issued at the end of 
the Anglo-Soviet summit talks in Moscow on February 17, 
1975. Both sides reaffirmed the crucial importance of the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

* Walter B. Wentz, Nuclear Proliferation, Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
1968, p. 177. 


** United States Foreign Policy for the 1970’s, Building for Peace. A report by 
President Richard Nixon to Congress, February 25, 1971, p. 8. 
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The conference was held between May 5 and 30, 1975 in 
Geneva. It was attended by representatives from 58 states 
parties to the Non-Proliferation Treaty, 7 states which had 
signed but had not ratified the treaty, as well as another 
7 states which had opted to attend. 

The very fact of calling the conference and the preparations 
for it contributed to the accession of a number of states 
to the treaty. On the eve of the conference the treaty has been 
joined by the FRG, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; Gambia, Ruanda and Libya acceded while the confe- 
rence was in progress. 

Speaking at the plenary meeting, the chief Soviet delegate, 
|. D. Morokhov underscored that the main provisions of the 
treaty contained in its Articles | and Il had been complied 
with stringently. No violation of the commitments either by 
nuclear or non-nuclear countries had been registered since 
the treaty came into effect. The effectiveness of these articles 
barring all the ways of a possible nuclear weapons proliferation 
had been corroborated by experience. 

The conference paid close attention to the provision of 
effective control over the observance of their Non-Proliferation 
Treaty obligations by the contracting parties. The Soviet dele- 
gation pointed out that the IAEA system of safeguards had 
fully proved its dependability. None of the states which had 
concluded inspection agreements with the IAEA had made 
any compiaint to the effect that controls under the Non-Proli- 
feration Treaty had proved onerous or had been attended with 
interference in the internal affairs and an infringement of the 
sovereign rights of states in whatever form. 

The Soviet delegation went on record for continued efforts 
to promote the Non-Proliferation Treaty and against the spread 
of nuclear weapons. Its position was supported by the majority 
of the countries taking part in the conference. The delegates 
discussed in detail the message to the conference from the 
World Peace Council, which appealed for measures to be 
worked out to widen the range of parties to the treaty, and for 
strict compliance with the specific provisions for non-proli- 
feration. The World Council of Peace called for the use of 
atomic energy exclusively for peaceful purposes, for setting up 
nuclear-free zones, for an end to the arms race, for general and 
complete disarmament. 

It became clear in the course of the conference that repre- 
sentatives of certain countries were more pre-occupied with 
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the problem of increases in the arsenals of the main nuclear 
powers, i. e. “vertical proliferation” than with that of preventing 
the spread of nuclear weapons, i. e. the so-called problem 
of “horizontal proliferation’. The well-known scientist, Eric 
Burhop, President of the World Federation of Scientific Workers, 
declared in this connection at the Federation's symposium in 
Moscow in July 1975 that the danger of wide spread of 
nuclear weapons among one or another group of countries 
was much more serious that any other aspect of the arms 
race. He said that broad horizontal proliferation of nuclear 
weapons would lead to international anarchy. Many other 
disarmament specialists expressed an identical view. 

The conference discussions spotlighted the obviously unrea- 
listic approach to nuclear disarmament on the part of repre- 
sentatives of some countries who demanded that individual 
nuclear powers should agree to unilateral disarmament or uni- 
lateral commitments. It is quite clear that such an approach, 
which left outside the framework of agreements other parties 
to the treaty, as well as the nuclear powers not bound by it, 
was at variance with the principle of equal security of the 
sides. 

The Soviet delegation's stand on this issue met with under- 
standing among the majority of the participants. The attempts 
to attach to the Non-Proliferation Treaty addendum protocols 
containing provisions not conducive to increasing its effective- 
ness were rejected. Characteristically, the proposals aimed 
at revising the treaty were not even put to the vote. 

The final resolution of the conference contained many 
important positive recommendations intended to lend the 
treaty a maximum of efficacy, as well as to facilitate interna- 
tional co-operation in the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 
The conference emphasised that it regarded the IAEA a 
competent international body through the agency of which 
the potential benefits of using nuclear explosions for peace- 
ful purposes could be made available to any non-nuclear 
weapons state. 

The conference adopted important recommendations con- 
cerning the physical preservation of nuclear materials and the 
establishment of regional nuclear fuel cycle centres capable 
of meeting the requirements of states embarking on or 
widening nuclear energy development programmes. 

In view of the need to implement the Geneva Conference 
decisions intended to raise the effectiveness of the Non-Proli- 
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feration Treaty, the IAEA was confronted with important 
tasks. At the 19th session of the IAEA General Conference 
in September 1975 Soviet representatives came forward with 
proposals for further stimulation of the activities of the Agency 
in such fields as international control over non-proliferation 
of nuclear weapons, technical assistance to developing count- 
ries in the peaceful uses of atomic energy, rendering services 
in nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes, etc. 

The Soviet proposals called attention to the need to 
accomplish a number of first-priority tasks to reinforce control 
over the prevention of the use of fissionable materials for 
military purposes. This required in particular that states 
rendering assistance to another country in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy should persuade it to assume an 
obligation not to use the materials received for building 
nuclear explosive devices. 

The USSR came out for stepping up further the IAEA's 
efforts to enhance the effectiveness of controls in the non- 
nuclear countries which had not yet joined the Non-Prolife- 
ration Treaty. These controls were to apply to all civilian 
nuclear development work of the countries outside the treaty. 
The establishment of inter-state regional nuclear fuel cycle 
centres to help meet the requirements of developing states 
could contribute to strengthening the Agency's control over 
the prevention of the spread of nuclear weapons. 

Since the Geneva Conference had determined that it was 
precisely through the IAEA that services should be rendered 
in carrying out nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes, it 
was important to speed up the drafting of an international 
agreement or agreements on the basis of which the parties 
to the Non-Proliferation Treaty could benefit from any peace- 
ful use of nuclear explosions. 

The Soviet delegation also gave its full support to another 
line of IAEA activity: development and improvement of the 
standards of securing the physical preservation of nuclear 
materials. 

The recommendations for physical preservation of nuclear 
materials drawn up within the IAEA framework in 1972 were 
revised with the assistance of experts from the USSR, the USA, 
Britain, the FRG, Japan, France, and other states. The new 
recommendations are called upon to guarantee an even more 
effective implementation of the Non-Proliferation Treaty and are 
intended to lay down stringent regulations for the functioning 
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of the national systems of physical preservation of fissionable 
materials in the process of their use, transportation, and 
storage. The USSR is insisting that the states using fissionable 
materials should assume firm commitments to secure their 
physical preservation. 

The measures already carried out by the Soviet Union to 
assist the IAEA in performing its control functions of preventing 
the use of fissionable materials for military purposes also 
have a major role to play in raising the efficacy of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. The USSR, in particular, has taken a decision 
jointly with other depositary states to inform the IAEA of 
nuclear materials exported to non-nuclear nations, as well as 
of the importation of such materials placed under IAEA control 
from these countries. 

The USSR and sixteen other countries reached agreement 
to abstain from supplying nuclear materials and technology 
to any non-nuclear nation without IAEA control. 

Since the early days of the existence of the IAEA the Soviet 
Union has been actively coming out for the Agency to give 
effective aid to developing countries in the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. Between 1968 and 1975 the Soviet Union's 
annual voluntary contribution to the IAEA technical assistance 
fund increased from 100,000 to 500,000 roubles, i. e. fivefold. 

Funds allocated by the Soviet Union are used to supply 
developing countries with equipment, instruments, and various 
materials. The USSR renders a number of countries services 
in enrichment of uranium used in atomic power plants. It also 
contributes effectively to training personnel for the civilian 
nuclear industry. A total of 250 specialists from Africa, Asia, 
Latin America, and Europe have made scientific fact-finding 
visits to the USSR to acquaint themselves with the activities 
of research centres and the operation of atomic power 
plants. 

The Soviet Union is taking an active part in the International 
Nuclear Information System (INIS) set up by the IAEA in 1970. 
Each year our country submits to the INIS more than 10,000 
items of information of great value to the countries implementing 
programmes of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

In the Soviet Union's opinion, the problem of using nuclear 
explosions for peaceful purposes has assumed major 
importance among the main directions of the IAEA's activity. 
Experience has demonstrated that in the future underground 
nuclear explosions may prove quite helpful in solving economic 
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tasks—quests of new oil and gas deposits, provision of under- 
ground storages for natural gas and petroleum products, 
fighting gas and oil fires, crushing of ores mined underground, 
construction of canals, dams, water reservoirs, and a number 
of other projects.* The Soviet Union has carried out not only 
laboratory and theoretical research on the problem of nuclear 
explosions for peaceful purposes but also practical experiments 
in this field. For instance, an underground nuclear explosion 
has helped to create a reservoir holding 20 million cubic 
metres of water in an arid area. Underground atomic explo- 
sions have been used to stamp out fires in gas wells where it 
was impossible to check the great losses of gas by 
conventional means. Reservoirs tor storing liquid gases have 
also been created by underground explosions. 

The Soviet Union expressed its willingness to render non- 
nuclear nations various services in implementing nuclear 
explosions for peaceful purposes. In this connection it has 
consistently come out for the IAEA to be placed in charge of 
handling the international aspects of the problems involved in 
such explosions. These efforts of the USSR have been widely 
supported by the majority of other states parties to the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. 

The problem of carrying out nuclear explosions for civilian 
purposes came under intensive discussion in the IAEA practi- 
cally at the same time that the Non-Proliferation Treaty came 
into effect. In compliance with Article V of the treaty which 
provides that the parties shall take all measures that may be 
necessary to make the benefits of the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy available to non-nuclear nations without discrimination, 
in March 1970 the IAEA convened the First International 
Meeting on the Use of Nuclear Explosions for Peaceful Purposes. 
At the end of November 1970 the IAEA sponsored in Vienna a 
conference of experts on the problem of international 
inspection of the peaceful uses of nuclear explosions. Later 
such studies were conducted both within the framework of the 
IAEA and through an exchange of views between scientists of 
different countries, the USSR and the USA in particular. 
Towards the beginning of 1975 three meetings had been held 
to exchange experience in peaceful uses of nuclear explosions 
and radiation protection. At a regular meeting of the Disarma- 


* Nuclear Proliferation Problems, Almquist & Wikse!, Stockholm, 1974, pp. 218-19. 
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ment Committee at Geneva in July 1975 the Soviet represen- 
tative A. A. Roshchin referred to the negotiations in progress 
between the USSR and the USA on the conclusion of an 
agreement regulating the carrying out of underground nuclear 
explosions for peaceful purposes and emphasised that such 
explosions should be governed by the nuclear non-proliferation 
rules in accordance with the provisions of the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. 

The Geneva Conference pointed out that the IAEA should 
have the key role to play in the questions of rendering services 
in the application of nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes 
and urged the IAEA to give this problem wider consideration 
so as to cover within its terms of reference all the aspects and 
implications of practical application of such explosions. 

In January 1975 a group was set up within the IAEA secre- 
tariat to examine all requests for services related to peaceful 
nuclear explosions, to assist information exchange and the 
implementation of various measures connected with such 
explosions. In June 1975 the IAEA board of governors formed 
a special advisory group to deal with the use of nuclear 
explosions for peaceful purposes. Its tasks included examina- 
tion of all aspects of peaceful nuclear explosions within the 
IAEA's terms of refence: the procedure of considering 
requests for services in carrying out explosions, treaty obliga- 
tions, the problems of public health and radiation safety. 

While assisting vigorously the IAEA's activities on the 
problems involved in implementing nuclear explosions, the 
USSR firmly abides by the provisions of the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty to the effect that potential benefits from any peaceful 
application of nuclear explosions must be made available to 
all signatory states without exception. 

All these wide and multifarious activities carried out by the 
Soviet Union within the IAEA framework contribute to the 
growing international prestige of this organisation. The IAEA 
has a steadily growing role to play in the efforts to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons—a problem whose solution 
is crucial to international peace and security. 

The efforts undertaken to set up nuclear-free zones in 
certain areas of the world are closely bound up with the 
struggle waged by the peace-loving countries to prevent the 
nuclear weapons proliferation. Seeking to strengthen peace 
and lessen tensions in “trouble spots”, the Soviet government 
has come forward with proposals for making them nuclear- 
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free zones. In July 1974 the USSR declared for the withdrawal 
of all nuclear-armed Soviet and US warships and submarines 
from the Mediterranean. This proposal evoked keen interest 
of the world public. 

The expansion of US war preparations in the Indian Ocean, 
in particular, the establishment of a US naval base on Diego- 
Garcia Island, aroused broad protests of world public, as well 
as the government circles of a number of Asian countries. 
It was stated in the Report of the CPSU Central Committee 
to the 25th Party Congress that the USSR had never intended 
to build its military bases in the Indian Ocean. The USSR 
called on the USA to follow suit. 

The ideas of setting up nuclear-free zones in various regions 
of the world are gaining increasing support. At its 29th session 
the UN General Assembly adopted a number of resolutions 
in this context. Iran and Egypt in particular came out for 
setting up a nuclear-free zone in the Middie East. The General 
Assembly approved of this idea in a resolution. The UN Secretary- 
General was requested to probe the opinions held on this 
question by the sides concerned. The same session discussed 
the problem of setting up a nuclear-free zone in South Asia. 
The Soviet Union supported the draft resolution tabled by 
India, which said that the initiative of setting up a nuclear- 
free zone in this region must come from states situated there, 
taking account of the characteristic features and geographical 
extension of the region. 

An important initiative was displayed by the government 
of New Zealand, which proposed the formation of a nuclear- 
free zone in the Pacific. Early in July 1975 representatives of 
Australia, New Zealand, the Cook Islands, Fiji, Nauru, Papua, 
New Guinea, Tonga, and Western Samoa met in conference 
at Nukualofa (Tonga). The conference instructed the represen- 
tative of New Zealand to submit a proposal for setting 
up such a zone to the 30th session of the UN General 
Assembly. 

The 30th session discussed a special report by a group 
of experts prepared under the aegis of the Disarmament 
Committee. The question of setting up nuclear-free zones, 
first of all in such regions as Africa, the Middle East, South 
Asia, the Pacific, and Northern Europe, was included in the 
struggle for an end to the nuclear arms race. The USSR 
had already declared repeatedly that while offering its full 
support for the idea of forming nuclear-free zones, it was 
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prepared to respect their status if other nuclear powers 
assumed the same commitment. 

It is perfectly obvious that the status of a nuclear-free zone 
should allow no loop-holes that would enable a practical viola- 
tion by whatever means of the principle according to which 
this zone must be absolutely free of nuclear weapons. Only 
if this principle is stringently observed will the setting up of a 
nuclear-free zone contribute to ending the threat of expansion 
of the nuclear arms race and the nuclear war menace. 

In view of the need to strengthen the regime of non-proli- 
feration of nuclear weapons the peace-loving states cannot 
ignore attempts to undermine this regime by organising various 
kinds of “joint nuclear forces". Such attempts are being 
undertaken with increasing persistence by definite circles in 
some West European countries. 

In the situation of growing contradictions between the USA 
and Western Europe in the economic and monetary fields, 
and a widening rift on a number of political problems, the 
Arab-Israeli conflict in particular, advocates of setting up 
“European nuclear forces” based mainly on the British and 
French nuclear forces have greatly increased their pressure 
in Western Europe. The then British Conservative leader, 
Edward R. Heath, for instance, declared for the formation of 
such forces under the control of an agency resembling NATO's 
Nuclear Planning Group. In the autumn of 1973 wide dis- 
cussions on a possible structure of European nuclear forces 
began at the Assembly of the Western European Union. 
Differences came to light on this issue between representatives 
of Britain, France, and West Germany, and different points 
of view were also expressed by political parties in these 
countries. 

The Dutch government took a stand in frank opposition to 
“European nuclear integration’. Prime Minister Joop Den Uy| 
declared in May 1975: “We are opposed to European nuclear 
forces for many reasons. In particular, such forces would 
certainly increase tensions in our relations with the East.”* 
A number of political leaders in other Western countries also 
warned that the establishment of European nuclear forces 
would be a step back on the road to nuclear disarmament. 
The task is to press for a reduction and eventual liquidation 
of the existing atomic weapons stockpiles rather than to build 


* Le Monde, 7 May, 1975, p. 4. 
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up new ones, which would entail in addition a growing danger 
of spread of these weapons contrary to the spirit of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. 


* * * 


As a result of the efforts of the Soviet Union and other 
peace-loving states the Treaty on Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons has become an effective obstacle to the spread of 
such weapons. 

Honest and scrupulous implementation of the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty and efforts to secure a situation where it would 
assume an all-embracing character are one of the main 
guarantees of lessening the nuclear war menace and providing 
conditions facilitating nuclear arms limitation and eventual 
nuclear disarmament. 


THE PROBLEM 
OF COMPLETE TERMINATION 
OF NUCLEAR TESTS 


The states parties to the treaty banning 
nuclear tests in the three media assumed a commitment to 
continue negotiations with a view to ending all nuclear weapons 
tests. Such negotiations were to culminate in the conclusion 
of a treaty banning underground tests. 

It is known that even with underground nuclear explosions, 
especially high-yield ones, radioactive substances also come 
up to the surface, leading to radioactive contamination of the 
locality and radiation hazards to life. For example, after the 
nuclear tests in Nevada on April 25, 1966 radioactive leakage 
spread to five states — Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. Radioactive contamination affected part of the local 
population and pastures, from which farmers were requested to 
withdraw their cattle. After an underground nuclear test carried 
out in Nevada early in 1970 the radiation level in the areas of 
Montreal and Ottawa in Canada rose 20 times. 

Nor should one ignore the negative implications of con- 
tinued nuclear tests for the political climate in the world. 
They increase distrust in relations between states and lead to 
development of ever new types of weapons and advancement 
of the nuclear arsenals. This is why the achievement of a 
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complete ban on nuclear tests is justly regarded by the peace 
forces as one of the most crucial problems, whose speedy 
resolution would contribute to limitation of the nuclear arms 
race and improve the international situation considerably. 

On August 17, 1966 eight non-aligned countries demanded 
a ban on underground nuclear tests of yields above the 
agreed levels and a suspension of other tests pending the 
conclusion of a full test ban treaty. Their memorandum made 
provision for a system of checking upon compliance with 
an agreement banning underground tests, including on-the- 
spot inspection. They proposed the institution of a procedure 
whereby representatives of neutral countries would be appoint- 
ed inspectors under the UN aegis to look into any sus- 
picious phenomena. Any signatory country would be entitled 
to denounce the treaty if it were found that another state 
had violated it. It was proposed that leading scientists from 
neutral countries should study the possibility of detecting 
nuclear explosions and express their opinion on this problem. 

The 23rd session of the UN General Assembly made 
another appeal for ending nuclear tests. It stated in a reso- 
lution that all states should join the treaty banning nuclear 
tests in the three media without any further delay. The 
18 Nation Committee was instructed to draft an underground 
nuclear test ban treaty as a matter of urgency. This appeal, 
however, failed to meet with due support in the United States. 
On the contrary, in April 1968 USA exploded a one- 
megaton thermonuclear bomb in Nevada. !In September and 
October 1969 a series of high-yield atomic and thermonu- 
clear weapons tests was carried out. 

The US military circles were hatching plans of denouncing 
the Moscow Treaty to be able to resume nuclear tests in 
the media under the ban. The American professor, Walter 
Wentz, for instance, said in 1968 that the government was 
examining the question of resuming nuclear testing in the 
atmosphere and that the Sandia Corporation was conducting 
the study. Dr. Edward Teller, one of the key scientists in 
the development of the American hydrogen bomb, also stated 
that atmospheric testing is necessary for an anti-missile 
system. 

The Pentagon's opposition had the result that the drafting 
of an underground nuclear test ban treaty was continually 
procrastinated. Those in the USA who had declared their 
opposition to the Moscow Treaty attempted to compensate 
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for their setback by widening the underground nuclear test 
programmes. “President Kennedy paid in too much for the 
Partial Test Ban Treaty, with the result that it was hedged 
with guarantees of renewed and vigorous efforts at under- 
ground testing and related weapons development that all but 
mandated a new phase in the arms race,” the Washington 
Post wrote on May 28, 1972. 

Prestigious specialists and political leaders emphasised 
the untenability of Washington's official stance on the issue 
of international inspection, arguing that the US could agree 
with “very little risk” to its national security to an uninspected 
comprehensive test ban.* 

Sentiments in favour of concluding an underground test 
ban treaty increased considerably in the United States after 
the publication of the so-called Woods Hole Report. In the 
summer of 1970 the US Department of Defense sponsored 
a conference of seismologists at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, 
to discuss the possibility of detecting underground nuclear 
explosions. The conference arrived at the conclusion that 
over the last five years the possibility to detect such explo- 
sions had grown more than twenty times. “There is absolu- 
tely no more need for on-site inspections... Any decision 
against an underground test ban from here on is purely 
political,” the Washington Post announced on April 11, 1971, 
referring to the opinion of a US military expert. 

The problem of banning underground nuclear tests was 
also discussed in the Sub-Committee on Disarmament of 
the US Senate Foreign Relations Committee in July 1971. 
By no means all speakers at the Sub-Committee hearings 
shared the official view expressed by Farley Philip, Deputy 
Director of the US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
He declared that the USA should not agree to sign the 
treaty without a provision for on-site inspection because the 
methods of detection were still unreliable. Franklin A. Long, 
the former Assistant Director of ACDA, alleged, on the con- 
trary, that even if some seismic phenomena might remain 
unregistered, it was no longer possible to conceal underground 
tests likely to upset the nuclear balance. 

Nevertheless, the US military leaders went ahead with 
implementing high-yield nuclear weapons testing programmes. 
In November 1971 the USA in defiance of warnings from 


* Great Decisions, 1967, New York, 1967, p. 52. 
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the governments of Canada and Japan exploded a 5-megaton 
experimental nuclear device on Amchitka Island of the Aleu- 
tians. According to US press reports, the thermonuclear 
bomb test on Amchitka, which cost 19.5 million dollars to 
the American tax-payers, was part of the programme of 
developing powerful warheads for the Spartan missile being 
developed within the US anti-missile defence system. 

The nuclear weapons tests on the Aleutians stirred another 
wave of protests in the United States. Betty G. Lall, a former 
Special Assistant to the Deputy Director of ACDA, appealed 
for an immediate end to nuclear testing in the book The 
Arms Race: Steps Toward Restraint published in New York. He 
emphasised in particular that the continuation of tests resulted 
in developing ever more destructive weapons and might 
interfere with mutual understanding which was in evidence 
in Soviet-American relations on a number of issues. Lall 
pointed out that advances in research in the detection and 
identification of underground nuclear tests eliminated the 
reasons for doubts that an underground nuclear test ban 
agreement would be observed.* 

Many members of the US Congress took a similar stand. 
In February 1973 Senator Edward Kennedy tabled a draft 
resolution in the US Senate, which was supported by 33 
senators. It recommended a moratorium on underground 
nuclear tests as long as the USSR abstained from such 
testing, and advised the USA to propose a ban on all nuclear 
tests. It also suggested that the USA come out with the 
proposal to ban all kind of nuclear testing. Later Senator 
Kennedy came forward in the Senate Committee on Disarma- 
ment with a new appeal to the US Administration to under- 
take serious efforts to conclude a complete nuclear test 
ban treaty. According to Senator Kennedy the USA had 
already carried out at least 249 underground nuclear explo- 
sions, which had cost 2.7 billion dollars over the last decade. 

Senator Kennedy was seconded by Senator Edmund Muskie, 
who said that a complete nuclear test ban “would release 
for other purposes the millions of dollars still spent every 
year on nuclear tests, which are of dubious value to the 
national security of the US".** 


* Herbert Scoville, Jr., Betty G. Lall, and Robert E. Hunter, The Arms Race: 
Steps Toward Restraint, March 1972, No. 587, pp. 17-19. Published by Carnegie 
Endownment for International Peace. 

** New Times, March 10, 1973, p. 25. 
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This time again the appeals for an end to nuclear testing 
were opposed by the military circles which continued to 
sabotage the conclusion of agreements on a comprehensive 
test ban under the pretext of the need for on-site inspec- 
tion. Explaining the motives for the Pentagon's position, The 
Guardian newspaper wrote on June 13, 1972: “Such a ban 
would put an effective brake on the development of new 
nuclear weapons and would certainly be resisted by the 
Pentagon, and especially the Chiefs of Staff, as strongly now 
as it has been in the past."* Also worthy of note were 
reports of well-informed US press organs which conjectured 
that the Pentagon had made its consent not to oppose the 
results of strategic arms limitation talks dependent on its 
demand for shelving the problem of an underground nuclear 
test ban. The Washington Post wrote in this connection on 
May 28, 1972: “It would be a tragically self-defeating turn 
of events if, for example, a treaty prohibiting underground 
nuclear testing (which would be very much in the US na- 
tional interest at this time) were to be ruled out as a price 
for support of the Moscow agreements....” 

The peace forces in the USA and other Western countries 
emphasised that the resistance of the warlike circles inte- 
rested in a continuation of the nuclear arms race and 
obstructing therefore a complete ban on nuclear testing 
could be overcome exclusively by an indefatigable struggle 
for disarmament. 

The problem of a complete ban on nuclear testing, however, 
consists not only in banning underground nuclear explosions 
but also in persuading the countries, which have not yet 
acceded to the Moscow Treaty banning nuclear tests in the 
three media, also to sign it. 

Broad protests in the African countries compelled France 
to stop nuclear testing in the Sahara. Since 1968, however, 
it assumed tests in the Pacific. The French President Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing announced in June 1974 that the series 
of tests in the atmosphere carried out by France in that 
year would be the last one. Later nuclear tests would be 
conducted underground. 

In defiance of protests of the world public China conti- 
nued nuclear testing, in the media banned by the Moscow 


* The Guardian, June 13, 1972, p. 4 
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Treaty as well. By 1972 China had carried out 12 atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons tests, including tests in the at- 
mosphere and underground. China’s atmospheric nuclear 
tests resulted in residual radioactivity in areas very far from 
the explosion sites. For example, strontium-90 fallout from 
the reported thermonuclear detonation in June 1967 by China 
was detected in New York City in early 1968.* 

China carried out one of its nuclear explosions soon after 
its admission to the United Nations. Some Western observers 
pointed out that the purpose of that test was to reinforce 
the claims of the Peking leaders to hegemony in developing 
countries. The atmospheric explosion carried out by China on 
January 7, 1972 resulted in an almost 100-fold increase in 
radioactivity over Japan (according to data of the Japanese 
government). China's nuclear tests aroused angry protests in 
Japan. The mayor of Hiroshima, S. Yamada, in a protest sent 
to Mao Tse-tung emphasised that in view of China's admi- 
ssion to the United Nations hopes had arisen in Japan that 
it was possible to achieve nuclear disarmament, but these 
hopes were dashed by the explosion at Lobnor. A statement 
issued by Japan's Ministry of Foreign Affairs said in part: 
The “new Chinese explosion was carried out despite the 
desire of the Japanese people and all mankind for peace 
all over the world.”** UN Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim 
also denounced the Chinese nuclear tests in the atmosphere. 
He recalled the resolutions adopted by the UN General 
Assembly, calling on all nuclear powers to end nuclear 
testing in the atmosphere, under water and in outer space 
immediately. 

The Chinese government, however, ignored these appeals 
and carried out new nuclear tests. The detonation of a 
thermonuclear bomb effected by China in June 1973 stirred 
broad protests of the world public. The governments of 
Japan, Australia, and New Zealand came out with official 
protests against this explosion. New Zealand's Prime Minister 
Norman Kirk declared that the Chinese government's refusal 
to heed world opinion and end nuclear testing was extremely 
regretful. In July 1973 representatives of Japan, Mongolia, 
Canada, Mexico, Nigeria, Sweden, the Netherlands and Morocco 
at the 18 Nation Committee on Disarmament protested 


* Arms Control & Disarmament, Vol. 5, No. 3, Summer 1969, p. 258. 
** International Affairs, No. 3, 1973, p. 63. 
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against China's nuclear explosion. The delegates called on 
all countries, particularly the nuclear powers, to join the 
Moscow Treaty banning nuclear tests in the three media. 
In defiance of broad protests of the public and governments 
of a number of countries, in June 1974 Peking announced 
another nuclear explosion carried out in the atmosphere. 

It was pointed out in the press of many countries that 
the nuclear tests carried out by China contradicted the 
security interests of the peoples of the world. Bombay's 
Economic Times said, for instance, that China’s policy of nuclear 
armament was a corollary of the hegemonistic goals of the 
Peking leadership bent on a policy of nuclear blackmail. 

Thus, the problem of imposing a complete ban on nuclear 
tests in the first half of the seventies was complicated not 
only by the fact that the US military circles seeking to 
improve new nuclear weapons systems continued to use 
the smoke-screen of the demands for international inspection 
to prevent the conclusion of a test ban agreement. The 
resolution of this problem was prevented to a considerable 
extent by the continued nuclear testing by China and France. 
In his speech at a meeting of the UN Disarmament Commi- 
ttee the Soviet representative stressed that the non-partici- 
pation of a number of states in the Moscow partial test 
ban treaty obstructed further progress towards ending all 
nuclear weapons tests. 

The 26th session of the UN General Assembly adopted 
a resolution supported by the USSR, which appealed to all 
states to suspend nuclear weapons tests in all media. The 
practical implementation of this resolution was hampered by 
the unwillingness of other nuclear powers to carry out measures 
to translate it into life: China voted against the resolution, 
while the USA and Britain abstained. 

The problem of banning nuclear tests held a conspicuous 
place on the agenda of the 28th session of the UN General 
Assembly. At a meeting of the First Committee in November 
1973 the Soviet Union declared its willingness to take part 
in an agreement banning nuclear tests, including underground. 
It was implied that control over compliance with the obli- 
gations assumed under the agreement would be effected by 
national detection and identification facilities. The USSR 
emphasised its willingness to co-operate in securing firm 
guarantees of the effectiveness of the agreement. 

The General Assembly discussed a few draft resolutions 
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referring to nuclear tests. One of them, submitted by the 
delegations of twenty states, called on all nuclear powers 
carrying atmospheric tests to end them immediately and 
join the treaty banning tests in the three media. The reso- 
jution also urged the signatories to the partial test ban treaty 
to open negotiations on a comprehensive test ban without 
delay. 

he discussion of the draft of this resolution the Soviet 
representative, A. A. Roshchin, emphasised that the USSR 
was in full agreement with the appeal contained in the draft 
for anend to nuclear weapons tests in all the media. Never- 
theless, the USSR could not but express protest against 
an attempt made in the draft resolution to lay on the USSR 
the blame for the stalemate in the efforts to ban nuclear 
tests. In view of this, the Soviet delegation abstained in the 
vote the draft resolution. 

Another draft resolution concerning the nuclear testing 
problem was tabled by seven states. It called on the nuclear 
powers to end nuclear weapons tests either under an agreement 
or under unilateral or agreed moratoriums. The institution 
of unilateral moratoriums, however, could create a situation 
where some states, such as those which had not joined the 
Moscow Treaty banning nuclear tests, would gain unilateral 
advantages as they would be in a position to continue testing. 
The instituttion of such moratoriums would not limit the 
nuclear arms race. Therefore, the USSR again abstained from 
voting on this draft resolution. 

Although the majority of UN members had declared for 
an early end to nuclear testing, the USA adhered to its 
former stand on this issue. As it followed from the US Pre- 
sident’s message to Congress in March 1974, the United 
States continued to insist that on-site inspection was indi- 
spensable for an underground nuclear test ban. It was clear 
that at the current moment the US Administration had no 
intention to wind down its underground nuclear testing pro- 
gramme. At the same time, the US ruling quarters sought 
to create the impression that they were searching for a 
way towards an agreement banning underground testing and 
were conducting for this purpose a wide programme of 
research into the methods of differentiating earthquakes from 
underground explosions. This activity was called upon, in 
effect, to serve as a propaganda smoke-screen for the 
stubborn unwillingness of the USA to agree to a complete 
nuclear test ban treaty. 
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Nevertheless, under pressure from world opinion, the USA 
was compelled to undertake a definite reappraisal of its 
position with regard to underground nuclear explosions. The 
conclusion in Moscow of the Soviet-American Treaty on the 
Limitation of Underground Tests of Nuclear Weapons during 
the third Soviet-American summit meeting was an important 
step towards a complete nuclear test ban agreement. The 
contracting parties agreed to end completely underground 
tests of nuclear weapons of over 150-kiloton capacity as of 
March 31, 1976. Each side was to limit its underground 
nuclear weapons tests to a minimum. It was agreed to 
continue negotiations so as to find a solution to the problem 
of ending underground nuclear weapons tests. The Soviet 
government reaffirmed its willingness to agree on a complete 
nuclear test ban. However, the treaty was never submitted 
to the US Senate for ratification. 

In the meantime a growing number of specialists and 
political leaders in the West arrived at the conclusion that 
advances in the development of seismological, radar, space 
and other facilities for control over a ban on underground 
nuclear weapons tests enabled to secure effective control 
over the observance by states of their commitments to 
abstain from any testing of this kind. Addressing the Con- 
ference on the Implementatian of the Nuclear Weapons Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, which took place in Geneva in May 1975, 
Senator Edward Kennedy expressed himself in favour of the 
United States agreeing to a comprehensive nuclear test ban, 
because such a ban would not jeopardise its security. 

Besides the socialist countries, in the first half of the 
seventies a comprehensive ban on nuclear tests was support- 
ed by non-aligned countries. This position was expressed in 
particular in the resolutions of the conferences of their foreign 
ministers at Georgetown (1972), heads of state at Algiers 
(1973), and foreign ministers at Lima (1975). 

The Soviet proposal, submitted to the 30th session of the 
UN General Assembly, for the conclusion of a treaty on a 
general and complete ban on nuclear weapons tests in all 
media—in the atmosphere, in outer space, underwater and 
underground-was another milestone event in the struggle 
to outlaw all nuclear weapons tests. 

in his speech at the 30th session of the UN General 
Assembly the Soviet Foreign Minister, Andrei Gromyko, empha- 
sised that the Soviet proposal for a complete ban on nuclear 
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weapons tests was motivated by a desire to curb the compe- 
tition in the most destructive armaments existing in national 
arsenals, and to limit radically the practical possibilities for 
their further advancement. 

While banning all kinds of nuclear weapons testing, the 
treaty was not, in Soviet opinion, to bar either nuclear or 
non-nuclear nations from access to benefits accruing from 
the peaceful application of nuclear explosions to meet their 
economic needs. Therefore, the problem of underground 
nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes is given considerable 
attention in the draft treaty. In non-nuclear states they are 
to be carried out in compliance with the provisions of the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. As for explosions in countries pos- 
sessing nuclear weapons they should conform to the terms of 
a special agreement and IAEA recommendations on this 
question. 

A number of speakers at the 30th session of the UN 
General Assembly emphasised that there was no justification 
for deferring the settlement of this important issue. They 
pointed out in particular that control over compliance with 
the provisions of the treaty at a modern scientific and techno- 
logical level could be effectively performed with national 
facilities. By January 1, 1974 the partial nuclear test ban 
treaty had been ratified by 106 states, i. e. the vast majo- 
rity of the countries of the world. This created a firm basis 
for further progress towards reaching the final aim—a ban 
on all nuclear weapons tests without exception. 

The discussion of the Soviet proposal for concluding a 
treaty banning all types of nuclear tests demonstrated its 
wide support by UN members. The resolution on this question 
adopted by the 30th session of the General Assembly was 
carried by 94 votes against two (China and Albania). 

It was stated in the resolution that the ending of nuclear 
tests would contribute to a deceleration of the nuclear arms 
race and a further easing of international tensions. The re- 
solution called on all nuclear powers to begin on March 31, 
1976 at the latest negotiations on a general and complete 
nuclear weapons test ban. Twenty-five to thirty non-nuclear 
nations appointed by the UN General Assembly President 
upon consultation with all regional groups should be invited 
to take part in the negotiations. 

The great importance attached by the UN members to 
the problem of achieving a general and complete ban on 
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nuclear weapons tests was highlighted by the General Assem- 
bly's decision to place the question of the conclusion of 
a corresponding treaty on the agenda of the next, 31st 
session of the UN General Assembly. 

Relying on broad support from world public opinion the 
peace-loving states concentrated on efforts to draft a treaty 
banning all nuclear weapons tests for all time. 


THE MAIN INITIATIVES 
OF PEACE-LOVING STATES 


Under the impact of the purposive and high- 
principled foreign policy of the Soviet Union and the fraternal 
socialist countries which was given broad support by all 
peace forces a new situation clearly took shape on the 
international scene. The prospect of ending the menace 
of another world war became realistic This new situation 
also produced a favourable influence on the activities of 
the United Nations, where important changes had taken place 
reflecting the superiority of the peace forces to the forces 
hostile to detente and advocating a continued military con- 
frontation. 

In the late sixties and early seventies the United Nations 
supported a number of important proposals of peace-loving 
states aimed at ending the menace of nuclear war, in parti- 
cular, a proposal for banning the use of atomic weapons. 

During the postwar years the Soviet Union repeatedly came 
forward with initiatives for the conclusion of a convention 
banning the use of nuclear weapons. These proposals, which 
received broad support from world opinion, were reaffirmed 
in the Soviet government's memorandum of July 1, 1968 
on certain urgent measures to end the arms race and for 
disarmament. The memorandum pointed out that the conclu- 
sion of an international agreement banning the use of nuclear 
weapons would be an important factor of restraint for those 
who would be willing to resort to such weapons. 

The Soviet Union submitted a draft of an international 
convention banning the use of nuclear weapons to the 22nd 
session of the UN General Assembly. 

At the 23rd session of the UN General Assembly the USSR 
again raised the question of concluding a convention banning 
the use of nuclear weapons. The Soviet proposal was suppor- 
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ted by the representatives of India and a number of other 
countries. The Western powers, however, continued to oppose 
a ban on the use of nuclear weapons. Their position was 
motivated by the commitment of the NATO countries to the 
idea that the armed forces of the North Atlantic alliance should 
be the first to deliver a nuclear strike in the event of a 
military conflict in European territory .* 

The “flexible response” strategy NATO had been guided by 
since the end of 1967 provided for the use of conventional 
arms in the “first phase” of a possible military conflict in 
Europe. In the late sixties and early seventies, however, NATO 
worked out new principles based on the “selective targeting 
of tactical atomic weapons” authorising the NATO military 
command to use nuclear weapons already in an early stage 
of a conflict. This circumstance aroused reasonable concern 
within the European public circles. 

Significantly, at one time the British government officially 
warned of the danger of using tactical nuclear weapons in 
view of the risk of an escalation of a military conflict in 
Europe. The Defence White Paper published in June 1966 
stated in particular: “Once nuclear weapons were employed 
in Europe on however limited a scale, it is almost certain 
that ... the conflict would escalate rapidly to a general nu- 
clear exchange in which the whole of America's nuclear 
forces would be engaged.”** 

In later years, however, the British government gave way 
under the pressure of the militarist circles and started empha- 
sising that NATO should use tactical atomic weapons already 
in the initial period of a conflict, should it take place in 
Europe. The revision of Britain’s point of view on the problem 
of nuclear strategy reflected the pressure of London’s military 
circles which staked on “nuclear deterrence”. 

The world public, however, had already clearly realised 
the danger posed by the use of nuclear weapons. The go- 
vernment circles of many states were also opposed to any 
use of nuclear weapons. This could not but be reckoned 
with in NATO. The Italian General, Nino Pasti, Deputy Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Allied Forces, for nuclear questions, wrote: “I do 
not think it is necessary to stress the tremendous reaction 


* See Hansard, April 8, 1970, Col. 539. 
** Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, Keesing's Publications Limited, Bristol, 
1966, p. 21263. 
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that would occur in world public opinion against the side 
that was the first to use tactical nuclear weapons.... We 
would risk losing at the conference table what we had gained 
on the battlefield.”* 

Contrary to these admissions, however, in November 1970 
NATO's Nuclear Defense Committee approved provisional 
instructions for the use of tactical nuclear weapons for de- 
fence. The instructions examined different variants of deli- 
vering nuclear strikes at “potential enemy” targets. Soon after 
the approval of these instructions the NATO headquarters 
raised the question of launching a propaganda campaign in 
favour of deployment of nuclear weapons. 

Definite circles in the West planned to use nuclear weapons 
not only in the “NATO zone” but also in other regions of 
the world. Some military leaders in the USA demanded that 
these weapons be used in Vietnam. In justification of their 
demands these circles referred to paragraph 35 of the US 
Field Service Regulations which says that the use of nuclear 
weapons by the Army, Navy and Air Force does not consti- 
tute a violation of international law in the absence of any 
provision of such law or international convention limiting their 
application. In 1968 President Johnson, for example, was under 
strong pressure from some Pentagon officials who insisted 
on the use of tactical atomic weapons to help the American 
garrison besieged at Hiesang. In February of that year the 
Pentagon sent to Vietnam a group of nuclear experts to 
study the problem of using atomic weapons on the battlefield. 
According to American press reports, about 5,500 items of 
nuclear weapons had been concentrated in Southeast Asia 
by that time. 

Reports about the intentions of the US military circles 
which had leaked to the press, aroused grave concern in 
the West. The British Prime Minister, Harold Wilson, declared 
that the application of nuclear weapons in Indochina would 
be madness that could escalate the conflict to a world war. 
The US Administration could not but reckon with such state- 
ments, the more so as the danger of overstepping the 
“atomic threshold” was emphasised by a number of sober- 
minded politicians in the United States itself. Nevertheless, 
definite circles in the Pentagon did not rule out the possi- 
bility of using nuclear weapons in a future conflict under 


* NATO's Fifteen Nations, February-March, 1968, p. 23. 
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favourable circumstances. Therefore, the need to ban these 
weapons in international law became increasingly imperative. 

Pursuing its consistent policy of ending the nuclear war 
menace the Soviet government submitted to the 27th session 
of the UN General Assembly its proposal for Non-Use of 
Force in International Relations and Permanent Prohibition 
of the Use of Nuclear Weapons. The Soviet Foreign Minister 
said in a letter to the UN Secretary-General delivered on 
September 15, 1972: “If the question of the non-use of 
force calls for prohibiting the use of weapons of all types, 
all States will be in a position of equality and none will 
receive unilateral military advantages. At the same time, 
prohibition of the use of both nuclear and conventional 
weapons is fully in keeping with the principle of ensuring 
an equal measure of security for all States.”* 

The USSR's proposal for a simultaneous ban on the use 
of nuclear weapons and the use of force took into conside- 
ration repeated statements of the government of the USA 
and Britain to the effect that they could not renounce the 
use of nuclear weapons because the other side allegedly 
had larger land forces. 

Needless to say, an obligation to abstain from the use 
of force by no means implies abandonment by states of 
their right to individual and collective self-defence in accor- 
dance with the UN Charter. Nor should it infringe the right 
of the peoples, in the colonial countries in particular, to 
struggle against aggression, for eliminating its consequences, 
and for their freedom and independence. 

The Soviet proposal met with broad support from both 
the socialist and non-aligned countries. The final text of 
the resolution was co-sponsored by twenty-three states. The 
Western powers did not venture to oppose the resolution 
openly and chose to abstain. The Government of the People’s 
Republic of China, as well as the governments of Por- 
tugal and the RSA, assumed a negative stand with regard 
to the Soviet proposals. Nevertheless, the resolution banning 
the ‘use of nuclear weapons and the use of force was ap- 
proved by the vast majority of delegations, which was a spec- 
tacular victery for the peace-loving states coming out for 
ending the threat of nuclear war. 


* United Nations General Assembly Twenty-Seventh Session, A/8793, 15 September 
1972, pp. 1,3. 
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All sober-minded political leaders in the West, however, 
are increasingly aware of the need to conclude a nuclear 
weapons test ban treaty free from any loop-holes. This was 
evidenced by statements of a number of representatives 
at the 29th and 30th sessions of the UN General Assembly. 

The question of calling a World Disarmament Conference 
submitted by the USSR to the UN General Assembly was 
closely linked with the problem of banning the use of nuclear 
weapons, as well as with other problems pertaining to it. 
The settlement of this question, which had more than once 
been raised by Soviet diplomats before, was all the more 
necessary, as it had proved impossible to call a conference 
of nuclear powers because of China’s opposition. In that 
situation a World Disarmament Conference was to become 
a forum where opponents of the nuclear arms race could 
unite the majority of states in the struggle to stop the race. 

Since the adoption by the 26th session of the UN General 
Assembly in 1971 of a resolution proposed by the Soviet 
Union which approved the idea of calling a World Disarmament 
Conference, broad support had been gained for this idea 
in the teeth of resistance from opponents of such a confe- 
rence. The Government of Mexico, for example, in June 1972 
came forward with a memorandum proposing to call a World 
Disarmament Conference already in 1974. A number of other 
states also came out for calling the conference as early as 
possible. The Conference of Foreign Ministers of Non-Aligned 
Countries held in Georgetown in Guyana in August 1972 took 
a decision which emphasised that the conference welcomed 
the initiative of calling a World Disarmament Conference to 
search for an effective solution to this problem and declared 
their intention to co-operate in order to make such a confe- 
rence a success.* 

The joint Soviet-American communique on the summit talks 
in May 1972 in Moscow also acknowledged the fact that 
a World Disarmament Conference could contribute to the 
process of working out new measures with the eventual 
object of general and complete disarmament. As demonstrated 
by later developments, however, the US Administration was 
in no hurry in the matter of calling the conference. For 
instance, at the 27th session of the UN General Assembly 
the US representative admitted that a World Disarmament 
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Conference could in due time play a definite role but declared 
in the same breath that in Washington's opinion it was not 
the right time to convene it. By way of taking preparatory 
measures the General Assembly adopted a resolution pro- 
viding for the establishment of a 35—nation ad hoc committee 
to discuss the problems involved in calling a World Disar- 
mament Conference. 

The Chinese delegation which had strongly opposed the 
Soviet proposal finally found itself in isolation and was 
compelled to vote for the resolution on calling a World 
Disarmament Conference. Soon it became clear, however, that 
it had been just another subterfuge on its part. By a de- 
cision of the President of the 27th session of the UN General 
Assembly, representatives of 31 countries, including the USSR, 
made up a preparatory committee. Four seats were reser- 
ved for representatives of nuclear powers—the USA, Britain, 
France, and China. The Chinese delegate, however, declared 
that he had no intention to take part in the work of the 
committee. The three Western nuclear powers took a simi- 
lar stand. France declared at the same time its support 
for the idea of calling a World Disarmament Conference. 

Contrary to the manoeuvres of opponents of a World 
Disarmament Conference the 27th session of the UN General 
Assembly reaffirmed the importance of such a conference, 
emphasising in a resolution carried unanimously that a duly 
prepared World Disarmament Conference called at the right 
time could contribute to implementing effective disarmament 
measures, especially in the nuclear field. The resolution pointed 
out that co-operation between all nuclear powers would 
considerably facilitate the attainment of these goals. This 
mention of nuclear powers clearly implied the positions of 
the USA, Britain, France, and China which had refused to 
take part in the work of the ad hoc committee set up to 
prepare the conference. 

For the purpose of ensuring such preparations the .28th 
session of the General Assembly set up a special committee 
of representatives of forty non-nuclear states. As for the 
nuclear powers, the General Assembly invited them to co- 
operate and maintain contacts with the committee, granting 
them an equal status with the appointed committee mem- 
bers. It was resolved to include in the agenda of the 29th 
session of the UN General Assembly an item entitled “A World 
Disarmament Conference’. 
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While waging struggle for nuclear disarmament the USSR 
is seeking at the same time a solution to the problem of 
banning other extremely lethal means of warfare. In Septem- 
ber 1969 it submitted to the 24th session of the UN Gene- 
ral Assembly a draft convention on banning development, 
production and stockpiling of chemical and bacteriological 
(biological) weapons and on their destruction. In view of 
the US refusal to agree to a ban on chemical weapons the 
USSR, supported by other socialist countries, proposed an 
agreement banning bacteriological weapons as a first step 
to be followed by a future ban on chemical weapons. The 
26th session of the UN General Assembly approved a draft 
convention on banning development, production and stockpil- 
ing of bacteriological (biological) weapons and toxins and 
on their destruction submitted by a conference of the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament. It provided for the destruction or 
switching over to civilian uses of the reserves of biological 
weapons and toxins within nine months of the effective date 
of the convention. Thus the convention became a real di- 
sarmament measure. 

The convention was made open for signing simultaneously 
in Moscow, Washington and London on April 10, 1972. 
on the first day it was signed by representatives of about 
fifty states. The convention was ratified by the USSR 
Supreme Soviet on February 11, 1975. Its coming into force 
.demonstrated conclusively the possibility to find mutually 
acceptable solutions to problems involved in the banning 
and liquidation of various types of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. 

In the course of the Soviet-American summit meeting in 
1974 the sides agreed to come forward in the Committee 
on Disarmament with a joint initiative for drafting a treaty 
banning as a first step the most lethal types of chemical 
weapons. 

All peace forces gave their broad support to the USSR’s 
important initiative at the 29th session of the UN General 
Assembly in 1974 when it tabled a proposal for banning 
modification of the natural environment and climate for 
military or other purposes incompatib!e with the interests of 
safeguarding international security, human. wellbeing and health. 
The USSR called for drafting and concluding a corresponding 
international convention to outlaw modification of the environ- 
ment for military purposes. Such a convention would not only limit 
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the sphere of the arms race but would also be an important 
means of environmental protection. 

The General Assembly adopted a resolution requesting the 
Committee on Disarmament to begin drafting the convention 
as soon as possible. Accordingly, after multilateral and bilateral 
negotiations the Soviet and American delegates submitted to the 
Committee parallel drafts of the convention in August 1975. 
The text was finalised and approved by the vast majority of the 
Committee members in the next year. It was decided to submit 
the draft to the next session of the UN General Assembly. 

Another important initiative aimed at securing the use of science 
exclusively for civilian purposes was the proposal to conclude 
an agreement not to develop and manufacture new types and 
systems of weapons of mass destruction. Speaking at an election 
meeting in Moscow on June 13, 1975, Leonid Brezhnev said: 
“Modern science and technology have reached a level where there 
is the grave danger that a weapon even more terrible than 
nuclear weapons may be developed. The reason and conscience 
of mankind dictate the need to erect an insuperable barrier to 
the development of such a weapon.” 

The USSR submitted to the 30th session of the UN General 
“Assembly a draft of such agreement. After its discussion the 
Assembly adopted by a majority of 112 votes a resolution 
recognising the need to implement effective measures to ban 
development and production of new types and systems of weapons 
of mass destruction by means of concluding an international 
treaty or agreement. The Committee on Disarmament was 
instructed to start drafting a corresponding agreement as soon as 
possible. 

This decision evidenced that the majority of the countries 
of the world had realised the immense importance of the Soviet 
proposal for promoting the cause of peace and international 
security. As demonstrated by the experience of the past and 
current negotiations on nuclear disarmament, it is precisely before 
a given weapons system has been developed and supplied to 
the armed forces that it is still possible to avert an arms race in the 
relevant field. As is known, such has been the case with the 
agreement banning emplacement of nuclear weapons on the sea- 
bed and the ocean floor, and extension of the arms race to 
outer space. 

The implementation of the Soviet proposal would unquestion- 
ably seriously influence the current arms limitation talks since 
the militarist circles would be unable to develop new systems of 
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weapons of mass destruction and challenge the results of such 
talks favourable to the cause of peace and directed to narrowing 
the sphere of nuclear arms, holding back the arms race and 
eventually reducing the atomic capability. 

The USSR's new peace initiatives in the struggle for disarma- 
ment were aimed at obstructing the various channels of the 
arms race, contributing thereby to international security. This aim 
was fully consistent with the vital interests of all the peoples of 
the world. 


THE MANOEUVRES OF OPPONENTS 
OF NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 


The course of the struggle to avert nuclear war 
and check the nuclear arms race brought to light the existence 
and feverish activity of forces hostile to military detente and 
doing their utmost to prevent nuclear disarmament. In the mid- 
seventies the following three forces were particularly disgruntled 
by the attempts to stop the arms race: the military-industrial 
complex in the USA, the NATO headquarters in Brussels, and 
the Maoists. 

The arms-manufacturing monopolies are worried by the 
prospect of a large loss of profits likely to result from a slow-down 
in the arms race. For its part the Pentagon’s inflated military- 
bureaucratic apparatus fears a loss of influence in the country 
due to an armed forces reduction in the event of disarmament. 
The military-industrial complex is the main support of those 
circles in the USA which make use of military potential, primarily 
the nuclear missile capability, to pursue a foreign policy “from 
positions of strength’. 

In his statement in Chicago in March 1974 the US President 
warned of the danger posed by the demands of these circles: 
“..If we go back to the old policy of confrontation, not negotiating to 
limit nuclear arms and other arms, not negotiate with the hope of 
resolving differences at the conference table .. eventually you 
confront what would be a massive crisis between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, in the Mideast, in Europe, possibly 
even in the Mediterranean as well as in the Caribbean areaa...."* 
The President stressed that this would also lead to an immense 
increase in spending on the nuclear arms race. This warning 
evidenced the intention of sober-minded circles in the United 
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States, learning the lessons of the past, to pursue a policy of 
resolving disputed problems, including those of disarmament, 
in the nuclear field in particular, through negotiation. Such a policy, 
however is resisted as before by the militarist, anti-ccommunist 
and other reactionary forces in the USA. William O. Douglas, a 
justice of the US Supreme Court, pointed out in this connection: 
“Anti-ccommunism is a powerful creed and some have become 
obsessed with it... It would be a tragedy if we as a people became 
equally obsessed, for then we would be prisoners of a psychosis of 
force and destruction.” He admitted at the same time that “our 
forty or more treaties of defense designed to make the world 
‘safe fram communism’ are relics of a barbaric and unenlightened 
age”.* 

The promulgation of the so-called doctrine of “limited nuclear 
options” by the US Secretary of Defense, James R. Schlesinger, 
in the winter of 1974 was another evidence of the attempts of 
representatives of the US military-industrial complex to resist 
the spirit of international detente. The Secretary announced that 
its purpose was “to shore up deterrence across the entire 
spectrum of risk” and that the United States would introduce 
“flexibility into her nuclear employment planning”.** 

In a number of warlike speeches made in the spring and summer 
of 1975, Schlesinger came out for the United States to be able 
to deliver a first nuclear strike. What is more, on instructions 
from Schlesinger, as the Washington Post reported on July 8, 1975, 
“the Strategic Air Command began briefing missile and bomber 
wings months ago on the new Nuclear Weapons Employment 
Policy. During these briefings, the possible use of nuclear 
weapons in a‘minor crisis’ was specifically discussed.”*** Schlesin- 
ger's statements aroused indignation throughout the world, in 
particular among a number of American political leaders, who 
pointed out the extremely dangerous meaning of the statements 
made by the Secretary of Defense. 

For instance, Bella S. Abzug, a member of the US House of 
Representatives, described Schlesinger's conceptions as “provo- 
cative strategy”. She requested the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee to conduct study of this question since the Defence 
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Secretary's conceptions provided for preparations for a limited 
nuclear war. Congressman Richard L. Ottinger described 
Schlesinger's views as extremely dangerous and said that such a 
position of the US Secretary of Defense contradicted the interests 
of all mankind. 

Even before that sober-minded American leaders had warned 
of the danger of a revival of ideas, current during the cold war 
years, of the possibility to rely upon the use of “tactical atomic 
weapons” in various conflicts in such a way that their use 
would not lead to a global thermonuclear war. In February 1974, 
Fred C. Iklé, Director of the US Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, said in this context that “we should never assume that 
nuclear weapons could be used without an enormous risk of 
leading to further nuclear escalation and thus to unprecedented 
civilian death and suffering’.* Schlesinger's pronouncements 
evoked even louder and more determined warnings of the formi- 
dable danger posed by the doctrine of “limited nuclear wars”. 
The US President's decision taken in November 1975 to replace 
him as Secretary of Defense with Donald Rumsfeld was an 
expression of the disgruntlement of a number of US political and 
public leaders with Schlesinger’s provocative statements. 

Another stronghold of the forces opposed to nuclear disarma- 
ment is the NATO headquarters in Brussels, which represents 
the interests of the military-industrial circles of NATO's member 
countries. The giant “supra-national” apparatus of NATO has long 
regarded itself-as a “state within a state” and is pursuing a policy 
which sometimes contradicts the official policies of the member 
states. The leaders of the NATO military organisation are per- 
sistently circulating the thesis that the worldwide process of 
detente should not lead to any slow-down in the arms race. 
“Improvement in East/West relations will not inevitably and 
necessarily bring about greater stability and security in Europe,” 
NATO's Secretary General Joseph Luns said in Amsterdam in 
March 1973.** 

Such statements are keynoted by the idea that detente and an 
arms build-up can and must develop in parallel. Detente and the 
arms race, however, are phenomena tending in the opposite 
directions. The false conceptions evolved and promulgated by 
NATO are designed in effect to provide a propaganda smoke- 
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screen for a policy of arms build-up and advancement, in the 
nuclear field in particular, which is nothing less than material 
preparations for another world war. 

This policy is embodied in the continued inflation of the military 
budgets of the NATO member countries. The majority of other 
leading NATO countries are also increasing their military 
spending. In the meantime, the NATO headquarters in Brussels 
again and again demands another increase in arms expenditure 
and levies sharp criticism on governments which attempt to cut 
military appropriations under pressure from public opinion. 

Advocates of a continued arms build-up are taking advantage 
of the economic crisis which began in the West in the 1970s to 
oppose any measures to reduce armaments by intimidating the 
countries of the North Atlantic alliance with the spectre of unem- 
ployment. For instance, early in 1975 the journal NATO’s Fifteen 
Nations assured its readers that as a result of a certain reduction 
in the armed forces announced by the Labour government “many 
workers can be put out of jobs”.* Other NATO propaganda organs 
also make such demagogic statements. 

Advocates of the arms race support their objections to nuclear 
disarmament with a complete system of views and allegations. 
in principle, however, they reiterate their arguments concerning 
the “Soviet threat” by aid of which NATO's equipment with 
nuclear weapons was speeded up in-the fifties. 

However, since few people in the West believe such fabrications 
today advocates of the arms race modify their arguments to 
adapt them to the situation of detente. They allege that a slowing 
down of the arms race will upset the balance of power in 
favour of the USSR and enable it to bring pressure to bear 
on other states. 

Some Western military theoreticians circulate the view that a 
reduction in nuclear armaments will increase the risk of war 
breaking out between West and East. Any asymmetry of strategic 
forces will be made even more dangerous by their mutual 
reduction. With one side having 1,000 items of armament and 
the other 500, the situation will be much more unstable than with 
a proportion of 20,000 to 10,000, F. Hobber, a research scientist 
of RAND Corporation, maintained in 1972. The logical conclusion 
from such conceptions is a call for an unbridled arms race. 

The improvement in the international situation and the change 
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in the balance of strategic forces caused in the first half of the 
seventies a considerable division among Western political leaders 
and military experts on nuclear disarmament. Part of them, clinging 
to their old stand, are against any steps towards limiting the 
nuclear arms race. They are in general opposed to any strategic 
nuclear arms limitation talks, considering them useless and even 
dangerous since such talks allegedly “lull the vigilance” of the 
USA and NATO. 

In contrast to the position of the circles opposed to talks on 
arms limitation and reduction some political leaders and military 
experts believe that such talks must not be rejected since this 
would cause grave political damage to the West. In the course of 
negotiations, however, they bargain only for such agreements 
that would not limit substantially the possibilities to build up 
NATO's military power in the spheres not covered by the 
agreements. At the same time the emphasis is placed on 
qualitative advancement of armaments. This policy is practically 
embodied in the large growth of allocations for the development 
of military technology. Advocates of this policy operate under the 
slogan of maintaining superiority in military technology. This 
policy naturally leads to a continuation of the arms race and 
prevents the implementation of effective measures to limit it. 

The NATO headquarters has no intention to renounce the 
possibility of using nuclear weapons in the “NATO zone” in Europe. 
Early in 1974 General Andrew J. Goodpaster, Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe, came forward with new conceptions of 
nuclear war, which flagrantly contradicted the resolution of the 
UN General Assembly denouncing the use of nuclear weapons. 
He proposed to equip NATO forces in Europe with “low-yield’ 
atomic weapons, which could be used against a wide variety of 
military targets with fewer civilian casualties. In the opinion of the 
leader of NATO military machine its equipment with such weapons 
would increase the political preparedness to use them. Arguments 
to the effect that “low-yield” weapons will cause fewer civilian 
casualties are absolutely groundless. As repeatedly pointed out 
by specialists, military targets in Europe are located invariably at 
a short distance from towns and villages, and any use of nuclear 
warheads would entail untold civilian devastation. There is the 
added risk of inevitable escalation of nuclear war as a result 
of using nuclear weapons of increasingly great destructive 
capacity. 

The advancement in NATO of new plans of nuclear armament 
and new strategic doctrines forcefully demonstrated that the 
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security interests of the nations of the world demanded perpe- 
tuation in international law of the principle of the non-use of 
nuclear weapons under whatever circumstances. Naturally, a 
corresponding convention should be signed by all nuclear powers 
if itis to have any meaning at all. 

The rabid attacks of exponents of the circles linked with the 
military-industrial complex against the policy of detente and the 
opposition of these circles to ending the arms race, in the 
nuclear field in particular, are a formidable obstacle in the way 
of nuclear disarmament. The actions of the aggressive forces 
hostile to detente are given increasingly open support by China’s 
leaders, who have assumed a position of adventurism and great 
power chauvinism. 


Nuclear blackmail by the imperialist forces and their threats to 
use nuclear weapons “to roll back communism” gave rise to a 
grave menace to peace. “The policy of the imperialist powers 
compelled the USSR to concentrate on developing a powerful 
nuclear missile arsenal as a dependable guarantee of our security 
and the security of our friends and allies,"* said Leonid Brezhnev, 
General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee. The liquidation 
by the USSR of the US monopoly on atomic weapons was 
enthusiastically applauded by the peoples of all socialist countries, 
including China, which regarded the Soviet nuclear missile 
shield as a key factor in securing the conditions necessary for 
the peaceful development of the entire socialist community. 

However, in the late fifties, when the hegemonistic and nationa- 
listic tendencies began to prevail in China's leadership, its policy 
towards nuclear disarmament was also revised. Before that period 
it had repeatedly been stated in China, as well as in other 
socialist countries, that the USSR's nuclear capability was a 
dependable guarantee of their defence and they had no need to 
develop their own nuclear weapons, whereas later the situation 
changed radically. The Peking leaders embarked on a programme 
of China's nuclear armament. 


* L. I. Brezhnev, O vneshnei politike KPSS i sovietskogo gosudarstva. Rechi | 
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Mao Tse-tung's statement at the Moscow Meeting of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties in 1957 shed light on these goals of the 
Peking leaders. The gist of his pronouncements was as follows: 
if “half of mankind and possibly more” dies in a thermonuclear 
war it will eventually be possible to build “a thousand times 
higher civilisation”.* At the second session of the 8th Congress of 
the Communist Party of China a year later Mao Tse-tung expressed 
himself in yet clearer terms: ‘It’s nothing if half of mankind 
will die in the war. We have nothing to fear even if only a third 
of the population will survive... f an atomic war really breaks out, 
this would not be so bad. As a result, capitalism will perish, and 
ever-lasting peace will be established on earth."** The Chinese 
leaders were unwilling to reckon even with the fact that some 
peoples in the central areas of hostilities would cease to exist. 
It was perfectly obvious that this alternative was unacceptable to 
progressive mankind. 

In later years the Peking leaders advanced the slogan: “starve 
and prepare for war”. They made no secret of who they were 
going to fight in that war. Early in June 1969 Peking's newspaper 
Kwangming jihpao appealed “to prepare both a conventional and a 
big nuclear war against Soviet revisionism”.*** In his statement 
at the International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties 
in Moscow on June 7, 1969, Leonid Brezhnev declared: “The 
Combination of the Chinese leaders’ political adventurism with the 
sustained atmosphere of war hysteria injects new elements into 
the international situation which we have no right to ignore.”**** 

War propaganda in China greatly intensified after the 10th 
Congress of the CPC which met in August 1973. The Congress 
reaffirmed the thesis of the fatal inevitability of another world war 
circulated by the Maoists before. It was stated in the report to the 
10th Congress of the CPC that “relaxation is a temporary and 
superficial phenomenon, and great disorder will continue. Such 
great disorder is a good thing for the people, not a bad thing."***** 
On instruction from the top, Peking's propaganda called for a 
relentless struggle against the views that war can be averted 
today. The 11th Congress of the CPC convened in August 1977 
oriented China's population on the country's continued militari- 
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sation. The thesis of the “inevitability of war” was reaffirmed in 
its documents. Under the pretence of the struggle against the 
“super powers” the CPC Chairman, Hua Kuo-feng, called for 
setting up a “united front” primarily against the USSR. 
The Chinese leadership appealed for stepping up war prepara- 
tions and advancing the equipment of the Chinese army to a higher 
level using the pretext of China being threatened by the USSR, 
which allegedly “seeks to expand”. 

All this talk of the need “to prepare for war” is designed to 
provide a propaganda smoke-screen for Peking’s hegemonistic 
policy of great power chauvinism. According to its conceptions, 
the Chinese atom bomb is needed to back up this policy. 
The programme of building up a large nuclear missile arsenal 
was launched contrary to the vital needs of the Chinese people 
who desperately need rapid economic development and an 
improvement in their living and cultural standards. China “remains a 
strange combination of the most populous nation, an under- 
developed country and a developing nuclear power’, the SDPG 
Chairman Willy Brandt remarked. 

Having launched a programme of all-round development of its 
nuclear missile arsenal, the Peking leadership turned into the most 
stubborn opponent of nuclear disarmament. “I regret to note that 
the Government of the People's Republic of China has not only 
denied its co-operation in this common endeavour of the peoples 
of the world for progress towards the elimination of nuclear 
weapons and general and complete disarmament, but has also 
placed serious obstacles to it,” the Prime Minister of India, Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, said in a letter to the Premier of the State 
Council of the PRC in November 1964.** During all subsequent 
years China stubbornly refused a joint discussion with other 
nuclear powers of the problems involved in ending the nuclear 
arms race. 

The USSR has more than once called on China to hold sucha 
discussion both ona bilateral and a multilateral basis. On January 15, 
1971 the Soviet government proposed to China the conclusion 
of a treaty on the non-use of force. The draft of the treaty 
provided that the sides “shall not use against each other armed 
forces employing any type of arms, including (a) conventional, 
(b) missile, or (c) nuclear."*** The Chinese government ignored 
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this proposal, demonstrating thereby its unwillingness to settle 
the crucial problem of non-use of nuclear weapons in a conflict 
between the two states, just as the problem of non-use of force in 
general. 

The PRC took an equally negative stand in relation to the 
Soviet proposal for a conference of the five nuclear powers to 
discuss the problems of nuclear disarmament as a whole. This 
idea was put forward in the Peace Programme of the 24th 
Congress of the CPSU and was soon embodied in the Soviet 
government's” specific proposals made through diplomatic 
channels. In June 1971 it sent the governments of Britain, China, 
France and the USA a memorandum on calling a nuclear powers’ 
conference. It was underscored in the memorandum that 
precisely the nuclear powers could and must draw up and carry 
into effect a practical programme of nuclear disarmament. For 
nuclear weapons to be banned and destroyed all states possessing 
nuclear weapons should take concerted actions, since the efforts 
of one or several nuclear powers were inadequate for the achieve- 
ment of this goal. The memorandum said in part: “Agreement 
reached through negotiation could cover both the whole complex 
of nuclear disarmament measures and individual measures leading 
gradually to the objective of eliminating nuclear weapons.”* 

The Soviet proposal for calling a conference of nuclear 
powers evoked a favourable response of the world public 
and was given broad support by the fraternal socialist coun- 
tries. The Czechoslovak government on June 24, 1971 issued 
a statament which said in particular: “The Government of 
the CSSR believes that the calling of such a conference 
would be an important step in the direction of not only 
nuclear but also general and complete disarmament—a long- 
cherished dream of all mankind... A conference of nuclear 
powers, whose deliberations would favourably influence the 
situation in the world, would effectively contribute to the 
success of the disarmament negotiations now in progress."** 
A similar stand was taken by other socialist countries which 
emphasised the crucial importance a conference of the five 
nuclear powers could have for the cause of peace. 

The Soviet proposals also met with a favourable response 
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among the governments of a number of capitalist countries. 
The joint Franco-Soviet declaration adopted during French 
President Georges Pompidou's visit to the USSR in October 
1970 emphasised “the conviction that the great powers pos- 
sessing nuclear weapons must hold a meeting to discuss the 
problems of disarmament in this field".* In acccord with this 
position, France took a favourable view of the Soviet pro- 
posal for calling a conference of nuclear powers. 

Realisation of the need for a businesslike discussion of 
the problem of nuclear disarmament by nuclear weapons 
countries was also displayed in Britain and the USA. “The 
primordial importance of SALT Is, if anything, heightened and 
the possibility of a five-power atomic meeting becomes more 
imperative,” the well-known American publicist, Cyrus L. Sulz- 
berger, wrote in The New York Times on July 7, 1971.** 

The Chinese government, however, in an official state- 
ment of July 30, 1971 bluntly declared that it “cannot accept 
the proposal of the Soviet government for calling a confe- 
rence of five nuclear powers”. China motivated its position 
primarily by its unwillingness to take part in a conference 
not attended by non-nuclear countries. Second, China advanced 
a pre-condition to the effect that the USA and the USSR 
“should issue statements, separately or jointly to undertake 
openly the obligation not to be the first to use nuclear 
weapons at any time or in any circumstances, and to dis- 
mantle all nuclear bases set up on the territories of other 
countries”. *** 

China's position was clearly indefensible. The USSR had 
never objected to a discussion of the problems of nuclear 
disarmament with the participation of non-nuclear countries. 
The USSR had submitted to the United Nations a proposal 
for holding a World Disarmament Conference. On the other 
hand, however, a discussion of the nuclear disarmament 
problem by five nuclear powers could indisputably create 
more favourable conditiona for the work of a World Disarm- 
ament Conference. Indeed, it was precisely through negotia- 
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tions between the three nuclear powers—the USSR, the USA 
and Britain-that the partial nuclear test ban agreement, for 
example, had been concluded. A number of other treaties 
limiting the nuclear arms race (on non-proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons, the ban on deployment of nuclear weapons 
in outer space, on the sea-bed and the ocean floor, etc.) 
had also been drafted after a discussion of the correspond- 
ing problems by nuclear powers—the USSR and the USA. 
The specific problems of nuclear disarmament require that 
the nuclear powers should make the greatest contribution 
to their settlement. This circumstance was of course well 
known to the Chinese government. Nevertheless, it deliberately 
advanced spurious arguments to justify its refusal to take 
part in negotiations and attempted to thwart the calling of 
both a conference of five nuclear powers and a World 
Disarmament Conference. 

At the 26th session of the UN General Assembly the 
Chinese representative, Chiao Huan-hua, proposed that the 
Soviet draft resolution for convening a World Disarmament 
Conference not be put to the vote. When his proposal had 
been rejected by the majority of the Assembly, the Chinese 
representative declared that “China will not participate in 
the voting and will assume no obligation as to the result 
of the voting."* This policy vividly demonstrated Peking’s 
unwillingness to enter any negotiations which might create 
obstacles to implementing China’s wide nuclear missile deve- 
lopment programme. The true motives for Peking’s rejection 
of the idea of calling a conference of nuclear powers were 
obvious to broad public circles in the world. The French 
newspaper L’Humanité, for instance, inquired on August 
2, 1971: “Will not an agreement on the problem of 
nuclear disarmament set a limit to the ambitions of Chinese 
leaders?” 

Those circles in the USA and Britain which were opposed 
to a conference of nuclear powers for fear that it might 
interfere with their nuclear arms build-up, took advantage 
of Peking’s position. Referring to China's refusal to take 
part in the conference, the governments of Britain and the 
USA eventually declined the idea of holding it. China's unwil- 
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lingness to limit nuclear armaments and its unremitting efforts 
to build up its atomic potential gave the US military circles 
an opportunity to insist on a strategic nuclear arms build-up. 
On February 18, 1970 the US President emphasised that 
China might be expected to deploy intercontinental missiles 
in the seventies, which would seriously complicate the task 
of strategic planning and US diplomacy. Before that, in March 
1969, the President, explaining the need to deploy the Sa- 
feguard anti-ballistic missile system, had said that the system 
would provide substantial protection against the kind of attack, 
which China might be capable of launching throughout the 
seventies.* 

In the next year the US Secretary of Defense, Melvyn 
R. Laird, made a number of pronouncements on China's 
nuclear policy. In March 1971 he announced that late in 1970 
China had tested an ICBM and might have deployed its 
first medium-range nuclear missiles capable of hitting cities 
throughout Asia.** 

When Peking declared the USSR its Number One enemy, 
the US militarist circles could not conceal their satisfaction. 
On December 18, 1963 the American newspaper Daily News 
proposed that China should be reinforced for struggle against 
Soviet Russia and that the West should give Peking's “paper 
tiger” real claws. 

Incidentally, calculations of this sort are extremely myopic. 
Statements of Chinese leaders clearly show that anti-Soviet 
propaganda is a convenient manoeuvre called upon to mislead 
the Western powers with respect to China's far-reaching 
foreign policy goals. For example, speaking at a meeting of 
a section of an enlarged conference of the Military Council 
in June 1958, Mao Tse-tung frankly declared: “The Pacific 
Ocean is now not pacific at all. lt may be considered pacific 
in the future when it comes under our control.” Mao added 
that “after a certain number of years we will unquestionably 
build a powerful empire and will be prepared to land in 
Japan, on the Philippines, and at San Francisco’. In his speech 
before graduates of the diplomatic academy the chief of the 
International Affairs Department of the Communist Party of 
China said: “At present let the USA protect us against the 
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influence of Soviet revisionism. When we decide that the 
right time has come, we shall tell Uncle Sam: ‘Please pack 
up and go.” Quite a few other statements in the same 
vein evidence the expansionist plans of the Peking rulers. 

Those circles in the FRG which sought possession of 
nuclear weapons to pursue a revanchist policy of revising 
state borders in Europe have also included Peking's anti- 
Soviet stance into their calculations. “We are certainly entitled 
to include Peking into our plans,” said Ernst Majonica, a lead- 
ing figure in the CDU.* China's territorial claims to the Soviet 
Union were noted with satisfaction on the Rhine. The fact 
that Peking connected its claims with a revision of the Euro- 
pean borders established after World War Il did not pass 
unnoticed either. It was not accidental, therefore, that Majonica 
proposed that China should be used as a lever to settle 
the “German problem, including the problem of the Oder- 
Neisse line”.** 

Klaus Mehnert, a West German publicist specialising in 
subversive propaganda against the socialist countries, also 
came out for taking advantage of the Chinese leaders policy 
as broadly as possible. He pointed out the political benefits 
the imperialist forces could derive from Peking’s policy of 
undermining the unity of the peoples of the world in their 
common anti-imperialist struggle. “It is not easy for the Chi- 
nese to prove to an African or Asian audience that the 
Russians are revisionists, but it is extremely simple to prove 
that they are white!” he said.*** 

Franz J. Strauss, the leader of the ultra-right circles in the 
FRG, is coming out for the widest possible use of the PRC 
to support the imperialist policy “from positions of strength”. 
In his books he dwells in detail on the problems involved 
in deriving support from the Peking leaders for a revanchist 
policy in Europe. On February 24, 1972 he declared in Bun- 
destag that China “should take its place in our plans con- 
cerning the play of global forces”.**** In March 1974, Strauss 
even proposed winding down the FRG's economic ties with 
the USSR maintaining that they were tantamount to material 


* Ernst Majonica, Deutsche AuBenpolitik. Probleme und Entscheidungen, 
W. Kohihammer Verlag, Stuttgart, 1965, S. 152. 
** Ibid. S. 151. 
*** Détente: Cold War Strategies in Transition, Frederick A. Praeger Publishers, 
New York, 1965, pp. 17-18. 
**** Das Parlament, 25. Marz 1972, S. 13. 
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support for the alleged Soviet war preparations against China. 
During his visit to Peking early in 1975 Strauss was given 
a red carpet welcome by the Maoist leadership, which was 
a deliberate demonstration of the solidarity of Maoist war- 
mongers with the militarist forces in the FRG. 

Peking’s anti-Soviet policy causes great satisfaction at the 
NATO headquarters in Brussels. It is known that China takes 
advantage of every opportunity to propose that West Euro- 
pean countries set up a common defence system rather 
than pursue a policy of disarmament. In an interview granted 
to the US journalist, Cyrus L. Sulzberger, in October 1973, 
Premier Chou En-lai said he “favoured keeping the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation and Western Europe strong”. 
At the same time he described NATO as a “defensive” and 
the Warsaw Treaty as an “aggressive” alliance.* 

This position of Peking was highly appreciated by NATO's 
leaders, as was demonstrated in particular by lifting the 
embargo on the export to China of a number of categories 
of strategic commodities, such as jet engines. 

Incidentally, even before the embargo was officially lifted 
a number of capitalist firms had been giving China consi- 
derable assistance in implementing its military programmes. 
Monopolies of a number of Western countries had rendered 
the Maoists important aid in developing nuclear weapons. 
The Indian press reported, for instance, that Japan had 
exported to China equipment and materials required for 
building nuclear warheads and electronic computers for missile 
systems. Groups of Japanese engineers were sent to China 
to install equipment used in nuclear tests. China received 
from West Germany a number of materials necessary for 
developing nuclear missiles. The Indian newspaper Mainstream 
noted in this context that West German and Japanese leaders 
failed to see that a nuclear China would be a threat not 
only to Asia and the developing countries but to all mankind 
as well. 

The Chinese leaders, relying on the benevolent attitude 
of the militarist circles of the Western powers to their anti- 
Soviet policy, are seeking to speed up their broad nuclear 
missile development programmes. In addition to the deve- 
lopment of land-based missiles China has started preparations 
for building a nuclear submarine fleet. In June 1971 the Pen- 


* The New York Times, October 29, 1973, p. 8. 
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tagon announced that according to air reconnaissance intelli- 
gence China had laid down a keel for its first nuclear sub- 
marine, which was evidently contemplated as the first step 
in the construction of a fleet of ballistic missile-carrying 
submarines. The newspaper L’Humanité wrote on August 2, 
1971 that China, while describing nuclear weapons as a 
“paper tiger’, was stepping up its nuclear development pro- 
gramme. 

Chinese leaders regard developing nuclear weapons as the 
main means by which they hope to carry into effect their 
great power, expansionist plans, relying on nuclear blackmail. 
Already its conflict with India in the Himalayas in 1959 had 
demonstrated Peking’s intention to settle border dispute by 
force. China continued its practices of forcible seizure of 
territories it claimed by capturing the Sisha (Paracel) Islands 
early in 1974. The Japan Times commented in this connection 
that the armed conflict in the area of the Paracel Islands 
had caused grave concern in the countries of Southeast Asia. 
China had shown its aggressive claws and made it clear 
that it was prepared to use armed force in territories it 
was Claiming. This policy was evidently an extension of the 
warlike line China had pursued in its clashes with the Soviet 
Union and India. 

China’s seizure of the Sisha Islands riveted the attention 
of the world public in the light of its territorial claims to 
Soviet territories. A number of provocations on the Sino- 
Soviet border and the laying of unfounded territorial claims 
to the USSR (acccording to pamphlets published in Peking 
these claims cover an area of 1.5 million square kilometres) 
clearly demonstrated the reasons for China's opposition to the 
Soviet disarmament proposals. China's unwillingness to accept 
the Soviet proposal made in June 1973 for a Sino-Soviet 
non-aggression pact was yet another evidence of its deter- 
mination to obstruct a relaxation of international tensions in 
every way possible. 

The fact that the Peking leaders are determined to imple- 
ment their great power policy with the aid of their rapidly 
growing nuclear missile potential is poisoning the international 
atmosphere, above all the political climate in Asia. Sentiments 
in favour of developing their own nuclear weapons to pro- 
tect themselves against possible nuclear blackmail by China 
are growing in a number of Asian countries. The Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists wrote in October 1969 that as long as China 
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had its hands free to improve its strategic weapons, there 
was little chance of preventing the further spread of these 
weapons. China's stance on nuclear weapons largely influences 
the policies of a number of countries which have not acceded 
to the Non-Proliferation Treaty. “We cannot accede to the 
Chinese program of developing nuclear arms,” the Japanese 
Mainichi Daily News said on January 18, 1972, reflecting the 
concern of the Japanese public about China's frankly expan- 
sionist foreign policy.* 

The bitter internal political struggle inside China, in the 
midst of its military elite in particular, which was in evidence 
in 1973 and early in 1974, confirmed the apprehensions of 
those organs of the press which had emphasised the danger 
of China's nuclear armament to peace. The Czechoslovak 
newspaper Prace warned in February 1972: “One should not 
forget the notorious ‘cultural revolution’ during which a con- 
siderable part of the army went out of control by the central 
administration. The recent reshuffle in the Chinese party 
leadership and the mysterious disappearance of some high- 
ranking military leaders illustrated again the depth and acute- 
ness of the contradictions inside China. In this situation 
one would be justified to ask if effective controls have been 

ensured over weapons of mass destruction."** 

| The peace-loving states became increasingly aware of the 
fact that the Peking’s position on the problem of prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons was the exact opposite of the view- 
point held by the majority of the countries. The Chinese 
Foreign Minister declared in October 1961: “The danger now 
is that nuclear bombs are available only to a few powers. 
lf a larger number of countries have nuclear bombs, the 
possibility to unleash a war would be lessened.”*** China 
expressed the same view at a later time. On June 12, 1968 
the Hsinhua news agency circulated a statement to the effect 
that the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty was “detrimental 
to the sovereignty and dignity of other countries’.**** Such 
demagogic statements fully contradicted the opinion of the 
majority of the world's countries which had supported the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. 


* Mainichi Daily News, January 18, 1972, p. 2, Editorial: “Ban Ali Nuclear 
Tests”. 
** Prace, February 10, 1972. 
*** Mezhdunarodnaya Zhizn, No. 8, 1972, p. 42. 
**** Hsin hua t'ung hsin shé (New China News Agency), June 18, 1968. 


Motivated by such policy principles China refused to accede ~ 


to the Partial Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, the treaties banning deployment of nuclear weapons 
in the Antarctic, in outer space, on the sea-bed and the 
ocean floor. At one time China had motivated its refusal to 
sign these treaties by its non-membership of the UN. Such 
arguments, however, carried little weight. As is known, the 
GDR, which had been barred from the UN by the Western 
powers, was nevertheless an active participant in agreements 
limiting the nuclear arms race. 

After it was admitted to the United Nations, China has 
invariably refused to accede to any agreement mentioning 
a ban on nuclear weapons. At the UN Conference on Problems 
of the Human Environment which met at Stockholm in 
June 1972, for example, China abstained from voting on the 
conference declaration, because it contained a clause saying 
that man and the environment must be delivered from the 
disastrous effect of nuclear weapons and all other means 
of mass destruction. States must seek the conclusion without 
delay in corresponding international organisations of agreements 
on the prohibition and complete destruction of such weapons. 

At the 30th session of the UN General Assembly (1975) 
China voted against the draft resolution on a total and uni- 
versal nuclear test ban treaty. At the 32nd session in 1977 
the Chinese delegation did not take part in the voting on 
the draft resolution!on banning development and production 
of new types and systems of weapons of mass destruction. 
By opposing these and a number of othes UN resolutions on the 
questions of disarmament China's leaders clearly demonstrated 
their unwillingness to assume any commitments that would 
handicap them in implementing China's militarisation and stepping 
up the arms race. 

Needless to say, the opposition of China’s leaders to 
nuclear disarmament and their policy of implementing sweeping 
nuclear missile development programmes cannot but influence 
the nuclear policies of other nuclear powers. “China is an 
invisible presence in Helsinki these days,” the US newspaper 
The Christian Science Monitor commented on July 21, 1971 in 
connection with the strategic arms limitation talks.* 

Unwilling to implement nuclear disarmament, the Peking 
leaders opposed at the same time the efforts of other 


* The Christian Science Monitor, July 21, 1971, p. 1. 
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nuclear powers to achieve success in solving the problem 
of lessening the menace of nuclear war. This was strikingly 
exemplified by China's strong attacks on the Soviet-Ameri- 
can Agreement on the Prevention of Nuclear War which 
Peking propaganda described as yet another “conspiracy of 
the superpowers". China exploded a thermonuclear device 
as a demonstration against the Soviet-American Agreement. 
This policy was denounced by the world public and a number 
of governments. 

On the ideological plane China's leaders seek to substan- 
tiate their policy of nuclear armament by the demagogic 
conceptions of the two “superpowers”, placing the USSR and 
the USA on the same footing. Thereby, they are trying to 
oppose the national liberation movement in the developing 
countries to the Soviet Union and the entire socialist commu- 
nity. Characteristically, China’s leaders go to the length of 
allegations that a relaxation of tensions is impossible as 
long as China has not a superior nuclear missile arsenal. 
“So if you say one should relax the situation, it is indeed 
not an easy matter. The reason is they [the USSR and the 
USA-—A. Ye.] have a few more atom bombs,” Premier Chou 
En-lai said in August 1971.* 

China is refusing to agree to nuclear disarmament and 
is calling simultaneously for building up “powerful land forces, 
a powerful air force and a powerful navy” under the smoke- 
screen of fabrications about the “threat of attack” from the 
Sovit Union. NATO’s threadbare postulates on “Soviet aggre- 
ssion” have become an official stock-in-trade of Peking pro- 
paganda. Such myths are actively used by Peking to convince 
China’s population, as well as the world public, of the need 
for war preparations and broad militarisation of the national 
economy as defensive measures against the “menace from 
the North’. 

Peking’s plans to justify its opposition to nuclear disarma- 
ment by means of such fabrications, however, are falling 
through. Peking’s policy was followed by Japan's influential 
circles who agreed to incorporate in the Sino-Japanese treaty 
of “peace and friendship” signed in August 1978 a clause on 
the “struggle against hegemony” directed against the Soviet 
Union. The world public assessed this fact as a step on the 
road towards the involvement of Japan in the great power 
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chauvinistic policy of China's leaders. China’s attack on the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam in February 1979 opened the 
eyes of many Japanese to the grave risks likely to be incurred 
by Japan following in the wake of Peking’s aggressive policy. 
The Peking leaders, nevertheless, are stubbornly pursuing a 
policy of stepping up tensions and opposing a normalisation 
of the world situation. In the context of this policy they seek 
to thwart any initiative directed to end the nuclear arms race. 

Peking's opposition to the Soviet proposal submitted to the 
28th session of the UN General Assembly for cutting down 
the military budgets of the permanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council was fresh evidence of China's unwillingness to 
curtail its broad war preparations. The position of China’s 
leadership demonstrated again that they were the most fana- 
tical opponents of any measures to be taken to end the arms 
race. Delegations of eighty-three states voted for the Soviet 
draft resolution. This showed again the failure of the efforts 
of Chinese diplomacy to win support for their conceptions 
hostile to the idea of disarmament on the part of the develop- 
ing countries, distracting them from the struggle against the 
nuclear war menace. 

At a time when the entire world public enthusiastically | 
welcomed the results of the Conference on Security and 
Co-operation in Europe, the Chinese leaders made an attempt 
to prove that the Helsinki documents were “of no consequence”. 
This stance of the Peking leaders cast in bold relief their 
intention to give strong support to the militarist circles in 
the West insisting on a continued arms build-up and opposing 
nuclear disarmament. 

Another explosion of an atomic device in China carried 
out on January 23, 1976 was a manifestation of the Chinese 
leadership's utter contempt for the UN appeals for nuclear 
disarmament. The statement published in this connection by 
Japan's Ministry of Foreign Affairs demanded that China 
should end nuclear tests. The Japanese government emphasis- 
ed that it reserved the right to claim from China compen- 
sation for the damage caused directly or indirectly by the 
nuclear explosion. As the Japanese press had reported before, 
98 per cent of the radioactive fallout containing strontium-90 
detected in Japanese terriroty over the last few years had 
been the result of China's atmospheric nuclear tests. 

China's opposition to nuclear disarmament proposals largely 
complicated settlement of this vital problem. Its stubborn 
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refusal to discuss with other nuclear powers the problems 
of nuclear disarmament is causing grave harm both to the 
cause of complete prohibition of atomic weapons and eli- 
mination of its stockpiles, and to partial measures to be 
taken to slow down the nuclear arms race. 

In this situation, the peace-loving states and the entire 
international public are strongly denouncing the Peking's po- 
licy on the nuclear problem as being utterly inconsonant 
with the interests of world peace and of the Chinese people 
themselves. 


chapter A NEW STAGE 


Seven 


ON THE PATH 
TOWARDS NUCLEAR 
DISARMAMENT 


The 25th Party Congress summed up the 
results of implementing the Peace Programme, among whose 
main provisions the guidelines for struggle for nuclear disar- 
mament held a prominent place. In the Report of the Central 
Committee Leonid Brezhnev pointed out that what had 
been achieved during the tive previous years was of “truly 
everlasting significance”. He emphasised that “everything 
possible has been done to assure peaceful construction in our 
country and the fraternal socialist countries, to assure peace 
and security for all the peoples. The Foreign policy of the 
Land of Soviets enjoys the respect and support of many 
millions of people all over the world.”* 

The Congress unanimously adopted the Programme of 
Further Struggle for Peace and International Co-operation, 
and for the Freedom and Independence of the Peoples. Many 
foreign policy tasks of the CPSU and the Soviet government 
formulated in the Peace Programme adopted at the 24th 
CPSU Congress were reaffirmed and further developed. Spe- 
cial emphasis was placed on the need to work for an end 
to the accelerating arms race, which threatened peace, and 
for a transition to a reduction in the existing weapons 
stockpiles and to disarmament. 

The Congress pointed out the importance of completing 
the preparation of a new Soviet-American agreement on arms 
limitation and reduction, on general and complete termina- 


* Documents and Resolutions, XXVth Congress of the CPSU, Pp. 6. 
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tion of nuclear weapons tests, and on banning development 
of new types and systems of weapons of mass destruction. 
The Congress expressed itself for the conclusion of a world 
treaty on the non-use of force in international relations. 

These and some other tasks formulated by the 25th CPSU 
Congress laid the foundation for planning in the following 
years the Soviet foreign policy of promoting peace all over 
the world. At the same time, the Soviet Union took a flexible 
stand with regard to its proposals. It declared its willingness 
to start implementing either simultaneously all measures 
outlined in the Programme or at first only a few of them, 
step by step. This stand was consistent with the views of 
many other states on the problems of disarmament and 
international security. It provided a realistic basis for a mu- 
tually acceptable agreement on the basis of safeguarding 
the interests of the countries striving for detente. 


FABRICATIONS ABOUT 
THE “SOVIET MENACE” 


The Programme of Further Struggle for Peace 
and International Co-operation, and for the Freedom and 
Independence of the Peoples, proclaimed at the 25th CPSU 
Congress, gave a new stimulus to the peace forces opposing 
the nuclear war menace. At the same time, however, the 
enemies of detente seeking to push the world back to the 
cold war times stepped up their activity appreciably. This 
became fairly obvious during the 1976 presidential election 
campaign in the United States. Representatives of the circles 
linked with the US military-industrial complex, Senator Henry 
Jackson, Ronald Reagan, one of the Republican presidential 
candidates, and many other right-wing politicians of both the 
US biggest parties launched a broad propaganda campaign 
called upon to denigrate the Soviet peace policy and breathe 
new life into the myth of the “Soviet menace’. 

The Pentagon and the CIA fabricated and circulated a 
series of falsified data in an effort to prove that the Soviet 
Union had sharply increased its military expenditure. For 
instance, the 1977 annual situation report of the US Department 
of Defense alleged that during the ten previous years Soviet 
military spending had been steadily growing and that Soviet 
military might directly endangered the United States and its 
allies. 
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Two CIA reports published early in 1976 alleged that the 
earlier estimates of Soviet military spending had been half 
too low. Their authors, however, presented no conclusive 
evidence to support their latest estimates. The fact that they 
had resorted to an obvious sleight of hand to compare the 
Soviet and US military expenditure levels showed how un- 
reliable the CIA estimates were. They had calculated the 
cost of maintenance and equipment of the Soviet Armed 
Forces in American prices. Such cost and prices, however, _ 
defy comparison because the Soviet and US systems of price 
formation are widely discrepant. The Soviet Union is not 
plagued by inflation. Many other factors, such as the mili- 
tary payroll differentials, etc., should also be taken into 
account. Hence the CIA method of computation yields noth- 
ing like an accurate result. 

The CIA attempts to depict the share of military spending 
in the Soviet Union's gross national product as being bigger 
than the corresponding share in the United States were 
just as far-fetched. In Soviet economics the gross national 
product is the value of newly-produced wealth. In the United + 
States, however, this category includes the market value of | 
goods and services. It is clear that with this method of 
computation the share of military spending in the US gross | 
national product is deliberately understated. 

US politicians and organs of the press in possession of ; 
authentic infromation objected to the falsification of data ; 
on the correlation of US and Soviet military spending. The 
Defense Monitor bulletin published by the Defense Information 
Centre in Washington stated that the inflated data of the 
CIA and the Pentagon presented the total military expenditures 
of the Warsaw Treaty member states in 1975 as being 18 per 
cent lower than those of the NATO alliance. In fact, however, 
Western military spending was far more in excess of the 
Warsaw Treaty defence appropriations. 

Fabrications about the Soviet Union increasing its military 
budget and the strength of its armed forces in greater pro- 
portions than it was done in the West were accompanied 
by a false allegation, widely circulated in the West, of a Soviet 
strategic arms build-up. This build-up, as the NATO propaganda 
media maintained, threatened to upset the nuclear pewer balance. 
The former US Deputy Secretary of Defense, Paul Nitze, alleged 
that the USSR, operating within the framework of the SALT 
agreement, was seeking nuclear superiority, which was no longer 
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quantitative but aimed to create the conditions for securing the 
theoretical possibility of winning a future war. 

In fact, however, as was admitted not only by the Department 
of State but also by the US Department of Defense, the Soviet 
Union was deploying its strategic weapons in strict compliance 
with the accord reached in 1972 when the relevant Soviet-American 
agreements were signed. In the USSR this deployment proceeded 
on a far smaller scale than in the United States. According to 
US official data, between 1970 and 1975 the number of units of 
strategic nuclear weapons in the Soviet Union had been increasing 
annually by an average of 22.5 per cent, as against 112.5 per cent 
in the USA. Thus, facts give the lie to the malicious fabrications 
about the Soviet menace. 

Circulating the myth about the Soviet Union's intention to tip 
the balance of strategic forces in its favour, the enemies of 
military detente attempted to hold back the process of drafting 
a new strategic arms limitation agreement. In 1976 the US-Soviet 
talks reached a deadlock, for which the Soviet side was not to 
blame at all. As follows from the US Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger's statement at a press conference on July 10, 1976, the 
chief obstacle to the conclusion of a new agreement was the 
differences on two issues: one concerning the cruise missile, the 
other, the Soviet bomber known as Backfire in the West. 

In the course of the talks the American side attempted to 
sidetrack the issue of cruise missiles from the framework of the 
contemplated agreement, alleging that they were a tactical rather 
than strategic weapon. However, the draft budget for 1977 
submitted by the US President to Congress referred to plans of 
developing strategic long-range cruise missiles to arm aircraft, 
submarines or surface ships. The annual report of the US Secretary 
of Defense submitted to Congress in February 1976 also pointed 
out that the Pentagon was developing “strategic cruise missiles”. 
Thus, the untenability of the assertions that the cruise missile was 
a tactical weapon was obvious. 

This was unambiguously stated by the US scientist Alexander R. 
Vershbow in his article pririted in the Foreign Affairs; he said, 
among other things: “Because it is difficult to verify the range of a 
deployed cruise missile without actually taking it apart and measu- 
ring the weight of its warhead and fuel load, all cruise missiles 
would have to be classified as strategic in determining arms 
limitation ceilings.” 


* Foreign Affairs, Vol. 55, No. 1, October 1976, p. 136. 


On the other hand, the US representatives attempted to include 
in the contemplated Soviet-American agreement the issue of the 
Soviet Backfire bomber, despite the fact that it is a medium, not a 
heavy bomber, and the new agreement was to cover only the 
latter type of bombers. Such attempts obviously undermined 
the chances of concluding the agreement on an equitable 
basis. 

While advancing conditions unacceptable to the USSR, some 
representatives of the US government circles, contrary to logic, 
took advantage of the deadlock in the Soviet-American talks to 
urge a strategic nuclear arms build-up by the USA. 

In that situation, the Soviet Union, while seeking agreement at the 
SALT-II talks, stepped up its efforts to lessen the risk of another 
war. 

The Soviet government took new steps to strengthen the 
regime of nuclear weapons non-proliferation and advance towards 
a comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty. The problem of peaceful 
nuclear explosions was of particularly great importance in this 
context. 

In accordance with Article 3 of the Soviet-US Treaty on the Limita- 
tion of Underground Nuclear Weapons Tests of July 3, 1974, 
which provided for concluding, as soon as possible, an agreement 
on underground nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes, Soviet 
and American representatives held corresponding talks, which 
culminated in the signing of the Treaty Between the USSR and the 
USA on Underground Nuclear Explosions for Peaceful Purposes in 
Moscow and Washington on May 28, 1976. Leonid Brezhnev 
signed the Treaty for the USSR, and Gerald Ford for the 
USA. 

The treaty provided for a ban on individual explosions with 
a yield of over 150 kilotons and on group explosions with a 
total yield of over 1.5 megatons, as well as on “any explosion that 
does not carry out a peaceful application”.* 

The treaty was a new stage in the positive development of 
Soviet-American relations and it was welcomed by the world 
public with great enthusiasm. 

The Soviet Union's efforts to implement the proposal made by 
the 25th CPSU Congress for concluding a world treaty on the 
non-use of force in international relations were also intended to 
lessen the threat of a nuclear war. This proposal met with full 
approval at the Berlin Conference of European Communist 


* New Times, No. 34, 1976, p. 2; No. 23, 1976, p. 4. 
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and Workers Parties held in June 1976. The conference 
emphasised in its communique that the elimination of the | 
danger of nuclear war required “an obligation of all states 
not to use or threaten to use nuclear weapons; and in general 
under no circumstances to use or threaten to use force in 
international relations’. 

The Soviet Union’s proposal was welcomed by a number of 
prominent statesmen and politicians in the Western countries. 
President Urho Kekkonen of Finland declared, for instance: 
“| believe it important that the influence of the principle of banning 
the use of force formulated in detail extend to all international 
relations."* Some other representatives of the ruling circles of the 
Western states also expressed their approval of the Soviet 
proposal. 

The Soviet government put forward its proposals for renouncing 
the use of force in international relations in a draft World Treaty 
on the Non-Use of Force in International Relations. In September 
1976 this draft was submitted to the 31st session of the UN 
General Assembly. The draft provided for the parties to such a 
treaty, the nuclear powers included, to assume an obligation to 
abstain from the use or threat of use of force, meaning all kind 
of. weapons, including nuclear and other weapons of mass 
destruction. 

The Soviet government emphasised that the conclusion of the 
treaty would indisputably provide more favourable conditions for 
curbing the arms race, for an arms reduction, in the nuclear 
field in particular, and for advancing towards general and complete 
disarmament. 

The Soviet governnment also pointed out that the conclusion 
of the treaty should in no way detract from the legality of the 
struggle waged by the colonial peoples for their freedom and 
independence.* 

Representatives of seventy states took part in the discussion 

of the draft treaty in the UN First Committee. The Soviet proposal 
was supported by the socialist and many non-aligned countries. 
The General Assembly adopted a resolution which pointed out 
the need for the universal and effective application of the 
principle of the non-use of force in international relations. 
The Assembly called on all states to continue the study of the 
draft treaty presented by the USSR and to submit their proposals 
to the UN Secretary-General. 


* Vneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza .... pp. 101-02. 


To attract the attention of states and the world public to the 
whole range of disarmament problems, and to facilitate their 
solution without delay, on September 28, 1976 the Soviet 
Government submitted to the 31st session of the UN General 
Assembly the Memorandum on the Problems of Ending the Arms 
Race and Disarmament. It stated in particular. “At the present 
time new prerequisites, both political and material, for more 
resolute progress towards ending the arms race and towards 
disarmament are taking shape. In the past, including the years 
preceding the Second World War and the first post-war decades, 
such prerequisites did not exist. They do exist now. It is 
the duty of all States to make the utmost use of them in 
the interests of international peace and security and in the 
interest of the peoples.”* 

The memorandum outlined eight main directions for co-ordi- 
nated steps to be taken by states in the disarmament field. 
These were as follows: ending the arms race, reduction and 
subsequent elimination of nuclear weapons, banning nuclear 
weapons tests, strengthening the regime of nuclear weapons 
non-proliferation, banning and elimination of chemical weapons, 
banning development of new types and systems of weapons 
of mass destruction, reduction of armed forces and conventional 
armaments, setting up peace zones in the Indian Ocean and 
elsewhere, and reduction of military budgets. The memorandum 
gave special attention to the forms of negotiations on the 
problems of slowing down the arms race and on disarmament. 
It was underscored in this context that a special session of the 
UN General Assembly should not be a substitute for a World 
Disarmament Conference. 

The proposals contained in the Soviet government's me- 
morandum were widely discussed at the UN General Assembly. 
Representatives of many countries expressed themselves, in 
their favour. The General Assembly passed a series of resolu- 
tions on the problems dwelt upon in the memorandum. For 
instance, it passed a resolution, put forward by the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia, on the importance of ending all 
kind of nuclear weapons tests without delay. The resolution 
appealed to all nuclear states to begin, as soon as possible, 
negotiations on a general and complete nuclear weapons 
test ban. Non-nuclear states were also to be invited to the 
talks. 


* United Nations. General Assembly. Thirty | irst Session. A/31/ 232, 28 September 
1976, pp. 1, 2, 5. 
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Another resolution endorsed by the General Assembly on 
a Soviet proposal urged the Disarmament Committee to 
expedite the talks to draft a ban on new types of weapons 
of mass destruction. Another two General Assembly resolu- 
tions called for stepping up preparations for a World Disar- 
mament Conference, as well as for convening a special Gene- 
ral Assembly session on disarmament problems in May-June 
1978. This session was to become an intermediate stage 
on the path towards a World Disarmament Conference. 

In addition to their active efforts towards nuclear disarm- 
ament within the UN framework the socialist countries took 
steps in other directions to lessen the threat of nuclear 
war. The Warsaw Treaty member states came forward with 
a new initiative to secure further advance in the field of 
detente and promote international security in Europe. The 
Conference of the Warsaw Treaty Political Consultative Com- 
mittee meeting in Bucharest in November 1976 approved the 
proposal to the effect that all states signatory to the Final 
Act of the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe 
assume a commitment not to use nuclear weapons against 
one another. 

The draft of a relevant treaty was submitted for consi- 
deration by all other states which participated in the European 
Conference at Helsinki. 

It was pointed out in the draft that the obligations under 
the treaty, which should be of unlimited duration, shall cover 
not only the territories of the signatory states but also their 
armed forces wherever stationed. Thus, the sphere of appli- 
] cation of the treaty was to be much wider than the limits 
of the continent of Europe. 

The adoption of proposals for a ban under international 
law on a first nuclear strike would indisputably contribute 
to an improvement in the political climate in relations between 
European states. The spirit of trust and of willingness to 
seek and find mutually acceptable solutions would be 
strengthened. An obstacle would be put up to the manoeuvres 
of those forces who were making plans to use nuclear weapons 
for various “selective” and “pre-emptive” strikes, thereby 
increasing the danger of a nuclear conflict in Europe. 

The NATO countries, however, practically ignored the pro- 
posals of the socialist countries. The higher echelons of NATO 
did not even examine it on its merits. The NATO Council 
session held in December 1976 stated in its final commu- 
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nique that “the countries of the Alliance, in the event of an 
attack on them cannot renounce the use, as may be required 
for defence, of any of the means available to them”.* 

This stand of NATO evoked objections from a number 
of prominent Western political and public leaders. George 
Kennan declared in The New York Review that it was the United 
States “who originally adopted the principles of first use. 
The Russians the other day offered to get rid of it... It 
should have been explored, instead of thrown right out of 
the window. | think that this principle of first use has lain 
at the heart of our mistakes for twenty-five years."** 

More than ninety members of the British parliament appeal- 
ed_to the government to conclude an agreement banning 
a first nuclear strike. This appeal was also signed by thou- 
sands of trade union leaders throughout the country. 

Official representatives of a number of Western countries, 
including NATO members, such as Italy, also declared their 
intention to continue an exchange of opinions on a first nuclear 
strike ban. Nevertheless, the circles which set the tone in 
NATO continued to insist on being given a “free hand” to use 
nuclear weapons. This was motivated by their plans to con- 
tinue their policy of nuclear deterrence and to devise new 
ways and means of pursuing this policy, taking advantage 
of the achievements in developing new types and systems 
of nuclear weapons. 

The Soviet government is profoundly convinced that global 
measures intended to lessen the nuclear war danger must 
be supplemented with measures taken on a regional scale. 
In this context, the Soviet Union actively supported the idea 
of nuclear-free zones in various regions of the world. Such 
proposals were made, in particular, concerning Northern Europe. 
In the joint Soviet-Finnish communique on the visit to the 
USSR by the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Finland published in January 1976, the sides empha- 
sised the “importance and urgency of Finlands proposals 
for declaring Northern Europe a nuclear-free zone and se- 
curing lasting peace in this region”.*** 

Countries situated in such hot areas as the Middle East, 
Africa and some other regions of the world also continued 


* NATO Review, February 1977, p. 24. 
** See New Times, No. 14, 1977, p. 8. 
*** Vneshnaya politika Sovietskogo Soyuza..., p. 4. 
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to show great interest in denuclearised zones. Soviet diplo- 
mats gave full support for initiatives in this field. 

Among the problems of crucial importance for eliminating 
the threat of nuclear war, one of completing the Soviet- 
American Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT-2) continued 
to attract general attention. The increased activity of the 
rightist circles in the United States, in particular during the 
presidential election campaign, where the enemies of the 
Vladivostok accords of 1974 were operating quite vigorously, 
indisputably served to slow down progress at the talks. At 
the same time, there was a widening rift within the US 
Administration, when the Pentagon stepped up its opposition 
to the State Department line of completing the draft of a 
new Soviet-American agreement based on the accords reached 
at Viadivostok. 

The Pentagon was backed as usual by the arms-manufac- 
turing monopolies afraid of a decline in their profits grow- 
ing year after year. In 1976 alone 100 biggest American 
arms-manufacturing concerns were awarded a total of 42,000 
million dollars’ worth of contracts by the Department of 
Defense. Small wonder, then, that these. concerns and their 
lobbies in Congress watched apprehensively the prospects of 
military detente, which would entail a reduction in military 
contracts. The influence of the military-industrial complex 
was invariably perceptible in US policy, affecting the stand 
of the US ruling circles on the problems of curbing the arms 
race. 

In his election campaign of 1976 the Democratic presiden- 
tial nominee, James E. Carter, repeatedly emphasised his 
intention, if he were elected President, to undertake effective 
measures to lessen the threat of nuclear war. After he had 
defeated his opponent, Gerald Ford, and assumed the presidency, 
he again pointed out, in his official statements, the significance 
of nuclear disarmament for the destiny of the world, and 
among other things, the crucial importance of agreement 
with the Soviet Union on the problems of strategic arms 
limitation. 

Facts showed, however, that these statements by the new 
President, which accorded with the aspirations of the majority 
of the American people, clashed with certain actions obviously 
instigated by the US militarist circles which were worried 
by the prospects of narrowing the scale of the arms race. 
The pressure of the “hawks”, who -expressed the interests 
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of the military-industrial complex, affected the stand taken 
by the new Administration on the question of a new stra- 
tegic arms limitation agreement (SALT-2). The talks between 
Soviet leaders and the US Secretary of State, Cyrus Vance, 
held in Moscow in March 1977, revolved mostly round this 
issue. 

The stance assumed by the new Administration while the 
talks were in progress showed that it tended to consider 
itself well nigh free from the commitments arising from the 
understanding reached at Vladivostok on strategic arms li- 
mitation agreement. The American side proposed two quite 
new plans of arms limitation—one, so-called “comprehensive”, 
the other, “limited”. 

The former was obviously intended to create the impres- 
sion that the US was in favour of general and complete 
disarmament, while the USSR was opposed to it. In fact, 
it was precisely the latter that had at one time submitted 
to the UN a plan for general and complete disarma- 
ment under strict international control, including on-the-spot 
inspection. This plan, however, was shelved by the Western 
powers. 

The American side attempted to create a semblance of its 
being in favour of a drastic reduction in the nuclear arse- 
nals of both powers. Indeed, the US proposal for a reduction 
in the total number of nuclear weapon carriers from 2,400 
to 2,000 or 1,800, as well as in the number of MIRV laun- 
chers from 1,320 to 1,200-1,100 might seem reasonable at 
first sight. Practically, however, it would have given the Uni- 
ted States considerable unilateral advantages. The fact is 
that the US proposal left out of account the ‘so-called for- 
ward-based nuclear delivery vehicles deployed in Western 
Europe and East Asia. These were roughly 800 nuclear 
aircraft based on forward airfields, as well as surface-to- 
surface missiles. In addition, over 500 aircraft were based 
on American aircraft carriers. Finally, some of US NATO 
allies also have strategic nuclear weapons. 

In that situation it was perfectly clear that an arms re- 
duction under the American scheme would have given the 
United States important advantages to the detriment of the 
Soviet Union's security. 

Another proposal under the US “comprehensive” plan set 
no ceiling on cruise missiles. These long-range missiles, 
however, should without question be listed under strategic 
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weapons, and it would be absurd to leave them outside the 
framework of an agreement. 

Finally, the US proposal was intended to halve the number 
of the “excessively heavy” warheads of Soviet ICBMs without 
a corresponding American reduction. 

The “limited” package of proposals submitted by the Ame- 
rican side at the Moscow talks was equally lop-sided. The 
cruise missiles were left out altogether. Should they be 
discussed at some time in the future, this discussion, as 
it was pointed out in the US proposals, must cover the 
Soviet Backfire bomber. With its flying range of 2,200 km., 
however, the Backfire cannot reach US territory, while a 
cruise missile can be launched from a submarine, or a surface 
ship, and carried in the body or under the wings of a modern 
bomber; hence, it can easily reach Soviet territory. It is clear 
that the Backfire bomber and the cruise missile cannot be put 
on the same level. 

At a press conference on March 31, 1977 the Soviet 
Foreign Minister, Andrei Gromyko, clearly explained why the 
US proposals were unacceptable to the Soviet Union. At 
the same time, he emphasised the Soviet Union's willingness 
to go ahead with strategic arms limitation talks. 

The Soviet arguments carried great weight, which was 
admitted by many politicians and organs of the press in 
Western Europe and the United States itself. The US Defense 
Secretary Brown's declaration of the US intention to increase 
considerably its military budget should Soviet-American talks 
fail aroused strong resentment. It was felt within the US 
public circles that US diplomats should approach the compli- 
cated problem of strategic arms limitation in a businesslike 
and constructive manner rather than claim unilateral Soviet 
concessions. | 

Contrary to Senator Henry Jackson's appeals for “a hard 
line” policy vis-a-vis the USSR, sober-minded US politicians 
became increasingly vocal in emphasising that agreement 
with the Soviet Union to lessen the danger of nuclear war 
was vital to the United States itself. The enemies of military 
detente, however, maintain their active opposition to a limi- 
tation of the arms race, using the time-tested method of 
circulating fabrications about a “Soviet war menace’. 
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OPPOSING PLANS 
TO DEPLOY THE NEUTRON BOMB 


The plans to deploy neutron weapons put 
forward in the United States in the summer of 1977 were 
yet another evidence of the intention of the militarist circles 
to escalate the arms race. 

The principle of this weapon's action is similar to that 
of the hydrogen bomb. The merger of two heavy atoms 
of hydrogen isotopes—deuterrium and tritium—into an atom 
of helium releases a vast number of neutrons having enor- 
mous kinetic energy. Flying in all directions they easily pe- 
netrate tank armour and house walls. Passing through the 
human body they destroy its cells, causing quick or slow 
death, depending on the irradiation dose. 

Development of this weapon has been started in the United 
States long ago. George Brown, Secretary of Defense in the 
Carter Administration, has been head of a California neutron 
weapons laboratory for fifteen years. 

The first neutron bomb was exploded as far back as 1963 
on a Nevada testing site. Later, however, the neutron bomb 
project was suspended, and first priority was given to other 
types of tactical atomic weapons, which military experts 
regarded as preferable for their immediate effect. 

When the Pentagon was taken over by James R. Schlesin- 
ger, who advanced the doctrine of limited nuclear war, 
the neutron bomb project was resumed and speeded up. 
Experiments with radioactive exposure of monkeys were under- 
taken. 

The neutron weapon was developed in anticipation of a 
tactical atomic war. It was planned to supply neutron war- 
heads for American Lance missiles with a range of 130 kilo- 
metres deployed in the Federal Republic of Germany. They 
were to be tipped with the W-70 (model 3) warhead. Lance 
missiles replaced the Honest John and Sergeant systems 
the US forces had had previously in Europe. They are also 
being substituted for obsolescent models of American missiles 
in Britain, the FRG, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Italy. 
According to official data, it was planned to install a total 
of 92 Lance missile launchers in Western Europe. 

In January 1975 a Livermore laboratory started developing 
an 8-inch artillery shell with a neutron warhead. The work 
was completed in record time. This was followed by plans 
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to provide such warheads for over 400 203-mm_ howitzers 
adopted by the US forces in Europe and the US allies. 

The US Army has prepared for neutron warfare well in | 
advance and with meticulous care. The US Army field manu- 
al 100-5 published in the summer of 1976 described in detail 
the effect of the neutron weapon on the enemy. It stated 
in part that “active soldiers suddenly exposed to 3,000 rads 
could become incapacitated within 3 to 5 minutes. He may 
recorver to some degree in about 45 minutes, but due to 
vomiting, diarrhea and other radiation sickness symptoms, 
he would be only partially effective until he dies within a week. 

“A soldier exposed to 650 rads initially shows no symptoms, 
but loses some of his effectiveness in about two hours and 
can be expected to die in a few weeks under baittle-field 
conditions."* 

As was laid down in the manual “in conventional nuclear 
combat it would be prudent to subject front line enemy to 
3,000-8,000 rads or more, enemy in the rear to 650-3,000 
rads”.** 

Thus, with pedantry worthy of instructions by the organisers 
of the Nazi death camps detailed regulations were formulated 
for military commanders to follow when ordered to pull the 
atomic trigger. 

It became known that the US military quarters intended 
to face the people with the fait accompli of arming NATO 
forces with neutron weapons. It was not without reason that 
the outlays for their manufacture were concealed under the 
“Public Works” heading of the Energy Research and Deve- 
lopment Administration budget. 

Personalities linked with the military-industrial complex in 
Western Europe also approved of such camouflage. In the 
FRG, in particular, a few scientists warned against leakage 
of information about plans to modernise the nuclear capa- 
bility lest the public learn about the Pentagon’s dangerous 
schemes before it was too late. However, The Washington Post 
report in June 1977 about ERDA outlays for developing a 
neutron warhead for Lance missiles deployed on the West 
German territory alerted a number of congressmen and then 
the world opinion.*** The Carter Administration was therefore 


* Washington Post, January 29, 1977, p. A3. 
** Ibid. 
*** Washington Post, June 6, 1977, p. Al. 
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compelled to make public its stand on this issue to solicit 
a Senate approval of appropriations for neutron weapons 
manufacture. 

The issue aroused a heated Senate debate in July 1977. 
In a message to the Chairman of the Senate Armed Servi- 
ces Committee, President Carter requested neutron bomb 
appropriations “in the interests of US national security’. He 
declared at a press conference his desire to have a neutron 
bomb in the United States arsenal to lend the country “some 
measure of flexibility". The President remarked that although 
he favoured neutron warheads production, he had deferred 
a decision to deploy them. 

A few senators resolutely opposed these plans, pointing 
out the danger of escalation of a possible conflict if such 
weapons were used. Senator Edward Kennedy said, among 
other things, that “the neutron bomb may be used in a con- 
ventional conflict and become a bridge between conventional 
and nuclear” conflict.* There were also other arguments 
against production of this weapon. Senator Dick Clark 
described neutron bomb production as “premature, unwise 
and unnecessary". Senator Hatfield called for stop to 
“this headlong pursuit of nuclear destruction’.** Senator John 
Heinz described the new weapon as absolutely repulsive 
and inhuman. 

However, the neutron bomb had many advocates in the 
Senate. An article by Senator Sam Nunn published in the 
NATO Review early in 1977 alleged that the Soviets and their 
Warsaw Pact allies had prepared to wage a short war of 
singular violence, preceded by little warning and characterised 
by a massive blitzkrieg. Senator Nunn called for an overall 
revision of NATO strategy.*** As it became clear later, the 
aim of such “revision” was evidently a changeover to the 
conceptions of neutron warfare. 

Under pressure from the “hawks” the Senate turned down 
by 58 votes as against 38 a proposal to withdraw the appro- 
priations for neutron weapons production submitted by 
opponents of a new leg in the arms race. 

To secure approval for the plans to supply neutron weapons 


* The New York Times, City Edition, July 14, 1977, p. 10. 
** Ibid., p. 3, p. 10. 
*** NATO Review, February 1977, pp. 5, 6. 
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to NATO forces in Western Europe officials of the Pentagon 
and their political sponsors in the United States and Western 
Europe went out of their way to circulate a number of false 
arguments. They alleged in the first place that the neutron 
bomb would limit the bloodshed to the battlefield rather 
than the ordinary tactical nuclear weapons. 

The advocates of neutron weapons deployment maintained 
that the existing types of tactical nuclear weapons available 
to NATO forces in Europe would destroy, if they were used, 
the historical values in the West European countries—unique 
works of architecture. Hence the use of the neutron bomb 
would be a matter for doubt out of “humane” considerations. 
The potential foe, therefore, may be tempted to presume 
that nuclear weapons will not be used at all in the event 
of war. 

As advocates of the neutron bomb to be introduced in 
NATO's arsenal assured, its pin-point accuracy and low 
explosive power are less likely to trigger off a nuclear war 
than other nuclear weapons. Congressman R. Carr de- 
clared, for instance, that the neutron bomb would lessen 
the risk of war and increase the probability of averting 
a nuclear war, if hostilities were to open. The US physicist, 
Edward Teller, who at one time was actively involved in 
hydrogen bomb development and is one of the US prominent 
“hawks”, alleged that “the final result of the contemplated 
limited use of the neutron bomb would be a more effective 
way to deter war’”.* 

All these arguments hold no water. In fact, the use of 
the neutron bomb would have disastrous consequences. It 
is intended to be an instrument for implementing a new 
US strategic doctrine which has come to be known as “limit- 
ed nuclear options” and was approved in 1974-1975 by the 
US ruling circles when Secretary of Defense Schlesinger was 
in office. In the opinion of Western specialists quoted above 
this doctrine means essentially that US nuclear policy is 
henceforward to be based not on “deterrence” of nuclear 
attack but on the use of nuclear weapons should a conflict 
develop. As The Washington Post wrote on June 6, 1977 on 
the neutron bomb issue, its most zealous advocates were 
American generals in command of military forces on the NATO 
theatre of operations. They were seeking to prove that, 


* The New York Times, July 12, 1977, Late City Edition, p. 29. 
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first, the nuclear warheads deployed in Europe were obsoles- 
cent and, second, that they were much too powerful and 
hence could not be used in the event of a war. 

As the US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency stated 
in a report, the Pentagon strategists believed neutron weapons 
to be “more usable than the current tactical nuclear weapons 
now deployed in Europe”.* The Pentagon also assumed that 
this new weapon created a convenient situation for the use 
of atomic weapons to be sanctioned even in a minar conflict. 
Senator Mark Hatfield commented that “this instrument can 
be targeted in strictly on personnel and gives rise to the 
old myth of launching limited nuclear war”.** 

The conceptions of such war, however, had been discarded 
by most Western political and military leaders as far back 
as the late fifties and early sixties. They had specially pointed 
out the dangerous implications of such conceptions. The si- 
tuation did not change in the seventies either. Herbert Sco- 
ville, the former CIA Deputy Director, said in this connec- 
tion that a nuclear war at any level would be a catastrophe, 
and it might really occur if the national leaders fooled 
themselves with a belief in the possibility to contain a war 
within narrow limits and win it. 

President Carter's statement in the summer of 1977 is 
worthly of note in this context. He said at a press confer- 
ence on July 12, 1977 that he presumed, although nobody 
could vouch for it, “that the use of atomic weapons might 
very well quickly lead to a rapid and uncontrolled escalation 
in the use of even more powerful weapons with possibly 
a worldwide holocause resulting”.*** 

This conclusion agrees with the confidence of many experts 
in different countries that the use of nuclear weapons by 
one side would inevitably be retaliated by the other side, 
the latter by no means complying with any restrictions its 
adversary would try to impose upon it. Is it not absurd in 
general to imagine that any state would undertake a commit- 
ment to abide by “the code of conduct” intended to ease 
a war of aggression against it? No such code will ever be 
observed to comply with an informal “tacit” understanding 
between military leaders on the theatre of war. Any military 


* Washington Post, July 6, 1977, p. A11. 
** The New York Times, July 8, 1977, Late City Edition, p. A5. 
*** Ibid., July 13, 1977, p. A10. 
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commander allowed to set off nuclear weapons will use ever 
more powerful bombs to defeat the enemy as speedily as 
possible. Such is the inexorable logic of the art of warfare. 

And how can one know whether the first nuclear strike 
is “limited” or not? L. E. Davis, who wrote a book about 
the new US strategic doctrine published in London in 1976, 
quite reasonably doubted whether there was any great “diffe- 
rence in the effect created upon the enemy between 3,000 
casualties and 30,000”.* Indeed, is it possible to select a 
criterion of the scale of war, to decide whether it is “limited” or 
not, once the “atomic threshold” were crossed? It is a matter of 
not only the power and destructive effect of nuclear weapon 
units but of many other factors as well. This is why the 
allusions of neutron weapons advocates ta the possibility of 
fighting “limited nuclear wars” with the aid of such weapons 
clearly contradict facts of life and play into the hands of 
warlike forces prone to play with fire. 

The reports about the US intention to deploy neutron 
weapons in Western Europe made one wonder whether the 
United States had secured the consent of its NATO partners. 
Many things have to be clarified in this context. For instance, 
General Alexander Haig, Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, 
declared that the US allies in Western Europe had delightedly 
approved of the new weapon. The American observer Bernard 
Weinraub writing in The New York Times reported that practically 
“all the 15 member nations of NATO have endorsed deployment 
of the enhanced-radiation warheads”. He alieged that the question 
of adopting this weapon “has been discussed and approved 
at the secret NATO nuclear planning group meetings”.** 

In the meantime, as the West German magazine Der Spiegel 
(No. 33, 1977) announced, George Leber, Federal Minister of 
Defence, denied the report of the West European countries’ 
alleged consent to the deployment and use of neutron weapons. 
He pointed out that the Defence Ministers had not discussed 
this question, although they had been kept posted on the matter 
during the last few years. He added, however, that no political 
decision had yet been taken on whether the NATO partners 
should adopt this weapon. 

Such contradictory statements evidenced the absence in 


* Lynn Etheridge Davis, Limited Nuclear Options. Deterrence and the New 
American Doctrine, London, 1976, p. 16. 
** The New York Times, July 8, 1977, p. A5. 
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Western Europe of a consensus either on neutron weapons 
deployment or on the new US strategy of limited nuclear 
options. This was stated as far back as 1976 in the book of 
E. L. Davis, who had discussed this problem with politicians and 
scientists in a number of West European countries.* 

The attitude of these countries to the plans of neutron 
weapons deployment proved quite contradictory on the whole. 
Their stance was affected by different views on the character 
of a future war, if it ever broke out on the European continent. 
In Western Europe, where the population density is extremely 
high, much higher than on other continents, sober-minded 
statesmen were keenly aware of the likely consequences of 
using such weapons. 

The estimates made at the Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute in 1976 indicate that a few hundred “tactical” 
nuclear missiles could easily eliminate virtually the entire urban 
population of Western Europe. If most of their warheads were 
exploded on the ground, nuclear radiation would kill the majority 
of the rural population as well. These estimates graphically 
illustrate the suicidal character of the plans to fight a nuclear 
war in Europe which might be triggered off by the use of neutron 
weapons. Small wonder, therefore, that such prospects aroused 
great concern among people belonging to widely different 
political groups. 

Many West German political and public leaders strongly 
denounced neutron weapons. And quite reasonably, too, since 
they would be used precisely in its territory if made available 
to NATO forces. This was unequivocally stated by the inventor 
of this weapon, the American scientist, Sam Kohen, who indi- 
cated that West Germany would be the most likely area of 
its use. 

“A prospect of planning in advance a catastrophe in one’s 
own country through the use of nuclear weapons, such as the 
neutron bomb, in the early stage of hostilities can hardly serve 
the political purpose of assuaging the anxiety of the population 
at a critical moment and give our government a chance to 
parley with the enemy with a measure of confidence,” declared 
the West German scientist, Horst Afheldt.** 

Some politicians of the Social-Democratic Party of Germany 
also levied sharp criticism on the plans to develop the neutron 


* Lynn Etheridge Davis, op. cit, p. 12. 
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bomb. Egon Bahr, the SDPG Executive Secretary, declared that 
the neutron bomb was “inhuman in its very essence”. He 
described the plans to use it as a product of “distorted human 
mentality” and noted: “No weapon-be it gunpowder or air- 
craft, the submarine or the missile—has ever remained a mono- 
poly of any one country. It has invariably been merely a matter 
of time, and it will also hold true of the neutron bomb.”"* 

The controversy over neutron weapons spread to ever wider 
circles of the world public. The World Council of Peace issued an 
appeal for holding an International Week of Action Against the 
Neutron Warhead between August 6 and 13, 1977. Millions 
of people on all continents took part in manifestations, meetings 
and rallies. In October, the World Council of Peace carried out 
another campaign against the neutron bomb. Both these 
campaigns helped effectively to explain to the public the 
danger to peace posed by the intention of the militarist circles 
to enter into another spiral of the arms race. 

Twenty-eight Communist parties of Europe and North Ameri- 
ca addressed a joint appeal to all peace forces, including the 
Socialists, the Social-Democrats and the Christians for an end 
to the arms race, in the nuclear weapons field first and foremost. 
This appeal evoked a broad public response in the world. 
Leaders of various political and religious movements acknow- 
ledged the timeliness of this appeal intended to lessen the 
threat of a nuclear conflict which would be disastrous to the 
peoples. 

The Christian Peace Conference, in the name of its organi- 
sations and groups in sixty countries of the world, protested 
against the new deadly weapon and called for more vigorous 
efforts towards disarmament. Cardinal Alfrink, President of the 
International Pax Christi Movement, and many other speakers 
for different religious organisations denounced the plans to 
produce the neutron bomb. 

The neutron bomb issue came up for discussion at the 27th 
Pugwash Conference held in Munich in August 1977. The con- 
ferees-250 eminent scientists from 70 countries of the 
world—pointed out that the deployment of this weapon would 
lead to a further escalation of the arms race. As was under- 
scored in the conference declaration, this “would narrow the 
distinction between conventional and nuclear weapons and 
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thereby make the use of nuclear weapons more likely’* The 
Standing Committee on Disarmament of the World Federation 
of Scientific Workers adopted a resolution expressing the same 
opinion. 

A number of organs of the US press also denounced the 
plans of neutron weapons production. The New York Times 
said on July 13 “the deployment of the weapon’ does not make 
nuclear war more humane’, but‘ makes it more likely'" since 
political and military leaders would insist on using such weapons, 
which: might lead to a nuclear war. The newspaper wrote later 
that all the powers of human ambition, greed, and fear continued 
to lead us further and further from an intelligent awareness 
of the fact that this escalation of the arms race was madness 
and eventually suicide.** 

The Soviet government made a determined stand against 
the plans to develop neutron weapons. The Statement of the 
Soviet News Agency TASS of July 31, 1977 said: “The plans 
now being hatched for deploying US neutron charges in West 
European territory are directly opposed to the task of strength- 
ening peace and security on the European continent, and the 
lofty aims proclaimed in the Final Act of the Conference on 
Security and Co-operation in Europe.” 

The Soviet public fully supported this statement. The Soviet 
Peace Committee declared that the struggle to prevent deve- 
loping new types of weapons of mass destruction, and for 
general and complete disarmament had been and remained the 
central task of all peace champions and all mankind. Mass 
meetings held at factories and plants, on collective and state 
farms throughout the country denounced the attempts of the 
militarist forces to start a new round in the arms race. 

Members of the public in Europe and other continents 
actively joined in the campaign against neutron bomb 
production. Khaled Mohieddin, President of the National Peace 
Council of the Arab Republic of Egypt,*** warned that the neutron 
bomb would be another threat to the national liberation move- 
ments not only because it could be used against them but also 
because the very fact of its existence would be used to bring 


* In the Name of Life Itself Ban the Neutron Bomb! World Peace Council, 
Helsinki, September 1977, p. 73. 
** See The New York Times, July 13, 1977, p. A11. 
*** President Sadat banned the activities of the National Peace Council 
of the Arab Republic of Egypt in 1977. 
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strong pressure to bear upon them. Mohieddin pointed out that 
the struggle against the neutron bomb was of vital importance 
for the Arab peoples. 

The angry protests against the plans to deploy the neutron 
bomb compelled the US Administration to defer a final 
decision on its production. It was evidently motivated by an 
intention to overcome the resistance to this weapon both by an 
active propaganda campaign in its favour and by renewed 
strong pressure on the US West European allies. At the same 
time, steps were undertaken to mobilise in Western Europe 
the forces opposing military detente and supporting any steps to 
build up both conventional and nuclear armaments. 

In August 1977, General Alexander Haig, Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe, expressed himself in favour of the neutron 
bomb at a press conference in Ramstein describing it as an 
important “means of deterrence”. Before that he had repeated 
the threadbare myth of a “Soviet menace”. As the newspaper 
jumbhuriet reported on July 29, General Haig again declared 
in his statement at Izmir that the Soviet threat to the NATO 
countries was not diminishing, because the Soviet Union was 
seeking to extend its control to the whole world. 

The US National Security Council took a stand in favour of 
neutron weapons production and deployment. It published a 
report alleging that the new weapon would strengthen the 
deterrence potential and possibly lessen the probability of the 
US President taking a decision to cross the nuclear threshold. 
General Wust, Inspector-General of the Bundeswehr, declared 
for his part that the neutron bomb increased the risk the enemy 
would incur by attacking the Federal Republic of Germany or 
NATO. 

A few days later, Joseph Luns, Secretary-General of NATO, 
speaking in Reykjavik assured that neutron bomb deployment 
would lessen the likelihood of an attack against NATO and 
hence the danger of nuclear weapons being used at all. 

The pressure applied by the United States and NATO had 
an effect on the ruling circles of certain West European states. 
The FRG government declared, for instance, that the neutron 
weapons issue concerned primarily the United States, so its 
decision on this matter should be supported. In the meantime, 
the extreme right circles in the FRG acclaimed the plans to 
develop the neutron bomb. As the DPA news agency reported 
on September 7, Max Werner, Chairman of the Bundestag 
Defence Committee and a prominent CDU leader, declared that 
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“it would be a mistake for the German side to oppose deploy- 
ment of this weapon’, since, as he claimed, it increased the 
effect of “deterrence”. A number of other rightist leaders 
spoke in the same vein. 

In some other West European countries, Italy and the 
Netherlands in particular, the plans to develop neutron weapons 
met with stiff opposition among political leaders, which showed 
their serious concern about the consequences of a nuclear 
war on the European continent. 

In September 1977 the question of supplying neutron weapons 
to NATO forces in Europe was discussed by the Nuclear 
Planning Group meeting at the level of permanent represen- 
tatives in Brussels. In the next month this question was examined 
in the Group at a meeting at Bari, Italy, with the Defence 
Ministers taking part. Although the debates were shrouded in a 
thick veil of secrecy, there was a leakage to the press about a 

‘failure of the USA to win the consent of its West European 
partners to its plan of arming NATO forces in Western Europe 
with neutron weapons. An Associated Press correspondent 
reported that for all the pressure from the US Secretary of 
Defense, Harold Brown, the NATO Defence Ministers did not 
want to make hasty decisions on this matter because of serious 
political objections. 

incontrovertible evidence was presented in the course of the 
discussion of the neutron bomb issue within broad circles of 
scientists, specialists, political and military leaders to prove that 
deployment of this weapon would generate a number of factors 
endangering peace. 

First of all, the gravest danger would be posed by lowering 
the existing nuclear threshold, as was admitted in a report 
of the US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency.* In other 
words, it would be much more probable that in the event of even 
a minor armed conflict in European territory less time would be 
available for its settlement through diplomatic channels, and 
hence it would be more difficult to prevent its escalation to 
a nuclear war. 

ft will be recalled in this connection that a number of NATO 
military leaders have long been making efforts to lower the 
nuclear threshold. For example, General Kar! Schnell, Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Allied Forces, Europe, who later took office as 
Secretary of State in the FRG Defence Ministry, voiced a demand 
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to this effect in November 1976. He claimed a right to a “more 
speedy” use of atomic weapons than the effective regulations 
allowed.* His demand indicated that definite circles within the 
Bundeswehr still sought to erase-the difference between 
conventional and nuclear arms so as to get hold of the latter. 
Advocates of a lowering of the nuclear threshold are to be 
found also within the military quarters of other West European 
countries and the United States. In that situation plans to use 
the neutron weapons gave them another argument in favour of 
their demands for easing the procedure of taking decisions to 
use nuclear weapons in a conflict. 

On the other hand, now that the talks on troop and arms 
reduction in Central Europe are under way in Vienna the US 
proposals for neutron bomb development are contrary to the 
very spirit of these talks. Indeed, the attempts to launch, 
production of the neutron bomb mean that the Pentagon 
intends to modernise its nuclear arsenal rather than reduce 
armaments on the European continent. In this connection, the US 
National Security Council, referring to the possible impli- 
cations of equipping NATO forces with neutron weapons, 
admitted in July 1977 that the Soviet Union might interpret 
this fact as evidence that the US proposal was intended, 
in effect, to scrap obsolescent weapons and to increase 
the US military capability. Some American and West European 
specialists were of the same mind. 

Many prominent scientists and world political leaders pointed 
out that neutron weapons deployment would add momentum te 
the aggressive trends in NATO policy and strategy. Indeed, 
the specific action of the neutron bomb makes it a typical 
weapon of aggression. As Pentagon officials stated, this new 
weapon would allow friendly forces to enter the explosion area 
after a short time. It would be a matter of hours, whereas, with 
the present generation of atomic weapons a few months 
would elapse before the area could be occupied.** 

NATO high-ranking officials repeatedly reaffirmed that its 
strategy provided for combat operations to be conducted as 
far east as possible. It is precisely in compliance with this 
strategy that the new type of weapon would be convenient 
for advance across hostile territory, capturing intact factories, 
warehouses, and military equipment. It was not without reason 


* See Siiddeutsche Zeitung, November 17, 1976, S. 9. 
** See The New York Times, July 8, 1977. 
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that Prof. Eric Burhop, President of the World Federation of 
Scientific Workers, who is a leading nuclear physicist, wrote 
that this was “the weapon par excellence of the aggressor 
determined to take over intact cities and industries of another 
country”.* 

It should be noted, however, that these plans may have a 
measure of miscalculation. According to Professor B. T. Feld 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, neutron bomb 
advocates were wrong to believe that NATO forces could 
immediately enter a zone bombarded with neutron warheads. 
In fact, neutron radiation would be intensive enough to pose a 
grave danger to people entering the explosion area. If only for 
this reason the expected advantages of the neutron bomb 
might prove not as great as the Pentagon strategists presumed 
them to be.** 

Needless to say, since no new type of weapon can long remain 
in the exclusive possession of any one country, one has to 
bear in mind that the adversary will have it in its own arsenal, too. 
Then the thickly populated regions of Western Europe will be 
more vulnerable than countries with a lower population density. 
This is why the West Europeans must protest most energetically 
against being involved in the dangerous gamble of the US brass 
hats, who could order Lance missiles to be fired from the 
territory of the West European NATO allies of the United 
States rather than from their own territory. 

Another important circumstance was given prominence while 
discussing the consequences of using neutron weapons: they 
are by no means as harmless to the civilian population as 
their advocates allege them to be, maintaining that only military 
personnel in a limited area of hostilities will be affected. 

It has been noted in the Western press, for instance, that 
if these weapons are used against armour, the enemy, aware 
of its vulnerability, may disperse its tanks over a wide area. 
This will require a large number of neutron warheads to fight 
them, which will inevitably result in radiation ex posure of a large 
number of civilians in the densely populated Europe. 

The radiation would also be lethal to civilians at a relatively far 
distance from the explosion site. “But the planned 2-to-3 kiloton 
neutron shell has the radiation yield of a 20-to-30 kiloton 
nuclear weapons. 


* In the Name of Life itself Ban the Neutron Bomb!, p. 44. 
** Ibid., pp. 13-14. 
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“According to top officials at DNA [Defense Nuclear Agency — 
A. Ye.], that two-to-three kiloton neutron shell would deliver 
radiation of 300 to 450 rads a mile from ground zero. Such 
levels are enough to cause radiation sickness within hours in 
almost all soldiers or civilians exposed. Almost half of them, 
according to government doctors, would die within two to three 
months.”* 

The deadly effect of neutron irradiation was confirmed, in 
particular, by experiments on monkeys, since the results, as 
US experiments pointed out, are indicative of the radiation 
exposure effects on human beings. Within eight minutes of the 
gamma-neutron radiation exposure in a dose of 4,600 rads 
eighty per cent of the animals lost the ability to make move- 
ments they had been trained to make, and all died after 7 to 
132 hours. 

The grave health hazards of radiation exposure even in 
relatively small doses are evidenced by many other well-known 
facts. As shown by observations over Hiroshima survivors, the 
lethal effects of irradiation may become manifest after a long 
period of time. Significantly, cases of leukemia among service- 
men exposed even to small doses of radiation were diagnosed 
twenty years after US nuclear weapons tests. 

Leading scientists of the world warned against the grave 
consequences of using neutron weapons. For instance, 
A. P. Alexandrov, President of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
declared: “This weapon not only kills, it also cripples ten times as 
many survivors exposed to different radiation doses. Some of 
them will die within different periods, others will have their 
genes damaged irreparably and give birth to monsters. This is 
an overkill weapon targeted on our posterity.” Academician 
Alexandrov pointed out that this weapon was intended to 
perform the role of Maidanek and Oswiecym death camps the 
Nazis used to exterminate civilians in during World War Il. 

The resentment of world opinion against the plans to develop 
neutron weapons became clearly manifest at the conference of 
non-governmental disarmament organisations held: in late 
February-early March 1978. This conference, which was atten- 
ded by representatives of 78 international and 185 national 
organisations, sent a message to the UN General Assembfy’s 
special session on disarmament. The conference documents 
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enclosed with the message emphasised the formidable danger 
of the neutron bomb and the need for a ban on this weapon. 

World opinion welcomed the draft Convention banning the 
manufacture, stockpiling and deployment of neutron weapons 
submitted to the Disarmament Committee in March 1978, by 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, the GDR, Mongolia, Poland, 
Rumania and the USSR. 

On the eve of the UN General Assembly's special session 
which opened in New York late in May 1978, the US Administra- 
tion decided to postpone the- implementation of its plans. 
In April 1978 President Carter announced his determination to 
defer a decision on the production of neutron weapons. As it 
transpired later, this was a tactical manoeuvre. On October 
25 of the same year the President authorised the production 
of neutron weapon components. The New York Times reported 
in this context that existing nuclear warheads could be remade 
into neutron ones by adding such components in a matter of 
months. 

The President's decision evidenced the unwillingness of the 
United States to agree to the Soviet Union's repeated proposals 
for a mutual renunciation of nuclear weapons production. 
Thereby it made itself responsible for a new spiral in the arms 
race. 

The actions of the US Administration stirred a new wave of 
protests of world opinion. 

The numerous protests of world opinion against neutron 
weapons development and deployment were another forceful 
expression of the strong opposition to the efforts of the enemies 
of detente to put up ever new obstacles in the way of its 
further extension. On the other hand, the very fact of demands 
being made for equipping armed forces with new types of 
nuclear weapons, though their existing stockpiles are large 
enough to turn our planet into a radioactive desert, clearly 
shows the senselessness and recklessness of a continued 
nuclear armg race and the imperative need for nuclear disarma- 
ment. The campaign against the neutron bomb again riveted the 
attention of the world's nations to the importance of stepping 
up the struggle to lessen the menace of nuclear war, and in 
support of the new initiatives of the Soviet Union and other 
peace-loving countries directed at reaching this goal, which 
meets the vital interests of all mankind. 
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A CRUCIAL PROBLEM OF TODAY 


The efforts of the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries to break the deadlock in the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks were reflected in their new peace initiatives 
submitted to the 32nd UN General Assembly which went into 
session in September 1977. 

The Soviet Government moved that the question “On the 
Deepening and Strengthening of Détente and Averting the 
Danger of Nuclear War” be included in the assembly's agenda. 
In a letter to the UN Secretary-General, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko emphasised that “the issue stands 
thus: either the world will take the path of renunciation of the 
use of force, the path of disarmament and equal, mutually 
beneficial co-operation, or it will be plunged into the abyss of a 
runaway arms race and escalation of armed conflicts fraught 
with the most grievous consequences for all humanity.”* 

In that situation it was imperative as never before to step 
up the efforts to materialise detente, and take effective measures 
to check the arms race. The Soviet Union and other states 
made moves precisely in this direction. The Soviet Union 
proposed that the 32nd session of the UN General Assembly 
discuss the draft Declaration on the Deepening and Strengthe- 
ning of Detente and Averting the Danger of Nuclear War and 
the draft Resolution on Averting the Danger of Nuclear War. 

The main ideas of the draft Declaration were inspired by a 
desire to prevent detente from being stalemated, let alone 
wound down. It is the duty of all governments, regardless of 
their political views, to increase their efforts to develop and 
consolidate detente. 

The draft emphasised the need to make determined moves 
to hold back the arms build-up, having in mind the eventual 
goal of general and complete disarmament under strict interna- 
tional control. 

The draft Resolution listed a series of measures to put up a 
barrier in the way of nuclear conflict. The Soviet Union called 
on the UN member states to take steps which would prevent 
developments likely to lead to a dangerous aggravation of 
international relations, and help to avoid a military confrontation. 
In this context it strongly emphasised the importance of taking 
full advantage of the opportunitfes available to the Security 
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Council invested by the UN Charter with broad powers in 
settling disputes between countries. 

The draft specifically referred to the responsibility of the 
nuclear powers, which are, as is known, permanent members 
of the Security Council, for restraint in their mutual relations. 

The draft Resolution contained an appeal to all states, the 
nuclear powers first and foremost, to enter into negotiations 
in whatever form it might be convenient for them to agree 
upon and take additional measures to prevent nuclear war, 
establish a total and universal ban on nuclear weapons tests, 
reduce nuclear armaments and proceed towards nuclear 
disarmament as important steps in the direction of general 
and complete disarmament under strict and effective inter- 
national control. This appeal was closely related to a proposal 
put forward in the draft Resolution that all non-signatory states 
accede to the nuclear arms limitation agreements now in 
force, and prior to such accession comply with the letter 
and spirit of these agreements. 

The draft Resolution contained an appeal to the nuclear 
powers to open negotiations to achieve agreement on the 
withdrawal of nuclear arms carrier warships from specified 
areas of the World Ocean and on other possible measures to 
limit the nuclear arms race there. The draft Resolution again 
called the attention of the UN members, to the importance the 
establishment of nuclear-free zones might have for the pre- 
vention of nuclear war. It was pointed out that such zones 
might cover either whole continents or large geographical 
areas, either groups of states or individual states. The nuclear 
powers would have to assume an obligation to respect the 
status of such nuclear-free zones. 

The Soviet draft Declaration and Resolution became the 
subject of a heated debate at the 32nd session of the UN 
General Assembly. They were supported by the socialist and 
many non-aligned countries. Speakers pointed out the 
importance of taking urgent steps to put an end to the arms 
race. 

Both on the General Assembly floor and in the Disarmament 
Committee the USSR emphasised the need for paying special 
attention to the aspects of the nuclear disarmament problem 
that require a speedy settlement in view of their crucial bearing 
on the destiny of mankind. This referred, in particular, to the 
problem of nuclear weapons non-proliferation. 

The Soviet Union, which consistently pursues a policy of 
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nuclear weapons non-proliferation, went ahead with its proposals 
to reinforce the regime of the 1968 Treaty on the Non-Prolife- 
ration of Nuclear Weapons. By September 1977 the number 
of the signatory states had already risen to 102, although 
in the mid-seventies certain states made stubborn efforts to 
acquire nuclear arms. 

Israel's nuclear ambitions, for instance, aroused grave public 
concern. An article in the US Time magazine of April 12, 1976 
reported the following sensational fact. In the early period of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict (October 1973), when Israeli forces 
suffered a series of setbacks, Tel-Aviv took a decision to pre- 
pare for delivering a nuclear strike. Thirteen atomic bombs 
were assembled ready for use. When the battle odds tipped 
in favour of Israel, however, the decision was revoked, and 
the bombs were put away in a secret desert storage. 

The Israeli government made no attempt to deny this report. 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin confined himself to making a state- 
ment to the effect that Israel would not be the first to deliver a 
nuclear strike in the Middle East.On the meantime, Moshe 
Dayan, the newly-appointed Foreign Minister in the Menahem 
Begin cabinet, urged Israel before taking office “not to let stop 
opportunities afforded by possession of nuclear weapons”.* 

In view of Israel's nuclear ambitions the world public was 
alarmed by the reports in the spring of 1977 that in 1968 
200 tons of uranium ore had disappeared from the holds of a 
West German cargo ship and had been transferred to Israel. 
In May 1977 it was reported in this connection that this 
quantity was enough to make 60 atomic bombs each of them 
equivalent to that dropped on Hiroshima. According to American 
press reports, Israel used a share of the stolen uranium ore to 
manufacture one or a few bombs.** 

According to another report from correspondents of the 
US Rolling Stone magazine in October 1977, Israel had long 
been receiving through its agents from a Pennsylvania atomic 
power plant fissionable materials for implementing its nuclear 
programme. On instructions from the US ex-President, Lyndon 
Johnson, the information about the “leakage” of enriched 
uranium from this power plant was suppressed, which was 
followed by the Administration's injunction to stop any investi- 
gation. In 1976 and 1977 new attempts of some members of 
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Congress to clear the matter up ended in failure, since docu- 
ments of the firm owning the power station had been either 
destroyed or forged. These facts were evidence of the highly 
unscrupulous machinations used by Israel through its agents in 
the Western countries to acquire a nuclear capability. 

Significantly, a delegation of twelve US senators visiting 
israel in November 1976 was not allowed to see a secrete 
nuclear installation at Dimon where, as the senators assumed, 
enough plutonium had been prepared to manufacture twenty 
atom bombs. Such actions of the Israeli government increased 
the doubts about its nuclear projects having exclusively peace- 
ful purposes. This doubts are all the more well-grounded because 
Israel persists in its refusal to accede to the Treaty on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons and is opposed to setting up 
a nuclear-free zone in the Middle East. 

It is perfectly clear that, in the context of the acute tension 
between Israel and several! Arab countries and Tel-Aviv's refusal 
to meet their just demands for troop withdrawal from the 
occupied territories and recognise the right of the Palestinians 
to establish their national state, Israel's nuclear ambitions are 
creating an extremely dangerous situation in the Middle East. 
This is why the peace-loving states and the world public are 
increasingly insistent in their demands that Israel accede to the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty and renounce its policy of nuclear 
blackmail. 

Another state stubbornly trying to get hold of nuclear 
weapons is the Republic of South Africa. Reports about its 
nuclear projects have been appearing in special literature and 
the world press for many years now.* 

The racist Pretoria regime regards nuclear weapons as 
an important tool of its policy of intimidation in view of the 
intensified struggle of the peoples of Rhodesia, Namibia and the 
RSA itself for freedom and an end to the racial oppression of 
the Black majority in Southern Africa. 

By 1977 Pretoria’s nuclear preparations had advanced so far 
that the RSA leaders decided to demonstrate their possession 
of an atom bomb publicly. The Soviet news agency TASS 
declared in a statement on August 9, 1977 that development 
of an atom bomb was nearing completion in the RSA, which 
was preparing a test. As was pointed out in the statement 
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nuclear weapons in the hands of the South African racists 
would “create a real danger for the security of the African 
states and lead to a steep escalation of instability and tension 
in Southern Africa, giving a new dimension to the nuclear 
threat faced by mankind”. 

The statement called the attention of many states and 
world opinion to the dangerous plans of the RSA. The United 
States photographed by aid of its reconnaissance satellites 
installations in the Kalahari Desert, where a nuclear test 
explosion was reported to be prepared. Photographs showed 
hangars and other buildings clustered around a tall tower, 
with another structure some distance away, which, specialists 
assert, can amount to nothing short of a regular nuclear 
weapons test ground. 

In connection with the reports about preparations for nu- 
clear weapons tests in the RSA the world press published 
documents evidencing the wide scale of the RSA nuclear 
programme. It was indicated that it had one of the world’s 
largest uranium ore deposits estimated at 163,000 tons. 
In addition, the RSA controlled the uranium deposits in Na- 
mibia estimated at 100,000 tons. 

Relying on these resources and on powerful support from 
the West, the RSA government started to build its own atomic 
industry. The United States, Britain, France and Israel gave 
it great assistance in nuclear energy production. The United 
States helped Pretoria to train specialists at the Oakridge 
atomic research centre and assisted it in setting up at 
Pelindub, just outside Pretoria, an atomic research centre 
with a US nuclear reactor. In 1975-1976 the United States 
supplied the RSA with enriched uranium usable for manufac- 
turing atom bombs. 

The conclusion in 1976 by a French consortium of a 
contract with the RSA for the supply of two nuclear reactors, 
each with a power-generating capacity of over 900,000 mega- 
watts, gave a great impetus to the RSA nuclear programme. 
The reactors were to be built at Keberg, some 40 kilomet- 
res north of Capetown. The reactors, whose total cost was 
1,000 million dollars, were to go into operation at half their 
capacity in 1982 and to be brought to full capacity in the 
next year. The United States undertook to supply uranium for 
these reactors until the RSA stored up enough enriched 
uranium in the mid-eighties. 

The Federal Republic of Germany also widely assisted 
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the South African racists in implementing their nuclear pro- 
gramme. A special issue of the Sechaba magazine of the 
African National Congress for November-December 1975 pub- 
lished materials exposing West Germany's active assistance 
to the RSA in drawing up a design of a uranium enrichment 
plant. This project was prepared with the aid of the Nuclear 
Research Centre in Karlsruhe and a few West German firms. 

The construction of large missile testing grounds in Zaire 
by the West German firm OTRAG aroused grave public 
concern in Africa. The total area of these grounds on the 
border of Shaba Province was 100,000 square kilometres. 
It was leased to the OTRAG firm until the year 2000. The 
firm was allowed to keep its own guard in this area and 
resettle local residents at its discretion. 

It was conjectured in the press that the grounds could 
be used for testing missiles capable of carrying nuclear 
warheads. 

African political leaders and organs of the press denounced 
the activities of the OTRAG. The Angolan Foreign Minister, 
Paulo Jorge, declared that the firm was endangering the 
security of Angola.* Under the influence of strong protests from 
a number of African states and world opinion, in April 1979 
the Zaire government took a decision to cancel the contract 
with the OTRAG company. Its directorate immediately began 
negotiations with other African countries for the allotment of 
an area for its missile testing site. The Ghanaian Times wrote 
that the Soviet Union's warning to the RSA racist leaders 
and to the Western forces rendering all-round support to the 
Pretoria regime called for vigorous action. Nuclear weapons 
in the hands of the racist maniacs would sharply aggravate 
the situation in the Southern Africa region and pose a real 
threat to the security of independent African states. Organs 
of the press, political and public leaders of other African 
states also appealed for vigorous efforts to prevent development 
of nuclear weapons by the RSA. 

A storm of indignation swept the African countries, so the 
Western countries deemed it necessary to put pressure on 
the Vorster government to persuade it to give up its plans. 

For its part the RSA government could not but realise 
that only support by the United States and other Western 
powers prevented it from being put under an economic 
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boycott the majority of the United Nations called for. More- 
over, Pretoria was given to understand that it should reckon 
with the possibility of cancellation by France of contracts 
for the supply of nuclear reactors. 

In fact, the Western government spoke to the racist leaders 
in fairly mild tones. As The Washington Post pointed out late 
in August 1977, the United States did not want the RSA 
to have a feeling of being besieged, since this might lead 
to unreasonable moves and destroy an important means of 
pressure Pretoria had against African states. 

Having weighed all pros and cons, the Vorster government 
decided to shelve its ambitious nuclear plans, for a time 
at least. Referring to assurances received from Pretoria, 
President Carter declared at a press conference on August 
23, 1977 that “South Africa .. did not intend to conduct any 
nuclear tests... now or in the future”.* 

However, there is no ironclad guarantee that the RSA 
will not resume developing nuclear weapons at a convenient 
time later. President Carter said in this context that “the 
United States would continue to monitor the situation very 
closely".** It was not for nothing that the RSA Minister of 
Finance, Owen Horwood, declared that the RSA had the right 
to use its nuclear potential for non-peaceful purposes."*** 
What is more, after President Carter's announcement of the 
RSA's promise not to carry out a nuclear test, representatives 
of South African government publicly disclaimed his statement. 

The peace-loving states and the worid public are calling 
for unabated vigilance in relation to Pretoria’s further moves 
towards acquisition of nuclear arms. This was indicated, in 
particular, by many participants in the World Conference 
for Action Against Apartheid held in Lagos. The question 
of Pretoria's nuclear ambition continues to attract keen atten- 
tion of the world public. 

Some other anti-democratic regimes also seek salvation 
in nuclear weapons. South Korea's leaders, for instance, 
came forward with threats to develop their own nuclear 
weapons, as was evidenced by its President's statement on 
June 12, 1975. Such threats were repeated more than once. 

Seoul is known to have two nuclear reactors. However, 
its attempts to buy in France equipment for a plutonium 
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regeneration plant failed. In this situation South Korea is stepp- 
ing up its own research in the field of nuclear technology. 
A total of 110 million dollars is to be spent for these pur- 
poses in the period from 1977 to 1981. 

Nuclear weapons in the hands of Park Chung Hee’s regime 
would be a grave danger to the security of the peoples of 
East Asia. 

The threat of nuclear weapons proliferation in the world 
is created not only by attempts of some states to include 
them in their arsenals but by some other factors as well. 
By the mid-seventies the danger of nuclear materials being 
stolen and used by various terrorist groups had become quite 
real. The mounting tide of terrorism in a number of countries 
furnished the grounds for such fears. “A 1974 study by the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission identified more than 
400 incidents of terrorism by more than 50 well-armed and 
well-financed international terrorist groups in the preceding 
six years’.* It is becoming ever easier for such groups to 
steal and use nuclear materials in view of the increased 
trade in fissionable materials. Moreover, atomic weapons tend 
to become more compact and easier to conceal and carry 
from one place to another. Experts pointed out in particular 
that a 15,000 kiloton plutonium bomb could be transported 
ina small lorry. 

Nuclear bombs in the hands of terrorists would jeopardise 
the population's safety. “Whole cities and even countries 
could become hostages to the threat of nuclear destruction 
unless they paid the political and financial ransom demanded’, 
remarked William Epstein, a special consultant to the UN 
Secretary -General.** 

Such warnings cannot but be taken seriously. !n this si- 
tuation it is a matter of increasing urgency to take effective 
measures for setting up stringent controls over nuclear ma- 
terials to rule out the danger of their capture and use by 
criminal gangs or terrorists. 

The need to take steps to widen the range of states 
signatory to the Non-Proliferation Treaty is motivated to a 
great extent by the vast development of nuclear power pro- 
jects in the world: in 1977 there were 180 atomic power 
plants with a total capacity of 90 million kilowatis. Power- 
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generating nuclear reactors produced roughly 20,000 kilograms 
of plutonium in 1977. According to expert estimates, “by 1985 
it is likely that 28 countries that do not now have nuclear } 
weapons will be producing about 45,000 kg of plutonium a year”.* | 
The overall stockpile of plutonium in the world by then will 

be 500,000 kilograms, which is fraught with extremely grave 
consequences. President Carter pointed out, for instance, 

that the growing plutonium reserves would be large enough 

to make 200,000 atom bombs a year towards the nineties. 

The situation created by nuclear power development has 
aroused grave concern even within the ruling circles of the | 
United States. In April 1977, President Carter proposed a 
series of measures in this field, primarily to suspend industrial 
regeneration and recycling of plutonium by-product of atomic 
power plants as well as the industrial use of breeder reac- 
tors. The President emphasised his determination to continue 
the embargo on the export of uranium-enrichment technology 
and processes. The United States also came out for an inter- 
national programme of estimating the potential of the nuclear 
fuel cycle. 

The US proposals evoked a mixed response in different 
Western countries. Canada approved of them on the whole. 
Such exporters of nuclear materials as France and West 
Germany, however, showed reserve, bordering on opposition 
on the part of the latter. Western Germany, in particular, 
reaffirmed its intention to supply equipment for a uranium- 
enrichment plant to Brazil. Japan declared its unwillingness 
to stop using breeder reactors, one of which had already 
been commissioned after a certain delay caused by US 
objections. The FRG and France reaffirmed their interest in 
recycling nuclear fuel. 

The Soviet stance on these issues was based on the 
provisions of the Memorandum of the Soviet Union on Ques- 
tions of Ending the Arms Race and Disarmament submitted 
to the 31st session of the UN General Assembly in Septem- 
ber 1976. The memorandum referred to the possibilities to 
stockpile plutonium usable for nuclear weapons production 
growing along with the development of international trade 
in nuclear materials, technology and processes. It was pointed 
out that the nuclear-exporting nations were taken on a great 
responsibility, especially in view of the fact that a number 
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of importing nations had declined to accede to the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. The Soviet 
government noted that this was a question of politics and 
international security rather than of commerce.* 

Leonid Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committe and Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Sup- 
reme Soviet, clearly formulated the Soviet position on this 
issue in a message to the 21st IAEA General Assembly. 
The message said in part: “While coming out for the promotion 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy, the Soviet Union 
is strongly determined to strengthen jointly with other states 
the international regime of nuclear weapons non-proliferation. 
It is mandatory to do everything possible to prevent the 
international exchanges of nuclear technology entailing the 
emergence of a scientific, technological and industrial nuclear 
capability in many countries from becoming a channel of 
nuclear weapons proliferation.” 

In April and September 1977 discussions on drafting pro- 
visions for nuclear technology and processes not to be 
used for nuclear weapons manufacture were held in London 
under the auspices of the London Club of nuclear-exporting 
countries. 

Another discussion on this issue took place at an interna- 
tional conference on nuclear power development problems 
held in Washington in October 1977. It was attended by 
delegations from forty countries. The leader of the Soviet 
delegation P. D. Morozov declared that the conference deci- 
sions on the whole deserved commendation. The conferees 
stated their two conclusions in a joint communique. First, 
the development of the nuclear power industry should not be 
allowed to result in nuclear weapons proliferation. Second, 
all countries should be guaranteed broad access to the use 
of nuclear power for the benefit of mankind. 

The IAEA's 21ist session, marking its twentieth anniversary, 
which was held in Vienna late in September 1977, paid spe- 
cial attention to the problems of compliance with the pro- 
visions of the Non-Proliferation Treaty. By that time 120 states 
had acceded to it. The central issue was a system of IAEA 
safeguards for compliance with the Treaty provisions. 

It was pointed out at the session that the IAEA had set 
up a control system with experienced inspectors within the 
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framework of the safeguards and inspection department. The 
Agency had been supplied with devices for control over 
the nuclear cycle where a “leakage” of nuclear materials 
was suspected. As the agency's annual report indicated, 565 
inspections in 40 states had been carried out during 1975 
alone. 

The conferees pointed out, at the same time, that the 
Euratom countries had so far been evading effective IAEA 
control over their nuclear facilities provided for in the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. These tactics of Euratom were criticised 
by a number of other states, in particular the United States, 
Canada, and Australia. - 

Reinforcement of IAEA controls to prevent nuclear weapons 
proliferation remained a first priority task of the Agency, 
as was stressed by the USSR and other members. 

The Soviet delegates pointed out the crucial importance 
of extending IAEA controls to the entire atomic industry of 
the non-nuclear nations importing nuclear technology. Agreed 
control measures should also apply to all countries exporting 
nuclear materials, technology and processes. Finally, it was 
imperative to institute strict controls over supplies of equip- 
ment for those stages of the nuclear fuel cycle which are 
related to the production of fissionable materials for military 
uses. 

Thus, a large set of measures agreed upon above all by 
the nuclear powers is required to prevent the spread of 
nuclear weapons throughout the world. The solution of this 
problem will largely depend on the United States, which has 
the best developed nuclear technology among the Western 
countries. 

In his speech at the plenary meeting of the 32nd session 
of the UN General Assembly on October 4, 1977, President 
Carter said: “The existence of nuclear weapons in the United 
States and the Soviet Union, in Great Britain, France, China 
is something that we cannot undo except by the painstaking 
process of negotiation. But the existence of these weapons 
does not mean that other nations need to develop their 
own weapons, any more than this provides a reason for 
those of us who have them to share them with others."* 

It would be reasonable to expect practical moves by the 
United States in keeping with these words. As is known, 
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however, somewhat earlier the United States proposed various 
plans of multilateral nuclear forces, and helped to build up 
the nuclear capability of the RSA racists craving for nuclear 
weapons. The world public, therefore, expects concrete, practi- 
cal moves by the United States to confirm the sincerity of 
its leaders declared for nuclear weapons non-proliferation. 

The problem of nuclear tests is closely bound up with 
the non-proliferation problem. The pressdre from the forces 
Opposing the arms race contributed to progress towards a 
total nuclear test ban. Early in 1977 the USSR submitted 
the draft of a total and comprehensive nuclear test ban 
treaty to the Disarmament Committee in Geneva. 

The draft provided for a ban on nuclear tests in all en- 
vironments, with corresponding commitment to be undertaken 
by all states, including all nuclear powers. This commitment 
was indispensable, because the ending of tests by some 
states and their continuation for military purposes by others 
might give the latter unilateral advantages and jeopardise 
the security of other nations. 

To help reach agreement on a total and universal nuclear 
test ban treaty the Soviet Union took an important step to 
reach a compromise decision acceptable to all parties. The 
new draft provided for on-the-spot inspection by mutual consent 
to check upon compliance with the Treaty in the event of a 
default claimed by any other party. 

The Soviet Union's steadfast and consistent efforts to secure 
a ban on all kinds of nuclear tests stimulated public pressure 
on the US Administration to make it revise its traditional 
policy of reserving a right to continue testing to improve 
nuclear weapons. The American author Arthur Cox wrote in 
his book The Dynamics of Détente. How to End the Arms Race: 
“We cannot possibly expect other nations to give up the 
opportunity to build and test nuclear weapons while we 
continue to test and deploy new weapons. We should agree 
to a total test ban. The Soviets are ready.”"* Many congres- 
smen and influential organs of the US press spoke in the 
same vein. 

In 1977 Soviet, US and British representatives had a series 
of discussions on a comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty. 
The Soviet Foreign Minister, Andrei Gromyko, stated at the 
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32nd session of the UN General Assembly: “The Soviet Union 
has taken another step to help progress towards the treaty. 
It has consented in accord with the United States and Britain 
to suspend underground testing for a certain term even prior 
to the accession of the other nuclear powers to the con- 
templated treaty.” 

As evidenced by facts, the talks between the USSR, the 
USA and Britain on a comprehensive nuclear test ban had 
made appreciable progress towards the end of 1977, which 
held out the hope of a mutually acceptable understanding 
to be reached, meeting the interests of all nations of the 
world. 

Leonid Brezhnev's proposal for a moratorium on peaceful 
nuclear tests along with a suspension of all nuclear weapons 
tests, put forward in his report “The Great October Revo- 
lution and Mankind’s Progress” made on November 2, 1977 
to commemorate the Revolution’s 60th anniversary, was of 
crucial importance for reaching agreement on this issue. 
This proposal immediately received wide support from the 
world public and government leaders. It was approved, in 
particular, by the US President, Jimmy Carter, the British 
Prime Minister, John Callaghan, and other statesmen. 

The joint statement issued on August 8, 1978 by the 
delegations of the USSR, the USA, and Britain to the talks 
on a total and universal ban on nuclear weapons tests pointed 
out the substantial progress of the negotiations. The delega- 
tes declared their determination to do everything in their 
power to achieve an early settlement. 

This outlook is evidently unsavoury to certain influential 
circles in the United States. On August 14, 1978 D. Kerr, 
Under-Secretary of Energy, declared in Congress that the 
conclusion of a total and universal test ban treaty would 
cause considerable complications in the nuclear armaments 
programmes. Such statements clearly testify to attempts of 
the militarist circles to obstruct the conclusion of the treaty. 

The leaders of the People's Republic of China continue 
their opposition to the idea of a comprehensive nuclear 
test ban treaty. Their position has evoked disapproval of 
many governments and resentment of public figures. It has 
been pointed out that China's continued testing is a challenge 
to the interests of all nations and a grave health hazard 
to the countries exposed to radioactive fallout as a result 
of nuclear explosions in the atmosphere. For example, in 
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in September 1977 another nuclear weapons test carried out 
in China caused a 200 times increase in radioactivity over 
certain areas of Japan, while certain areas were struck by 
radioactive fallout. In this connection the Japanese Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs issued a firm protest demanding an imme- 
diate end to China's nuclear tests. 

The need for an overall ban on nuclear weapons tests is 
becoming increasingly urgent. The world public is demanding 
a speedy solution to this problem so that no nuclear explo- 
sion will ever again serve a military purpose in human 
history. 

Agreements on the prevention of accidental or unauthorised 
use of nuclear weapons have an important role to play among 
measures to lessen the risk of nuclear war. Such an agreement 
was concluded, for instance, between the USSR and France 
on July, 16, 1975. It is similar in general outline to the 
Soviet-American agreement on measures to lessen the risk 
of nuclear war signed on September 30, 1971. 

The Soviet-British agreement on the prevention of acciden- 
tal nuclear war concluded on October 10, 1977 was another 
step in working out measures to guard against the accidental 
or unauthorised use of nuclear weapons. In this way, all the 
three Western nuclear powers—the USA, Britain and France- 
reached agreement with the Soviet Union on organisational 
and technical steps to be taken to prevent accidental or 
unauthorised use of nuclear weapons under their control. Only 
one nuclear power-the PRC-chose to keep out of this 
agreement, and its leaders continued to avoid any talks on 
measures to eliminate the threat of nuclear war and achieve 
nuclear disarmament. 

A lessening of military confrontation in the areas where 
nuclear stockpiles are particularly great would largely contri- 
bute to the prevention of nuclear war. This refers primarily 
to the European continent. The Soviet Union went ahead 
with its vigorous efforts to break the deadlock in the Vienna 
talks on troop and arms reduction in Central Europe. Contrary 
to the allegations of NATO propaganda about the Soviet 
Union's large numerical superiority in troop strength here, 
the actual situation was quite different. Soviet official infor- 
mation published in June 1877 presented the balance of 
troop strength in Central Europe (exclusive of naval forces) 
as 987,300 officers and men on the Warsaw Treaty side 
and 981,000 on the NATO side. The strength of land forces 
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was 805,000 and 791,000 respectively. Thus the forces are 
practically equal. In addition, according to the Western mass 
media, roughly 10 per cent of the administrative personnel 
of NATO forces are civilians, whereas in Warsaw Treaty 
forces they are all servicemen. The West German magazine 
Der Spiegel wrote in this connection that this practically re- 
duced to naught the difference between Western and Eastern 
data on the strength of the East European armies. 

At the same time, as Leonid Brezhnev pointed out in his 
speech at the 16th Congress of Soviet Trade Unions in March 
1977, the Soviet Union has practically taken no steps to 
increase the strength of its armed forces in Central Europe.* 
In the meantime, the NATO countries, contrary to the spirit 
of the Vienna talks, are continuing their military build-up 
there, increasing the strength of their forces and supplying 
them with more advanced weapons. At a press conference 
at Munich-Gladbach on August 3, 1977, General Alexander 
Haig, Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, said that the NATO 
Governments were considering a further increase in the 
strength of the NATO forces stationed in the northern part 
of Western Germany. This statement was preluded by Wes- 
tern press reports, obviously inspired by NATO's circles, that 
a broad Soviet invasion was likely to occur precisely in that 
area and that one third of Western Germany might be cap- 
tured by Russia as a result of this invasion. 

These declarations were clear evidence of the intention 
of the militarist circles to continue their opposition to an 
arms reduction in Central Europe. 

For all that, the Soviet Union is taking steps to add mi- 
litary to political detente. In his statement on October 21, 
1977 Leonid Brezhnev formulated a platform for action. It 
provided for a nuclear non-aggression pact to be concluded 
between all signatory states which had taken part in the 
European Conference. It was proposed that no new members 
should be admitted either to the Warsaw Treaty or NATO 
and that agreement be reached to abstain from large-scale 
military exercises involving more than 50,000-60,000 men,** 
because such exercises are likely to arouse concern and 
may be interpreted as a demonstration of military might. 


* See L. |. Brezhnev, Trade Union—an ifluential Force of Soviet Sodety, Moscow, 
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The platform of action proposed by Leonid Brezhnev was 
submitted by the Soviet delegation in October 1977 as an 
official document to the Belgrade follow-up conference on 
the Final Act of the Helsinki Conference on Security and 
Co-operation in Europe. 

To end the stalemate in the Vienna talks on troop and 
arms reduction in Central Europe, the USSR, the GDR, Po- 
land, and Czechoslovakia came forward with new proposals 
on June 8, 1978. They expressed their readiness to limit 
troop reductions to land forces if a ceiling were set simul- 
taneously on the strength of air force personnel. The USSR 
declared its willingness to withdraw from the zone of reduc- 
tion within a year a total of three divisions with corresponding 
military equipment, including roughly 1,000 tanks. 

It was proposed that in the course of reductions the total 
strength of NATO and Warsaw Treaty forces in Central 
Europe should be fixed at 900,000 men. The ceiling on land 
forces was set at 700,000 men for each side. At the same 
time, each of the states was to take a commitment to indicate 
the exact figure of its troop reduction. The parties to the 
agreement were to be forbidden to increase their troop 
strength before reduction on the plea of “maintenance of 
the general ceilings”. 

The new proposals of the socialist countries were a sens- 
ible compromise. It was not fortuitous that many Western 
politicians remarked that they provided a good basis for a 
breakthrough in the Vienna talks. However, the forces oppos- 
ing a lessening of the military confrontation in Europe in 
whatever form persisted in obstructing progress towards a 
mutually acceptable agreement under a variety of artificial 
pretexts. In the meantime, some NATO countries, the United 
States in particular, continued to build up their troop strength 
on the European continent. Needless to say, this policy was 
directly opposed to the spirit of the Helsinki accords, the 
interests of peace and international security. 


* * * 


The progress of the strategic arms limitation talks could 
not but be influenced by the decisions the new US Admini- 
stration was to take on the programmes proposed earlier 
but not yet approved by Congress concerning development 
and deployment of certain strategic weapons systems. 

Some of them were endorsed by the US Administration 
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without much ado. This referred, in particular, to the Trident 
system deployment plans. 

It was envisaged to commission thirteen submarines armed 
with 25 missiles, carrying multiple nuclear warheads. Their 
range is 1,700 miles, longer by far than that of the existing 
submarine system. The first submarine of this type was launched 
in April 1979. Its sea-keeping trials were to be carried out 
in 1980. The US biggest nuclear submarine base was started 
on the US Western coast. It is to be a permanent anchorage 
for a flotilla of 9 or 10 Trident submarines. 

The plans of deploying in the United States a B-1 bomber 
force, which were intensively promoted by the Air Force 
brass, were in a different situation. These plans were acti- 
vely supported by a number of arms-manufacturing mono- 
polies, primarily Rockwell International which sponsored a wide 
campaign in favour of a B-1 bomber manufacturing pro- 
gramme. 

Late in June 1977, President Carter declared, however, 
that he had taken a decision against manufacturing the B-1 
bomber, whose price had jumped to 102 million dollars by 
that time. The total cost of the programme would be in 
excess of 25,000 million dollars. 

As was emphasised by the President and later by the 
Secretary of Defense, George Brown, the decision against 
the B-1 bomber was motivated primarily by the greater 
effectiveness of cruise missiles, which, as Secretary Brown 
pointed out, were harder to detect by radar and hence 
were more dependable means of penetrating air defences. 

It was announced that B-52 bombers of the US Air Force 
were to be equipped with cruise missiles. Secretary Brown 
said that 250 B-52 bombers could be armed with 5,000 
cruise missiles. What is more, cruise missiles could be laun- 
ched from surface ships and submarines. 

Another argument of the US Administration in favour of 
cruise missiles was their smaller manufacturing costs as com- 
pared with bombers. As Secretary Brown said, one cruise 
missile cost rounghly 750,000 dollars. 

The US Department of Defense chose not to enter into 
the details of the implications of wide-scale and unlimited 
armament of US and NATO forces with cruise missiles (it 
was planned to produce 11,000 of them). Such implications, 
however, should by no means be ignored. A publication on 
cruise missiles issued by the Stockholm Peace Research 
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Institute pointed out that he continued development of this 
weapon in the United States may contribute to the proliferation 
of nuclear arms.* Its authors concluded that such countries 
as Britain, France, Japan, India, Sweden, the FRG, and possibly 
Italy and Israel were also capable of developing cruise missiles. 

Under the pressure of the “hawks”, in April 1979 the NATO 
nuclear planning group started an inquiry into the problem 
of deployment of new nuclear weapons in Europe. This re- 
ferred in particular to the manufacture and deployment of an 
improved, longer-range modification of the Pershing-2 missile. 
Plans of producing the Glycem missile with a range of 1,350 
miles were also discussed. These plans aroused grave concern 
among the world public apprehensive of another dangerous 
spiral in the arms race. 

The plans to deploy cruise missile systems gave rise to 
another serious problem related to control over them, which 
was pointed out by Western specialists and many press 
commentators on military affairs in the United States and 
Western Europe. 

The US Air Force, which has close ties with the mana- 
gement of a number of giant corporations manufacturing 
aircraft armaments, attempted to offset the loss of contracts 
for B-1 manufacture by advancing new programmes, also 
involving large government spending. 

The US Air Force drew up and started to promote vigo- 
rously plans of deploying MX mobile intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. These missiles were to travel inside deep silos 
roughly 15 to 30 kilometres long and could be launched 
from different parts of a silo. 

The total cost of the programme was estimated at 30,000 
million dollars. Some American sources quoted figures of 
35,000-40,000 million dollars. 

Writing in the New York Times the well-known US political 
commentator G. Middleton wondered in connection with the 
MX missile deployment programme if it was not likely that 
the Air Force was contemplating a first strike at Soviet wea- 
ponry.** Other alternative programmes of MX missile deploy- 
ment were also put forward. Their authors proposed, for 
instance, the construction of a large number of underground 
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silos connected by tunnels along which missiles could travel 
so that the potential enemy could not know where a missile 
was at any given moment. There were plans of deploying MX 
missiles on giant planes stationed at numerous airfields. 

In June 1979 the US President Carter took a decision to 
set up a land-based MX missile system. According to US 
press reports, it was officially announced that work on the 
new system would last from 1986 to 1989. It was planned 
to deploy the missiles in the south-western area of the United 
states in trenches, each 20 miles long. A total of 200 95-ton 
MX missiles would have to be deployed. Each missile is sup- 
plied with ten independently targetable 335 kiloton warheads. 

The programmes of developing new weapons types and 
systems in the United States aroused growing concern among 
all sober-minded people in the Western countries and in the 
United States itself. Greater pressure was brought to bear 
on the new US Administration, which was reminded of its pre- 
election promises to take steps towards nuclear disarmament. 
Support for the Soviet Union efforts to decelerate the increasingly 
dangerous arms race grew throughout the world. in that 
situation the US ruling circles felt & necessary to revise their 
stance on the SALT-2 taks in the light of the objections 
expressed in the course of the Soviet-American talks in Moscow 
in March 1977. 

First of all, it was imperative to solve one question of 
principle related to the strategic arms hmitation agreements 
reached before and currently in force. The Soviet-American 
Interim Agreement on certain measures in the field of stra- 
tegic arms kmitation was to expire on October 3, 1977. 
No accord on the conclusion of a new agreement had been 
reached by that time. 

This question was discussed in the course of the talks 
between the Soviet Foreign Minister, Andrei Gromyko, and 
the US Secretary of State, Cyrus Vance, in New York and 
Washington between late September and early October 1977. 
It was emphasised in a joint Soviet-American statement that 
the Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems 
signed on May 26, 1972 was operating effectively. The two 
sides reaffirmed their commitment to it. 

As for the Interim Agreement, the two sides made identical 
statements. The Soviet side declared that it would not under- 
take any moves inconsistent with the provisions of the In- 
terim Agreement on the limitation of strategic offensive arms 
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as long as the talks on a new agreement were in progress.’ 
The American side made a statement in the same vein. 

In the course of the Moscow talks the sides discussed 
the problems concerning a new agreement on the limitation 
of strategic offensive arms. Foreign Minister Gromyko pointed 
out that as a result of these talks the area of disagreement 
between the sides had narrowed and progress had been made 
on the key. problems. 

This result of the talks aroused open discontent among 
the opponents of detente. Senator Henry Jackson even came 
forward with a reprehension of President Carter, accusing 
him of actions bypassing Congress. This reaction of the 
“hawks” was another evidence of how apprehensive represen- 
tatives of the US military-industrial complex were of any 
positive development in the field of strategic nuclear arms 
limitation. 

Later the Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko and the US 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance had a series of discussions 
on questions concerning preparations for signing SALT-2. Leonid 
Brezhnev and Cyrus Vance also discussed these questions 
in Moscow, and Jimmy Carter and Andrei Gromyko in Washin- 
gton. Each provision of the Treaty was carefully considered 
by both sides. The document represented a compromise taking 
account of the fair balance of Soviet and American interests, 
and besed on the principle of parity and equal security of 
the two sides. 

The conclusion of a SALT-2 agreement and preparatton of 
new agreements to lessen the danger of nuclear war would 
meet the interests of both the Soviet and American peoples 
and all mankind. 

The discussion of the draft strategic offensive arms limitation 
treaty had been completed towards the middle of June 1979. 
On June 15-18 there was a meeting in Vienna between the 
General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, Chairman 
of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet Leonid Brezhnev 
and the US President Jimmy Carter. It was rounded off with 
the signing of the Treaty on the limitation of strategic offensive 
arms, a protocol to the Treaty and other related docu- 
ments. 

As it was laid down in the Treaty, each Contracting Party 
undertook to limit its strategic offensive armaments quantitatively 
and qualitatively, to display restraint in developing new types 
of strategic offensive arms, to limit the number of ICBM 
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launchers and launching installations for submarine ballistic 
missiles and for air-to-ground ballistic missiles, as well as heavy 
bombers to a total of not over 2,400 units. As of January 
1, 1981 the aforesaid strategic offensive arms shall be limited 
to a total of not over 2,250 units. 

The Treaty contains provisions for definite restrictions on 
a number of types of strategic offensive arms in operation, 
in the final stage of construction, in reserve, in the stage 
of modernization or re-equipment. The sides agreed to refrain 
from flying tests of cruise missiles with a range of over 
600 kilometres or air-to-ground ballistic missiles from flying 
objects other than bombers and not to convert such flying 
objects into flying objects adapted for such missiles. 

Within the ceilings on the total number of launchers allowed 
by the Treaty the sides agreed to limit the number of ICBM 
launchers and launching installations for submarine-carried 
ballistic missiles with multiple independently targetable war- 
heads, as well as heavy bombers adapted to carry cruise missiles 
with a range of over 600 kilometres to a total of not over 1,320 
units. Definite restrictions were set on certain individual types 
of MIRV launchers. 

The USSR and the USA undertook not to interfere with 
the operation of the national technical inspection facilities of 
the other side performing its functions in accordance with the 
universal standards of international law. The Treaty is to come 
into force upon the exchange of the instruments of ratification 
and be effective until December 31, 1985, if it is not substi- 
tuted before the expiry of this term by an agreement on a 
further limitation of strategic offensive arms. 

As Leonid Brezhnev pointed out at the SALT-2 signing cere- 
mony, this Treaty “goes further than SALT-1 as regards the quanti- 
tative and qualitative limitations of strategic arms. The entry 
of this Treaty into force will make it possible to begin working 
out further measures not only to limit but also to reduce 
strategic arms”. 

The world public enthusiastically welcomed SALT-2. The Tre- 
aty was unanimously supported by political leaders in Western 
Europe, Japan, and the developing countries. The FRG Foreign 
Minister H.-D. Genscher declared that the Treaty would give 
a new impulse to the efforts in arms control and in other 
fields, in Europe first and foremost. The Chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the French National Assembly, 
M. Couve de Murville, pointed out that although SALT-2 applies 
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primarity to the USSR and the USA, the limitation of strategic 
arms will benefit peace throughout the world. 

Many Western political leaders denounced the manoeuvres 
of those circles in the United States which launched a campaign 
against ratification of the Treaty by the US Senate. Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt of the FRG warned the senators that failure 
to ratify the Treaty might cause new tensions between East 
and West and another spiral in the arms race. The Austrian 
Federal Chancellor Bruno Kreisky wished broad public circles 
in the United States to absorb the spirit of detente as is 
already widely characteristic of the public in Europe. 

The great interest of all nations in ending the arms race 
was confirmed at the special disarmament session of the 
UN General Assembly in 1978, as well as at the regular 
33rd session of the General Assembly held in September 
of the same year. The USSR had again put the problems 
of nuclear disarmament in the focus of discussions by pro- 
posing the item “On the Conclusion of an International Con- 
vention on Reinforcing the Guarantees of Security for Non- 
Nuclear Weapon States” for inclusion in the agenda. The 
Soviet proposal for non-deployment of nuclear weapons in 
territories of non-nuclear states was also of great importance. 

The discussion of the nuclear disarmament problems at the 
33rd session demonstrated the growing willingness of nations 
to put an end to the nuclear arms race and put up a barrier 
in the way of advancing and stockpiling weapons of mass 
destruction. 

At a conference of the Political Consultative Committee 
in Mascow in November 1978, the Warsaw Treaty member 
states pointed out the need to press for negotiations between 
the five nuclear powers in the nearest future to discuss the 
question of withdrawing all types of nuclear weapons from 
national arsenals and putting nuclear energy exclusively to 
peaceful uses. 

The appeal of the socialist countries meets the vital in- 
trests of all nations seeking a lasting peace and a diversion 
of the enormous resources being spent to manufacture tools 
of war to peaceful purposes. 


CONCLUSION 


The results of the three decades of struggle 
for nuclear disarfhament convincingly demonstrate that this 
is an extremely complicated and difficult problem to resolve. 
Mankind is on the whole only on the approaches to such 
disarmament: none of the atomic weapons systems has been 
dismantled. So far the agreements on nuclear problems only 
limit the sphere of the nuclear arms race. Besides, certain 
circles in the West are seeking to compensate in other 
spheres for what they were forced to give up under the 
effective agreements. 

The total megatonnage and number of items of nuclear 
weapons stockpiled by the nuclear powers are growing instead 
of decreasing. According to the Pentagon's data publ®@hed 
in June 1975, the total power of the nuclear warheads accu- 
mulated by the United States was 615,385 times that of 
the bomb dropped on Hiroshima. The tactical and technical 
characteristics of nuclear weapons have been advanced by 
far since the time they were first supplied to the armed 
forces. A study by the Energy Research and Development 
Administration in 1976 disclosed that the US atomic stockpile 
consisted of “26 basic types of nuclear weapons incorporated 
into 33 weapons systems”.* 

These facts, of course, should not be ignored. Nevertheless, 
the agreements concluded on nuclear problems have had 
an important role to play. The measures already implemented 
to limit the arms race and the international agreements on 
this question are a reason for optimism. As a result of the 
long and stubborn struggle of the peoples against worldwide 
thermonuclear war the threat of such war which had been 
hanging over mankind since the latter half of the forties 
has begun to lessen. The prospects for strengthening peace 
and international security are becoming increasingly hopeful. 

The Soviet Union, the socialist community, all peace-loving 
states and social forces have greatly contributed to these 
favourable changes on the international scene. Throughout 
the postwar period they have never overlooked the need 


* The New York Times, May 23, 1076, p. 26. 


for a determined daily struggle against the danger of nuclear 
conflagration, and the importance of ensuring the triumph 
of the principle of peaceful coexistence of states with diffe- 
rent social systems. 

Analysis of the history of the struggle for nuclear disarm- 
ament enables one to appreciate the historic importance of 
this struggle, the scale of the titanic efforts the peace forces 
applied every day and every hour so as literally to wrest 
from the militarist circles consent to agreements limiting 
the nuclear arms race and helping to lessen the nuclear 
war menace. 

When the production of nuclear weapons had just begun 
a ban on its use could have been imposed without any spe- 
cial difficulties. The Soviet proposals provided for sufficiently 
effective international controls to prevent anybody from illegal 
manufacture of nuclear weapons. 

The progress of disarmament talks did not and could not 
produce positive results for a long time because the Western 
powers were streering a course towards armament rather 
than disarmament. This was required by their policy of 
“rolling back communism” motivated by their intention to 
create such “nuclear superiority” as would help them restore 
capitalism in the East European countries. In the context of 
this objective they pursued a policy of rearmament of the 
FRG, whose claims to “absorption” of the GDR were fully 
supported by the Western powers. 

The Western powers’ categorical refusal to recognise the 
GDR largely ruled out the possibility of holding any talks 
on disarmament and limitation of the arms race directly 
between NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organisation. This 
prevented also talks on making Central Europe a nuclear- 
free zone, just as any negotiations on limitation of armaments, 
nuclear ones in particular, in the zone of the greatest con- 
centration of troops and armaments of the opposing mili- 
tary-political alliances. 

As far as the late sixties bourgeois historians published 
materials which evidenced that, in a situation where the 
GDR was denied recognition by the West, opponents of 
military detente took advantage of this fact. They included 
in their disarmament programmes political demands ruling 
out the possibility to reach agreement on mutually acceptable 
terms. These demands provided for the incorporation of the 
GDR in the FRG, which was to remain a member of NATO, 
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as was pointed out, for instance, by Charles R. Planck, a well- 
known disarmament specialist.* 

For a long time the Western powers had sought to cover 
up their negative attitude to disarmament with propaganda 
campaigns called upon to prove that Washington was eager 
to achieve disarmament while the other side displayed no 
interest in arms reduction. In the meantime, the US ruling 
quarters had no intention to make any constructive proposals 
that would enable negotiators to arrive at mutually accept- 
able decisions. “All too often in the past, whether at the 
summit or lower levels, we have come to the conference 
table with more attention to psychological effect than to 
substance,” the US President acknowledged on February 
18, 1970.** Needless to say, advancing disarmament plans 
fully unacceptable to the other side, however skilful their 
propaganda embellishment, could change nothing in the fact 
that the Western powers continued to build up their atomic 
capability, seeking to ensure their “strategic superiority”. This, 
naturally, entailed corresponding counter-measures on the part 
of the socialist countries to strengthen their defence capa- 
bility. 

On the initiative of those imperialist circles which stake 
on the “policy of deterrence”, the arms race was increasingly 
stepped up. The development of atomic weapons by the 
Soviet Union was a response to the refusal of the United 
States to agree to a ban in these weapons. The encirclement 
of the USSR with US military bases from where atomic 
bombers could deliver strikes at Soviet territory stimulated 
development by the USSR of ICBMs, which restored the 
balance. The rapid increase in the production of ICBMs in 
the United States dictated the need for an anti-ballistic 
missile system programme in the USSR. No attempt by the 
imperialist forces to secure for themselves a base for nuclear 
blackmail was ignored by the USSR. General Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee L. |. Brezhnev noted in this 
connection: “Together with our allies in the defensive Warsaw 
Treaty we had to build up such defence capability as to 
make the leaders of bourgeois states realise that one cannot 
talk to us in a language of threats, that one should talk 


* Charles R. Planck, Sicherheit in Europa, R. Oldenbourg Verlag, Miinchen, 
1968, S. 217. 
** The Department of State Bulletin, March 9, 1970, p. 324. 


to us on an equal footing, as it were, in a language of 
reason, realism and mutual! benefit.”* 

It was an understanding of this circumstance that deter- 
mined essential changes in the US stance on nuclear weapons. 
President Dwight Eisenhower in a message to Congress on 
the budget in January 1959 emphasised the US determination 
to maintain its world leadership in nuclear armaments. Ten 
years later, however, the US Administration acknowledged the 
obvious impossibility to achieve success in implementing this 
policy. “The West does not today have the massive nuclear 
predominance that it once had, and any sort of broad-based 
arms agreement with the Soviets would codify the present 
balance,” the US President said on April 10, 1969.** It was 
precisely the abandonment by the US of its stake on “stra- 
tegic superiority” that made it possible to achieve progress 
at strategic nuclear arms limitation talks and a number of 
other negotiations between representatives of the two great 
powers, 

While taking steps to strengthen the Soviet Union's defence 
capability, the Soviet government has always been aware 
of the fact that the nuclear arms race diverting immense 
resources from the development of the civilian sectors of the 
economy cannot be regarded as a means of promoting inter- 
national security, This is why it has invariably and persi- 
.Stently opposed this race, seeking to achieve general and 
complete disarmament under stringent international control 
and regarding nuclear disarmament as a matter of top priority. 

At the same time, the USSR by no means ignores other 
measures, which do not in themselves constitute nuclear 
disarmament but, nevertheless, contribute to limiting the 
sphere of the nuclear arms race and lessen the menace of 
nuclear war. Among such measures advocated by the Soviet 
government are steps to secure universal recognition of 
the need to ban the use of nuclear weapons as a matter 
of principle and to set up nuclear-free zones in various 
areas of the world, and the struggle to put an end to nuclear 
weapons tests. 

The measures carried out on the initiative or with the 
most active assistance of the Soviet Union to prevent nuclear 


* L. |. Brezhnev, O vneshnei politike KPSS i sovietskogo gosudarstva. Rechi | 
statyi (On the Foreign Policy of the CPSU and the Soviet State. Reports and 
Articles), p. 588. 

** The Department of Stote Bulletin, April 28, 1969, p. 353. 
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weapons proliferation and to ban deployment of nuclear 
weapons in certain environments—on the sea-bed, in outer 
space, etc., have a tremendous role to play in the struggle 
for peace. The Soviet-American agreements on limiting defen- 
sive and offensive nuclear missile weapons are steps in the 
same direction. 

Among the means of lessening the menace of nuclear 
war the Soviet government pointed out a ban on propaganda 
of nuclear war, preventive war, etc. Significantly, even in 
their fundamental works devoted to “arms control” bourgeois 
military experts usually ignore this question. However, a ban 
on any misanthropic statements and calls for settlement of 
disputes by means of nuclear arms would be of crucial 
significance. It would create a political atmosphere favourable 
to success in nuclear disarmament negotiations. In its practical 
activities in implementing international treaties and agreements 
on disarmament problems the Soviet Union has set a model 
of scrupulous compliance with international obligations. The 
US President, James Carter, said in an interview on October 
15, 1977 that roughly a year after taking office he had a 
meeting with Secretary of State Kissinger and asked him if 
he knew of any Soviet violation of a specific agreement 
with the USA: Kissinger knew of no such cases. In this 
situation reactionary Western politicians specialising in anti- 
Soviet propaganda find it increasingly difficult to persuade the 
public that the Soviet Union should not be trusted and 
that it would be pointless, therefore, to conclude any arms 
limitation agreements with it. 

Over the period since the arms race began many Western 
conceptions justifying the need for nuclear armaments not 
only by military but also political considerations have been 
discredited. This refers, for example, to the theory of Western 
ideologists that atomic weapons are indispensable for states 
to secure decisive advantages in the system of international 
relations. As the UN Secretary-General noted in his report, 
possession of nuclear weapons does not by itself contribute 
to their economic influence on other states or to consolidation 
of their political prestige. Neither do nuclear armaments deter 
development of other types of weapons. “Indeed, since the 
end of World War ll, no nuclear weapons State has been 
able to derive any immediate military advantage from the 
possession of nuclear weapons, let alone use them to gain 
an easy victory. ..Over the past twenty years non-nuclear 
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weapons countries have not been deterred from engaging 
in battle on or near their own ground with States possessing 
“nuclear weapons."* Indeed, the armed forces of the Korean 
Democratic People’s Republic and the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam upheld the independence of their countries in 
successful combat operations against the USA which did 
not venture to use atomic weapons against them. 

This situation is attributable primarily to the fact that the 
Soviet Union, which has a powerful nuclear arsenal, is oppos- - 
ed to any acts of aggression and invariably demonstrates its 
willingness to give a rebuff to a policy of nuclear blackmail. 

While affording the aggressive forces no advantages and 
only aggravating the danger of nuclear conflagration, the 
nuclear arms race cause an immense waste of material 
resources. 

The energy crisis which has grown worse in the West 
makes it especially clear that the millions of dollars spent 
on fuel supplies to aircraft carriers, cruisers, missile carriers 
and bombers carrying nuclear weapons are an _ intolerable 
waste. In the meanwhile, mankind needs a network of atomic 
power plants to offset the depletion of its energy resources. 
The sooner the atomic reactors are switched over to the 
production of electric power for civilian purposes, the sooner 
agreements will be reached on ending the nuclear arms race 
and the energy problems will be resolved. 

Once the arms race is ended and nuclear weapons are 
destroyed, many of mankind's vital problems could be settled 
successfully. This refers, for instance, to public health. Scien- 
tists meeting at international symposiums have repeatedly 
pointed out that if the most up-to-date technology used for 
manufacturing nuclear missiles were used for civilian purposes, 
mankind could advance by giant strides to new discoveries 
in medicine, to prolongation of the expectation of life, effective 
treatment and prevention of the most severe diseases. It 
was not accidental that at one of such symposiums speakers 
quite reasonably concluded that disarmament would definitely 
lead among other things to “a revolution in the field of 
public health”.** 

Nuclear disarmament is a matter of special importance to 


* Report of the $ecretary-General.... United Nations General Assembly, 22nd 
Session, October 10, 1967, p. 48. 
** Report iiber eine internationale Konferenz der Weltfoderation der Wissenschaftler 
Berlin (DDR), 21.-23. November 1971. 
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the developing countries where the average living standards 
are still far below those in the developed countries. This is 
the reason for the wide support given at the 28th session 
of the UN General Assembly to the Soviet Union's proposal 
to the effect that the permanent members of the Security 
Council, all of which are, as is known, nuclear powers, should 
set an example to other countries by cutting military budgets. 

The political climate in international relations has a great 
influence on settlement of the nuclear disarmament problems. 
The favourable changes achieved in Europe are of special 
significance. The conclusion of the treaties between the FRG 
and the USSR, Poland, the GDR, and Czechoslovakia, the 
lifting of the diplomatic blockade of the GDR and its admission 
along with the FRG to the United Nations, the quadripartite 
agreement on West Berlin marked a change for the better 
in the political climate on the continent. 

The substantial expansion of trade, scientific and techno- 
logical co-operation between West and East in the late sixties 
and especially in the seventies has also contributed to creat- 
ing a favourable situation for continuing talks on strategic 
arms limitation and disarmament. 

As the fear of the “Soviet threat” artificially aroused in 
the West abates and, on the other hand, demands are gro- 
wing for a reduction in military spending and for diversion 
of released resources to the social needs, the positions of 
those circles which believe that the USA and NATO may 
undertake without any apprehensions radical measures for 
a phased mutual reduction of nuclear armaments agreed 
with the USSR are being consolidated. The most outspoken 
advocates of such measures in the USA are senators J. Calvez, 
Edward Kennedy and some others. In Britain they are support- 
ed by the left wing of the Labour Party. 

In the meantime, as demonstrated by debates at the UN 
General Assembly, in particular on the questions of calling 
a World Disarmament Conference, and on concluding a con- 
vention banning the use of nuclear weapons, a growing number 
of states—primarily non-aligned nations—widely support the 
proposals of the USSR and other socialist countries seeking 
the conclusion of comprehensive agreements for nuclear 
disarmament. The pressure of world opinion has an important 
influence on progress in settling the problem of containing 
nuclear armaments and results in a growth in the numbers 
of opponents of the arms race in the West. 
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The efforts of the peace-loving states to promote detente 
in such an important region of the world as Europe, where 
the level of confrontation of the two military alignments is 
especially high, are operating in the same direction. Here 
much will depend on the results of compliance with the 
decisions of the Conference on Security and Co-operation in 
Europe called upon to improve the political climate on the 
continent and throughout the world. Speaking in Helsinki on 
July 31, 1975, Leonid Brezhnev declared: “It is very important 
to proclaim correct and just principles of relations among 
nations. It is no less important to see that these principles 
are firmly rooted in present-day international relations, are 
put to practical use and made the law of international life 
not to be breached by anyone. This is the aim of our policy 
of peace and we declare it once again from this lofty rostrum." 
He went on to say that the conference “has proved to be 
a useful school of international politics for the participating 
states, particularly useful in our time when there exist incredible 
means of destruction and annihilation."* 

Nuclear disarmament can be achieved only by means of 
constructive, patient negotiations on both the problems of 
general and complete disarmament and specific problems whose 
settlement would contribute to a lessening of nuclear confron- 
tation. Many of them came up for discussion at Soviet-Ame- 
rican bilateral talks. It is quite clear, however, that the key 
problems of nuclear disarmament cannot be resolved on an 
exclusively bilateral basis. A businesslike and constructive 
discussion of the ways and means of nuclear disarmament 
with the participation of all states is necessary. “Certainly, 
the time will come when the inevitable association of other 
nuclear powers with the process of strategic arms limitation 
will arise on the agenda and those which would refuse would 
assume a grave responsibility before the peoples.”** 

The world public can and must play a decisive role in 
attaining this goal. Lenin said in his time that it is necessary 
to help the peoples to interfere in the problems of war and 
peace. This instruction is of special significance in the atomic 
age. The World Congress of Peace Forces held in Moscow in 
October 1973 demonstrated that broad circles of the world 
public were fully determined to assist as much as they 


* L. 1. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, pp. 580, 583. 
** Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, p. 28. 
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could to the efforts of the governments of peace-loving states 
to promote international security. 

The Congress declared in a communique “that all the five 
nuclear powers should sign a pact on the non-use of force, 
containing the commitment to ban nuclear weapons in per- 
petuity, reduce their military spending, employ part of the 
released funds for aiding the peoples of the developing 
countries, ensure the termination of nuclear tests in all 
spheres, and take further practical steps to end the nuclear- 
missile race and the improvement of nuclear missiles, and 
to achieve disarmament."* The delegates also declared for 
setting up nuclear-free zones, for closing down foreign mili- 
tary bases, and against deployment of nuclear weapons in 
foreign territories. 

In August 1975, on the initiative of the World Peace 
Council, the world public marked the 30th anniversary of 
atom bomb explosions over Hiroshima and Nagasaki. In 
Hiroshima alone 220,000 people, i. e. one of every two re- 
sidents, died instantly. The after-effects of this bombing are 
to be felt every day. To this day some 350,000 Japanese 
“hibakushya”"-those who were in the irradiation zone-—live 
“between home and hospital’, as the newspaper Mainichi 
Shimbun wrote. Demands are voiced at meetings and demon- 
strations in many countries of the world for banning and 
eliminating nuclear weapons. 

In contrast to those who for many years had attempted 
to conduct disarmament negotiations with a view to gaining 
unilateral advantages, the Soviet Union advanced the principle 
of equal security of the sides as a condition and an indispen- 
sable prerequisite for the success of these talks. This ap- 
proach to negotiations at which no party will seek unilateral 
advantages is the main guarantee that the talks will culminate 
in agreements beneficial to both sides. 

What are the main directions of the struggle for nuclear 
disarmament, the main ways and means by which it is contem- 
plated to resolve these problems at the close of the se- 
venties? ** 


* New Times, No. 45-46, 1973, p. 46. 

** See the works of Western authors on this question: Beyond Nuclear 
Deterrence, New York, 1978; “Tactical Nuclear Weapons: European Perspectives’, 
SIPRY, London, 1978; Jeffrey Record, U. S. Nuclear Weapons in Europe, Washington, 
1974; Nuclear Strotegy and Nationa! Security, Washington, 1977; Johanssen R., 
The Viadivostok Accord, New York, 1976; SALT, London, 1974, etc. 
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As was pointed out in the Report of the CPSU Central 
Committee to the 25th CPSU Congress successes achieved 
in implementing the Peace Programme afford the peoples new 
Opportunities for stepping up the struggle for progress towards 
disarmament. 

The main direction in nuclear disarmament will evidently 
be agreed upon in negotiations between the countries with the 
biggest nuclear potentials—the USSR and the USA. The success 
of these talks, in particular the entry into effect of the new 
Treaty on the limitation and reduction of strategic arms (SALT-2) 
and then the conclusion of SALT-3 will indisputably contribute 
decisively to the prevention of nuclear war. “SALT-2 will open 
the way to further progress—towards SALT-3,”" Leonid Brezhnev 
pointed out. “This will probably be even more complex work. 
One will have to take into consideration a number of serious 
strategic and geographical factors, which have so far remained, 
as it were, outside the framework of our talks. | believe, 
however, that with good will and a constructive and honest 
approach we shall be able to cope with this task as well.” 

The conclusion of a treaty imposing a total and universal 
ban on nuclear weapons tests, as well as the consolidation 
of the regime of nuclear weapons non-proliferation may and 
must greatly lessen the menace of nuclear war. The same 
purpose should be served by measures to strengthen the 
guarantees of security for the non-nuclear states and 
the setting up of nuclear-free zones in various parts of the 
world. 

The Declaration of the Warsaw Treaty. member states adopted 
by the Political Consultative Committee at its Moscow conference 
on January 23, 1978 re-emphasized the importance of the 
peace initiatives of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
in the latter half of the seventies for the promotion of the 
cause of peace. As stated in the Declaration, the task of top 
priority in the field of termination of the arms race is the 
opening of talks on ending the manufacture of nuclear weapons 
of whatever kind and on gradual reduction of their stockpiles 
down to their complete elimination. Simultaneously, it is necessary 
to press for a ban for all time on the use of nuclear weapons 
and for a renunciation by states of the use of force in their 
relations with one another. 

The socialist states also came out for a renunciation of the 
use of nuclear weapons against non-nuclear states having no 
nuclear weapons in their territories, just as for non-deployment 
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of nuclear weapons in the territories of states where they are 
absent at present. As stated in the Declaration, the non-nuclear 
countries having no nuclear weapons in their territories are 
entitled to guarantees of non-use of nuclear weapons against 
them, just as of non-use of any other weapons in accordance 
with the principle of renunciation of the use or threat of 
force. 

It was with great interest and approval that the world public 
learned of the proposals for nuclear disarmament put forward 
by the socialist countries. It appealed to the governments 
of the Western powers to analyse these proposals carefully and 
to start talks on their practical implementation. 

The complex of measures outlined by the Political Consul- 
tative Committee was discussed at a meeting of the committee 
of Foreign Ministers of the Warsaw Treaty member states 
held in Budapest in May 1979. The Ministers called on the 
signatory states of the Final Act of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe to conclude a treaty banning the 
use of both nuclear and conventional armaments against one 
another. The Ministers went on record for convening in 1979 
a conference of all European states, as well as the United 
States and Canada, to discuss and coordintae practical measures 
so as to promote trust between states in Europe and lessen 
the military confrontation. 

At the same time, the great importance of the Vienna talks 
on arms reductions in Central Europe is perfectly obvious, because 
enormous stockpiles of tactical atomic weapons are concentr- 
ated in the “NATO zone”. It was emphasised in the joint 
Soviet-American communique on the Vienna summit meeting. 
that both sides attached great significance to the talks on 
mutual troops and arms reductions. Such reductions would 
be a great contribution to the consolidation of stability and 
security. 

Co-operation of all nuclear powers without exception is 
indispensable for nuclear disarmament. In this context the 
positions of such nuclear powers as Britain and France will 
be of major importance. Do they intend to continue deve- 
loping their nuclear forces? Britain is facing this problem, 
because in expert opinion the Polaris missiles carried by its 
nuclear submarines will be considered obsolete towards the 
mid-eighties. 

On the eve of the parliamentary elections of 1974 the 
Labour Party declared in an election manifesto its renuncia- 
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tion of a “new generation of nuclear weapons”. The problem, 
however, has not been solved to this day. Discussion of the 
ways of developing Britain's nuclear forces was continued 
in 1975-1979. The British press pointed out that opinion on 
this question was divided as before. Some proposed the pur- 
chase of a Trident system in the United States. Others pro- 
posed developing a system of Britain's own cruise missiles 
to gain greater technological independence from the United 
States. In the meantime Britain was working on a new minia- 
ture H-bomb for the RAF’s Jaguar and Tornado jet squadrons 
and an advanced warhead for the Navy's Polaris submarine 
rockets, There was’also a programme under study to give 
the British forces stationed in West German territory a nu- 
clear shell for its 155-millimetre howitzers. The coming to power 
in Britain of a new Conservative government in the spring 
of 1979 was marked by an intensification of activity in the 
field of nuclear armaments. During the election campaign, the 
Conservative leader Margaret Thatcher, who formed the cabinet 
after the Uctory in the elections, declared that Britain’ must 
have its independent nuclear means of containment. Speaking 
in the House of commons in May 1979, lan Gilmour emphasised 
that the new government was determined to do everything 
necessary to preserve the effectiveness of Britain's nuclear 
means of containment. According to reports of the British 
mass media, plans of purchasing Trident missiles for new types 
of British nuclear submarines, or developing or buying from 
the United States cruise missiles remain the most probable 
variants of modernising Britain's nuclear forces. At any rate 
London rejected the proposals of advocates of nuclear disar- 
mament in Britain to abolish its own nuclear forces and thereby 
to set an example to other powers. 

It is obvious at the same time that in Britain demands 
grown year after year that the government give greater attention 
to the problems of military detente and arms reduction. 

In 1977 the French Communist Party came forward with 
its own programme in the field of nuclear policy. It made 
a number of revisions in its earlier policy on this problem. 
The plenary meeting of the Central Committee of the FCP 
(May 1977) emphasised that in the event of left forces coming 
to power the policy of nuclear arms build-up should be re- 
jected. At the same time, the FCP came out for “preserving 
the operational readiness of nuclear weapons”, which implies 
their maintenance in combat readiness in accordance with 
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scientific and technological progress at a quantitative level 
determined exclusively by the interests of national security 
and independence. As it was stressed 4t the plenary meeting, 
“nuclear strategy is a strategy of all azimuths which does 
not indicate Number One adversaries in advance. Therefore, 
the targeting and orientation of military technology should 
be revised." The FCP expressed itself for France joining the 
Soviet-American Agreement on the Prevention of Nuclear 
War and demanding, if necessary, participation in strategic 
arms limitation talks and coming out for negotiations on 
abstention from being the first to deliver a nuclear strike. 
France is developing its atomic arsenal. It is working on 
an M-4 system with multiple warheads. It intends to deploy 
surface-to-surface ballistic missiles with nuclear warheads on 
the Albion plateau towards 1980. The budget for 1977 pro- 
vided for appropriations for designing a sixth nuclear sub- 
marine. 

The possibility of implementing nuclear disarmament in the 
current situation largely depends on China's position on this 
question. Peking's continued rejection of the principles of 
recognising the need for nuclear disarmament would make 
it impossible to implement measures to reduce the nuclear 
arsenals of other powers below a certain level, which will 
depend on the size of China's nuclear missile development 
programmes. This is why Peking finds it increasingly difficult 
to avoid responsibility for its opposition to nuclear disarmament. 
It is becoming clear to all that the policy of the Peking 
leaders turns more and more into the chief obstacle in the 
way of delivering mankind from the menace of nuclear 
war. The Chinese leaders are doing a great service to the 
imperialist forces who continue to rely on “nuclear deter- 
rence”. 

Joint efforts of all states, the nuclear powers in the first 
place, are necessary for successful solution of this intricate 
complex of problems involved in nuclear disarmament. This 
is why the Soviet Union's proposals for convening a World 
Disarmament Conference are assuming increasing urgency, 
as was pointed out at the 25th CPSU Congress. On this 
path one has to accomplish the difficult task of overcoming 
the resistance of the forces attempting to thwart the calling 
of this forum, which could contribute tremendously to acce- 
lerating the process of military detente and promoting 
peace. 
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The United Nations has proclaimed the seventies the Dis- 
armament Decade. As‘a result of the consistent and steady 
peace policy of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
and the growth of the power and influence of world socialism 
in the current decade important progress has been made 
in holding back the arms race in certain fields. The peace 
policy of the community of nations united by the Warsaw 
Treaty and the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance has 
become a powerful factor in maintaining international peace 
and security. 

In a situation where a new alignment of forces has emerged 
on the world scene the ruling quarters of the Western powers 
are increasingly aware of the hopelessness of plans to settle 
the historic contest between socialism and capitalism by 
force of arms. Realisation of this fact and the grave danger 
of heating up the atmosphere when the two sides have 
weapons of immense destructive power make the basis for 
joint efforts to implement military detente and end the arms 
race, in the nuclear field in particular. 

Soviet people approved unanimously the Programme of 
Further Struggle for Peace and International Co-operation out- 
lined in the decisions of the 25th Congress of the CPSU and 
are effectively contributing by their creative constructive 
work to consolidating the power of the Soviet state, an 
active fighter for peace and international security, against 
the arms race. The Soviet people’s successes in communist 
construction strengthen the foundation of Leninist policy of 
peace, international co-operation and friendship of peoples—a 
policy staunchly pursued by the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. 

Another evidence of the Soviet people's sincere desire to 
secure lasting peace on earth was the incorporation in the 
new Constitution of the USSR adopted in October 1977 of a 
special chapter formulating the Leninist principles of foreign 
policy. Article 28 runs in particular: “The foreign policy of the 
USSR is aimed at ... preventing wars of aggression, achieving 
universal and complete disarmament, and consistently imple- 
menting the principle of the peaceful coexistence of states 
with different social systems.” This fact was enthusiastically 
welcomed by the progressive publid of the world. 

Leonid Brezhnev's initiative concerning military detente in 
Europe which he announced in Berlin on October 6, 1979, 
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was a constructive reiteration of Soviet goodwill and striving 
for peace. The USSR declared it was ready to reduce the 
number of medium-range nuclear weapons stationed in the 
western USSR on condition that NATO would not deploy new 
types of medium-range nuclear missiles in Western Europe. 
Leonid Brezhnev also noted that, with the consent of the 
GDR leadership and after consulting with other Warsaw Treaty 
member nations, the USSR decided to unilaterally reduce 
the strength of Soviet troops in Central Europe. Up to 20,000 
Soviet troops, one thousand tanks, and a certain amount 
of other military equipment would be withdrawn from the 
GDR within the next twelve months. The Soviet Union called 
on NATO countries to follow suit. 

The new Soviet initiative was welcomed by many govern- 
ment and public figures in the West. The proposals, they 
felt, opened the road to peace and security for European 
nations. 

The Soviet Union and other nations of the socialist community 
consistently advocate nuclear disarmament. The peoples of 
the world regard the socialist community as a dependable 
guarantor of a future in which all mankind will eventually be 
delivered from the menace of worldwide atomic conflagra- 
tion. 
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The book will acquaint the reader with 
the founding principles of the Soviet 
Union's policy towards the socialist 
countries. A considerable amount of 
attention is furthermore devoted to a 
description of the USSR’s mutual rela- 
tions with the developing countries 
which are defending their freedom 
and independence. The __ relations 
of the world’s first socialist state with 
the capitalist countries are also tho- 
roughly analysed in this work; these 
the Soviet Union bases on the principles 
of peaceful coexistence and mutually 
profitable cooperation. 


Progress Publishers 
put out recently 


MAMONTOV V. Disarmament — the 
Command of the Times. 


This book by a prominent Soviet 
scholar gives a comprehensive analysis 
of the Soviet state's historic struggle 
for disarmament, beginning with the 
first, Lenin's Decree on Peace (1917), 
to our days. 

The author thoroughly examines So- 
viet proposals on disarmament, prohibit- 
ing nuclear weapons, limiting strategic 
arms, and preventing a nuclear holo- 
caust. 

This study will no doubt give readers 
abroad a better understanding of the 
whole complex of disarmament prob- 
lems. 


Progress Publishers 
put out recently 


KORTUNOV V. Battle of Ideas in the 
Modern World. 


This book treats of a broad range 
of problems bearing on the contempo- 
rary ideological struggle. In a polemical 
manner the author describes the strug- 
gle of communist ideology against anti- 
communist dogmas, and shows the 
dynamics of the battle of ideas. 

He searchingly examines how the 
propaganda agencies of the imperialist 
countries make use of anti-communism 
and anti-Sovietism in the struggle against 
socialism, and criticises on the basis of 
well-considered arguments the latest 
anti-communist conceptions, theories 
and dogmas. 
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Erratum , 


should read: 
Page 73, 12, 1967, it expressed the view 
lines 3-6 that ‘“‘the inclusion in the treaty 
from bottom for the creation of a denuclear- 


ized zone in Latin America of a 
provision allowing nuclear explo- 
sions for peaceful purposes could 
complicate the solution of the 
question of the non-prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons’’. 
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